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BROTHER JONATHAN. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN SAVAGE, CHARACTER. 

ATTRIBUTES. INDIVIDUALS. IDIOM. 

VILLAGE AUTHORITIES. WAR. NORTH 

AMERICAN SKIES. — WOODS. — WATERS. 

The Man of Aiperica — .the Original North 
American: — th^ native, and legitimate Proprietor ^ 
of the Western World, unto whose fathers, it was 
given, by the Great Spirit, ages and ages ago : 
the " Indian," as he is called — nobody knows 
why: — the " Savage," whose rude, common vir- 
tues, would shame the martyrs, heroes, and holy ^ 
men of a politer world ; — the " Savage," whose 
iron stoicism, sagacity, and fortitude, are more 
than Spartan — the " Savage," whose chastity, 
steadiness, bravery, truth and self-denial, taken 
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2 BROTHER JONATHAN. 

altogether, have no parallel in the biography of 
nations : — the Red Barbarian — the Wild Man, 
of North America, is exceedingly unlike the 
wild man of every other country, desert, or wil- 
derness ; 1)arren, or fruitful — hot, or cold ; and 
greatly unlike what, up to this hour, the white 
men of all the earth, vainly believe him to be. 

We know of no case, whatever — not one — 
either in prose or poetry, wherein he is faithful- 
^ ly, accurately, or worthily represented. If spok- 
en of, at all, it i% in the language of declama- 
tion, or falsehood. If painted, or shadowed forth, 
— it IS in the shape, and colours of poetry. A 
few general notions, to be sure, do prevail, about 
his patience^ hardihood, eloquence, bravery; 
and cold, sublime quiet, under affliction ; but, 
after all, they are merely general notions ; they 
want particularity — force — individuality. The 
pictures of him, are ordy pictures. They are 
not portraits — they are imaginary faces. History 
itself *— sober history — is foil of exaggeration ; 
iiifi of heroick enlargement concerning the Red 
Man of North America. 

The reader has not forgotten our Eagle, v 
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hope. — A short sketch of his character and life, 
now, may help to supply the general deficiency, 
that we complain of; and save us trouble, here- 
after, in the course of our narrative. 

He was from one of the southern tribes — the 
warriour Creeks — the brown ApoUos of the wil- 
derness. He had been taken captive, when a 
youth, by a hunting party of the Mohawks — the 
most formidable of the northern tribes ; the ter- 
ror, in fact — such was their warlike temper; 
their fierce, adventurous, un^peasable appetite 
for dominion ; the terror, alike, of everybody — 
white and red — all over North America. He 
had run the gauntlet, widi six other captives. 
Four of them sunk, under the blows ; two fal- 
tered on the way ; but he ran it, without flinch- 
ing or failing — perhaps without winking — at a 
speed, and with a sort of audacious vjilour, that 
amazed the enemy. He was adopted by a Mo- 
hawk woman ; a mother, whose only child had 
been cut off by the relations of Eagle. She 
was a woman of prodigious influence with her 
tribe ; and, but for the prophet — an extraordinary 
old man — a chief among the Penobsot3 — who 
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Af BROTHER JONATHAN. 

withstood her, until he made her own people 
afraid for him — she might have become a sort of 
queen, over all the northern tribes. 

The whites called her a witch — witch Han- 
nah ; and, up to this hour, a part of their chil- 
dren believe that she was a favourite with Beelze- 
bub ; a prophetess, by reason thereof; a fortune 
teller ; a " doctor," who was able to cure whom 
she would, and afflict whom she would, for ever ; 
and, finally, that she died after all, of a silver 
bullet, shot into her, by a person, who was *^ a 
sort of he-witch, himself;'* out of a church win- 
dow ; directly over the very spot, where a man 
had been murdered — from the middle of a grave 
yard — on a Saturday evening — precisely as 
the sun set ; between the old and the new week 

— that intervening moment of power, when, the 
six days being over, the " Sabbath," or Lord's 
day, has not quite come ; that very nick of time, 
as every body knows, when people, who are on the 
look out — in such a place — with a silver bullet 

— a leaf o' the Bible, for wadding — and a 
charge of " prayer-powder" — powder, over every 
365 grains of which, the Lord's prayer has been 
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said — may have a pop, iF they like, at the Fa- 
ther of Lies, himself, with impunity. ^ 

Our Eagle was rather small — not more than 
five feet six, or seven ; but straight, as an arrow. 
His carriage was that of the indolent young 
Greek, a^ we see it in statuary ; the head, rather 
forward ; arms free ; toes turned in. Such was 
the general bearing of Bald Eagle ; but, in coun- 
cil, or on coming near a white man of authority, 
he would uprear himself, to his topmost eleva- 
tion, as if measuring stature with all about him. 

His common pace, when he had any object in 
view, was a kind of loose, long, lazy trot — like 
that of the wolf, through a light snow. Where- 
fore, it is called, in America, the Indian " loup/* 
It is a step, nevertheless, with which a North 
American savage will go, day after day, at the 
rate of about five miles an hour. 

At the age of two-anid-forty, there was not a 
wrinkle to be found in the face of Bald Eagle, -^ 
Nor was there any appearance of muscle, or si- 
new, in his frame. His whole body was round, >f 
smooth, and effeminate. His limbs were dainti- 
ly made ; the joints, finely articulated ; and his 
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6 BROTHER JONATHAN. 

feet, remarkably small. And yet — fashioned so 
delicately — built up, so slightly — there was no 
man able to stand before him, at a wrestling 
match. 

His general behaviour was that of a loitering, 
weak, indolent, peaceable creature, whom any- 
body might overlook, orafFront, with safety. But, 
once fully awake, there was no lulling, or appeas- 
ing the miraculous instinct of the savage. He 
was capable of enduring incredible fatigue ; and 
was called by the southern tribes — to whom he 
went repeatedly, as a messenger, from the north- 
ern, Arka-poo-too — the spirit ; or, literally, the 
man, without a body — "all-heart." His lit- 
tle keen, sharp, shining eyes were like those of 
the large black snake — the boa-constrictor of 
North America : his cheek bones were high ; his 
forehead, low, narrow and flat — or square ; 
mouth, handsome, broad, and expressive ; teeth, 
uncommonly large — of a startling whiteness, 
when abruptly, or unexpectedly disclosed ; nos- 
trils, wide and vigorous; nose, rather flat; hair 
coarse, black and shining, like the mane of a young 
stallion, roughened, if you will, in the blaze and 
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smoke of battle — or scorched, by unholy fires. 
It was carefully parted, from the middle of his 
head — all the way over — ■ and hung behind, 
somewhat after the fashion of the squaws^ in a 
large, heavy club. 

No man shot so true an arrow, as Bald Eagle ; 
and few hurled such a deadly tomahawk. He 
" swum like a frog — he ron, like a deer — he 
dumb, like a squirl — and jumped like a cat- 
termount" — so said all the whites. 

See him when, or where you might, unless in 
the hunting season, or at a time of war ; and he 
was always idling about, before somebody's great 
kitchen fire, half asleep ; or under some great, 
old overgrown tree ; twisting the tendons of a 
newly slain deer, for his bow ; or splitting them 
into threads ; polishing white bone fish hooks ; 
and arrow heads ; playing checkers ; or staining 
slips of ash and willow, for basket work ; feather- 
ing arrows; or working coloured beads, and 
brilliantly dyed porcupine quills, into his bullet 
pouch, mocasins, or belt. 

His carriage, dress, and appearance — were 
pretty much of a piece — at all times — 
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8 BROTHER JONATHAN. 

under all circumstances — winter and summer. 
If he were not lying before the fire, with his 
dog ; or underneath a tree, he would be lounging 
about, with a negligent, graceful swing of his 
whole body ; — surrounded by a troop of chil- 
dren; a large, loose, dirty blanket, falling off — 
or quite ready to fall off, at every step, from his 
fine square shoulders ; yet, so disposed, never- 
theless — with a slovenly, brave air, as to show 
a sort of scarlet uniform imderneath, encumber- 
ed with absurd ornaments — large plates of sil- 
ver — rough medals — wampum — a knife — 
and a pipe, or two — all ringing and rattling to- 
gether, at every motion of his body. 

It was amusing enough to see how patiently — 
how unconcernedly — he would bear the imperti- 
nent, annoying, examination of the white pieople. 
No matter what was done, or offered ; especially 
by the children ; they might strip him naked ; or 
turn him inside out, in a good-natured way — it 
was all the same to our savage, if they would 
" ony let him rifle be." 

A few days before the time fixed upon for 
Walter's departure, while he was gone to a neigh- 
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bour's, for the evening, Bald Eagle, who had 
been away,, for a much longer time than usual, 
re-appeared in the village of Ginger Town. He 
was ready to drop, with hunger, thirst, and 
weariness ; yet would he break no bread, with a ^ 
white man ; drink no cider — take no repose. 
Onward he went — his whole appearance that of 
one, who has-been secretly journeying, week after 
week ; month after month, perhaps, through a 
hostile country ; lying by, in the day time ; travel- 
ling by night — yet, persevering, till he is ready 
to perish. His leather mocasins were complete- 
ly worn through ; his blanket was gone ; his red 
cloth jacket, all in rags ; he had been spoiled of 
his rich medals — of the tomahawk — belt. — pipe 
— rifle — things, that money could not have 
bought of him. He had nothing left:, in the 
shape of a weapon ; or, nothing but a strange 
knife, the handle of which was not inlaid, like his 
own, with silver, but with what appeared like 
rough gold. His left arm was bound up, in two 
places, after the fashion of his people, when they 
are grievously wounded. He was hardly able 
to drag himself along, through the idlers, that 
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beset him, all the way, from one tavern to ano- 
ther: yet, went he stoutly forward — holding 
more aloof than ever ; sterner, by far — colder 
by far; and haughtier — than they had ever 
seen him, before. 

They set upon him, with all the authorities of 
the place ; — " the se-lect men ;" the corporal ; the 
tavern-keeper; the brigadier — the deacon — 
the squire — the merchant — blacksmith and 
poet — all equipped — every man — with a sharp 
knife, and a new shingle. They beset him with 
" guesses ;" he held on his way, without look- 
ing to the right, or the left ; with queries, in every 
possible shape ; he made no sort of reply ; — with 
food — which he put aside quietly; with temp- 
tation — a pipe — tobacco — cider ; he shook his 
head, mournfully: with " strong water" — he 
turned away, with a fook of angry, sick, im- 
patient loathing — his hand, as he faltered for a 
single moment, so said one one or two of the 
party, loitering near the hilt of his knife. 

That was a bad sign — they took the hint. 
But while they kept further off, they continued 
watching him, until he came to the " corner ; " 
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the west end of every Yankee village, or settle- 
ment ; where the more adventurous, audacious, 
and resolute, always congregate. He turned 
out of the high-road, there ; and struck into a 
path, which led, successively through the " bad 
place ;" the grave-yard — a " snack o' Mr. Par- 
son Harwood's lot" — and a part of the wood — 
up to the cabin door, of the old Mohawk witch, ^ 
whom it was believed Peters had shot. 

While they were yet watching our " savage ;" 
wondering at his altered appearance, looks, and 
behaviour ; whittling, with especial acrimony, the 
while ; shaking their heads ; and holding consult- 
ation together, in a low, dismal voice — Walter 
Harwood came, silently, among them, without 
being perceived. 

He saw, at once, that a matter, of more than 
usual dignity and weight, was under considera- . 
tion. Here were the chief men of the " town ;" 
their faces turned all one way ; their hats over 
their eyes ; Mister Deacon Pepperel, setting a 
psalm through his nose; Brigadier Johnson, 
working away with his pen-knife, as if he had 
undertaken to whittle up, all the "lumber" within 
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his reach, before a certain hour; the others 
lolling about over the horse-blocks — timber — 
and shingles ; or perched among the wood, which 
lay about, in every direction, over the ground ; 
where it was collected, for the winter's firing. 

He stood still; and was happy enough to 
learn, among other matters, which concerned 
himself — the affairs of Europe — and price of 
hay' — that Bald Eagle, who, as every body knew, 
set off, more than a twelve-month before, on 
the " trail" of a murderer; had re-appeared, of a 
sudden, weary, worn out, sick, wounded — al- 
together, in such a deplorable state — so sullen 
— so haughty — that all, who had a look at him, 
saw instantly, that he had overtaken the murder- 
er. But if it were so — what was the result ? — 
justice, without mercy ; judgment, or battle ? 
and, if either, who had spoiled A/tw, the brave 
Eagle, of his weapons ? — who, plundered him^ of 
his trophies ? 

Walter Harwood neither spoke, nor moved ; 
he could hardly get his breath, when he heard 
this. He stood leaning over a great pile of 
boards ; within a few feet of the " authorities," 
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who were so profoundly absorbed in the consi- 
deration of these things, that, neither of them 
lifted his head, or looked about, until the boy 
had learnt, also — that Peters really did shoot 
witch Hannah ; that Bald Eagle had gone after 
him for that, and for that only — not for the mur- 
der of the wayfaring man ; pursuing his prey so 
hotly, at one time, as to " tree him," fairly, in 
the house of Mr. Parson Harwood, who, as in 
duty bound, being a godly man, would not al- 
low of the sacrifice under his roof; but held back 
the avenger of blood ■ — and set his victim at 
liberty. 

Walter would hear no more. " So !" said he 
— they started on hearing a voice ; the voice of. 
" Watty Harwood,'' so near them — '* so — he 
has come back ; has he ? our brave Eagle ? 
where is he ? which way did he go ? what's the 
matter with you all ?" 

The authorities began to look rather foolish. 
They hung their heads ; whittled harder than 
ever ; and sat, as if they were trying to recollect 
what had been said, " in particular," for the last 
half hour, about " Mr. Parson Harrood ;" or 
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" that 'air son o' Mr. Parson Harrood ; a chap, 
who was clear grit for a tussle, any time — any 
where — with any body — or any thing; aPays 
ready, to take right hold.'' 

" Speak ! speak ! — or, if ye won't speak, show 
me where he is ! — in the name o' God, show me ! 
— devU !" 

One of the party looked up ; lifted his arm ; 
nodded ; bit his lips — turned his quiet eyes to- 
ward our hero; and was about proposing a query 
or two in reply, when the boy, suspecting the 
truth, gave him a hearty curse ; and set off, at 
full speed, for the hut of the swamp ; regardless 
of their groans, looks, and half uttered exclama- 
tions of terror, at his headlong temerity. AH 
their suspicions were confirmed — he was foolish, 
crazy, or bewitched — for nobody else would have 
been fool-hardy enough to venture through such 
a wood — upon the trail of suck a ** feller" as Eagle, 
at suck a time, while he was in stick a temper ; to 
say nothing of the witch — his dam. 

Our hero continued his way, without stopping 
to breathe, till he came to the hut, or lodge. It 
was empty. There was nothing alive within it 
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— nothing. The cats were gone; the tame 
wolf — the witch. But wherefore? why? and 
why, with such alarming precipitation ? The fire 
was yet burning ; the hearth was covered with 
large coals, on which a piece of meat was yet 
broiling; the rude floor was littered with rub- 
bish; and all. about were signs of a hurried 
flight. " Was it really true, then ? had Eagle 
overtaken his prey ? had he put him to death ? 
and was he, himself; he, the unappeasable judge 

— was he now pursued, in his turn, by the 
avenger of blood ? or" — the boy stopped ; for 
he saw a terrible sign — a sign of death — a sign 
of war, upon the rough wall ; a mark, to show 
that a herald of the prophet ; a swift runner, had 
lately been there, with a word, by reason whereof, 
the hut was abandoned — immediately — and for 
ever. 

While our young hero stood there, pondering 
over the approach of war ; and hushing the brave 
tumult within him — a shadow ; the shadow of a 
large man, shot along the floor. He started; 
caught his breath ; and looked about for a wea- 
pon ; but, before he could recollect himself, or 
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get away from the spot, a powerful savage came 
up to the door ; stooped ; and looked in, with a 
stem, serious, awful countenance. The boy's 
heart misgave him. 

It ijoas a messenger from the prophet He 
carried all the " insignia" of his office about him 
— the war-belt — wampum — scalp — and large 
tomahawk. Walter had seen him before ; and, 
well knowing his temper, went up to him ; held 
out his hand; gave the sign of peace; and 
waited his reply. 

It was cold ; but sincere. They held a talk ; 
the substance of which, it were better to give, in 
a few words of downright English. The mes- 
senger told him that he had been sent by the 
prophet, with a command for the witch to forbear 
pursuing the white man ; for Eagle to put on his 
war-dress ; and for all to make ready their bows. 

" Then," said our boy ; " then, he did not 
overtake the murderer?" — " Me no speak," was 
the reply. " Was he the murderer? do you 
know ?" — " Prophet — him say no : Pow-wow 
woman (witch), him say yes. Him say — she 
see man — 'tother mans go by-^ much time ago — 
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she no see him face ; high f — some time — sup- 
pose — one hour — two hour — 'tother mans, he 
come. Pow-wow see him fece — same day — 
same hour — 'tother mans — he killed very much 
—him dead — Pow-wow, him go see um — high ! 
— she look him face — same 'tother man's — she 
know um good — same 'tother man's ; he come 
by, last — high ! — so ; Pow-wow, him say yes!^ 

From all which, with a few Indian phrases, 
and a little explanation, our hero was able to make 
out — substantially this ; — that, some years ago, 
a man had passed by witch Hannah's hovel ; that 
she did not see his face ; that, after a little time, 
another went by, whose face the witch did see ; 
that a stranger was murdered, on the very same 
day that she saw the body ; — that the face was 
like that of him, who went by last ; — and that, 
in short, she believed Peters to be the mur- ^ 
derer. 

There was no more to be said. Walter went 
home directly ; and told his father of it. 

His father made little or no reply ; he merely 
repeated what he had often said before ; that he 
pever should believe in the guilt of Jonathan Pe- 
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ters, until he heard him confess it A long silence 
followed ; and, after that, a conversation respect- 
ing the departure of our hero, which was now at 
hand : — 

" Do you know, daddy, don't you?" said 
Master Jotham> who had grown tired of listen- 
ing: — " You don't know, daddy; do you, 'tour Mn 
Squire Peters, arter all, is the very man 'twas 
knocked o' the head." — " Be quiet, sir — Edith! 
— I am quite ashamed of you. Death is no 
laughing matter ; and such a death !" — "I know 
that, sir; and I am sorry for it-I am so."- 
Her eyes filled ; her voice died away ; and Wal- 
ter took up the conversation. ** Why; our 
Jotty !" said he ; " what could 'a put such a 
thought into your foolish head?" — *** I don't 
care for you, our Watty. — I know.*'—" Well ; 
what do you know ?" — "I know a story, worth 
two o' that." " Will you be quiet, sir!" — 
" That's you, father ; a pretty notion to be sure ! 
Peters, the poor fellow, that was murdered, on the 
Sabbath — at noon-day. Why ! don't you know 
very well, our Jotty, how't he lies buried, up there, 
in the burnt orchard ; right under the middle of 
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our new meetin'-house ; in the very centre of the 
broad aisle ?" — " Hoity ! toity ! that's a good 
one ! — I know better. You all think he's there, 
now ; but he aint, I tell you — I know all about 
it. I know how 'twas done." — " How what 
was done ?" — ** Why ; they brought him to life, 
again." — " Who brought him to life, again ?" — 
" Why ; the witch and our Eagle." — " Pho ; 
pho ; he's there now." — "I know better, — I 
guess." — "I guess you don't." — "I guess I 
do — I guess." — " Pho, pho, Jotty ; don't be 
such a fool." — " Have done there ; have done ! 
Be quiet, all of you ; be quiet, I say !" " Yes, far 
ther ; but only to hear him talk ; why ; the dumb 
creature believes it." — " Believe it ! I guess I 
do — I guess." — " Pho, pho." — « Pho, pho, 
as much as you like. Didn't I^ear old Betty 
Waterhouse my own self; I heerd her say, didn't 
I ? I rather guess I did ; no longer ago 'an jSabba' 
day, last, how 't if she hadn't seen the carcase 
o' the murdered feller, when she laid him out, 
why't she'd swear how't mister — you know who 
I mean — that air plaguy cross chap't runned 
away ; though he was alive when we see'd him — - 
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why't he's the very same traveller 'twas murder- 
ed." — " Pshaw, Jotty; pshaw ! do hold your 
gab." — "I shall not ; much alike, both on 'em, 
as two drops o' milk. That's what every body 
says, now, afore me — when I'm away, and so do 
I — as big a fool as I be ; which I don't care who 
knows it; an' I say, moreover, how't our grand 
squire Peters, why't he's the same — ^the verysame 
— ^*twas killed in sich a funny way — nobody knows 
how — ^ forty year ago, as nigh as I can recollect." 

— " Ha^ ha, ha !" — " An' buried up there, in 
that air burnt orchard : laugh as much as you 
like ; for I've seen a — O Lord ! O my ! Look 
o' daddy, now !" 

« Father— Father !"— « Oh, my ! oh Lord ! 

— oh my !" " What ails you ! — what's the mat- 
ter ?" — " Me ! — nothing at all, my dear boy !" — • 
" Nothing all, father ! how can that be ; so pale 
as you are ; and your mouth so white, and your 
eyes, too — they're so large and frightful." — 
« Edith, dear !" — " Uncle ! — sir !" — « Give 
me a dip o' the new butter-milk." — " How?" — 
" How !^- what you mean'-' — •" Pho, pish!" 

— " Po-pish ! — what's the meaning o' that ?" — 
" Here 'tis, father ; here 'tis." — " Take a pull. 
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our daddy ; take a pull; an' as for that air pla- 
guy chap, 'ts killed, why, say no more about him. 
We can't help his comin' to life, you know." — 
" You be hanged, our Jotty ! I wish you'd learn 
to hold your tor-mented clapper." — " So do I, 
our Jotty ; so do I : it's never still a minnet." — 
" You'd better hold your tongue — I guess — our 
Edith; if you don't, I'll give you somethin' to 
make you." — " You'll give me somethin' to make 
me ! I'd like to see you try it." — " Brother Jot- 
ty ! — by gosh ! — ■ if you kick her shins, while 
I'm here — look out." — " Oh Lord ! oh my — 
what'U you do?" — " What'll I do!— knock 
your head off your shoulders." — ** None o* 
that, now ; none o' that, my boys. I'll have no 
such doings, here — be still, I say f*' — " Why, 
father ! have'nt you told him — the cross, good- 
for-nothin' whelp — haven't you told him, fifty 
times over" — " To be sure he has ; more 'an 
fifty times fifty." — " You don't know what I was 
goin' to say — our Edith." — " Yes I do ; our 
Watty ;" — in a whisper : — " you were goin' to 
say" — "I was not ; you are always interruptin' 
a feller ; and as for" — " Who, I ! — I — Lord ; 

c 3 
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how this world's given to" — " There you go, 
again ; there you go !" — " Speak lower" — "I 
do speak lower." — *' Be still, I say !" — " Yes, 
father ; but you've told him, fifty times over" — 
" Fifty times fifty,morelike." — "Never to speak 
o' the murder again, while there's breath in him. 
You ought to be ashamed o' yourself, our Jotty ; 
you had so." — " Had ought, our Watty ! that's 
beautifiil ! hee, hee, hee ! — I thought you'd broke 
yourself o' that." — " So I have, our Edith." — 
** So you have !" — " And you know very well -^ 
I'm speakin' to you, Jotty — you know't he's been 
dead these twenty years ?" — " Who has been 
dead these twenty years ?" — " Why ; the man, 
they murdered." — " Well done, our Watty ! 
well done ! — hourra for you !" — " What's all 
that, for ?" — " Twenty years, ago ! why ; 
'taint more 'an twelve or thirteen, to the very 
outside ; ax daddy if 'tis — I say ! daddy !" — 
" Hush, then, wHl you ? Don't you see, 't he's 
droppin' asleep." — " 'Taint more twelve or thir- 
teen years, tho'." " Well ; that's enough, aint 
it? — I raither guess it is, our Jotty — quite 
enough, to keep a man, that's dead an' buried, 
from comin' to life, again. But, over an' above 
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all that ; you are a" — " So you be, our Jotty ; so 

you be !" " More than fifty people saw him 

put into the ground." — " Fifty people ! — fifty 
times fifty, more like." — " And yit you are al- 
ways a" — "So you be, our Jotty ; so you be."— 
" There now, Edith Cummin' — that's always 
the way with you." — " What's always the -way 
with me ?" — " You'll never let me speak a word." 
** Who henders you ?" — " Who benders me ? 
why ; you." — ** Oh Lord ! O, my ! as Jotty 
says." — " You are always a puttin' me out." — 
" So much the better ft)r you !" — " You'll never 
let me finish what I have to say." — " So much the 

better for us."— " Devil !" " There 'tis now ! 

there 'tis ! heigho !" A squabble ensued ; a plenty 
of noise ; and our preacher awoke in the midst of it. 
« Father !" -r- « Well ?" — " You are better, 
now; ain't you?"" Bett^? — how?" — " Not so 
bad, as you was ?" — " Why ; as to that" — 
" You're not so sleepy, I'm sure." — " May be 
not."—" I wish you'd speak to Jotty."—" What 
fol: ?" — " Tell him what I say is true. The man 
was d^, wasn't he ?" - " What man ?" — " The 
man, they murdered." — " Of course." — " And 

c 4 
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" buried ?" — " Yes ; before a great multitude." 
— " You needn't whisper — we're all awake." — 
" Did I whisper ?" — " Did you whisper ?- — to 
be sure." — "I am sorry for it." — " Sorry, fa- 
ther ; what are you sorry for ?" - — " We kept 
him as long as we could, in such warm weather ; 
hoping that a — a — hoping a — a — that is — 
in the hope, that somebody might know the 
corpse ; for the people came to see it, from all 
parts of the country — two, three, and four hun- 
dred miles off." 

" Did any body know it, sir ? " 

" No ; and, up to this hour, they have not been 
able to find but who the poor creature was ; or 
where he lived ; or where he was going." — 
" Railly !" — " And yet, poor Jotham has now 
brought a little circumstance to my recollection ; 
a thing, which I had entirely forgotten ; or over- 
looked ; or — " He grew very thoughtful ; and 
his loud voice died away, in a whisper, again. — 
" What was it, uncle ? " — " What was it, 
father ? " — « What say ?" — « The little circum- 
stance ! " — " Ah ! true ; I found Peters one 
day, when I opened his door, without knocking, 
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rigged out, in a ilress that I had never seen him 
with before ; and so altered by it — so altered in 
his look and shape, that I hardly knew him." — 
" Indeed." — ^' Yes ; I felt as if — as if — I 
cannot well describe how I felt. His black hair 
was combed smooth over his forehead ; he wore a 
large, coarse hat ; a knife ; and a sort of military 
waistcoat. He was like another man, I declare ; 
and he certainly did — I confess it — I — that is ; I 
remember it well, now ; he certainly did put me 
in mind of the poor, mihappy stranger, that was ^ 
killed; but. somehow or other, I — " 

*' Killed, father ! — mm'dered, you mean." 
" There's no proof o' that, my boy." — " No 
proof, sir ? " — " No ; it was all the work of a 
moment." — " Ah ! " — " Yes ; and what is 
more ; of one blow." — " Indeed ! " — " Of a 
blow, too, not maliciously given ; or with pre- 
meditation ; or — " _ « Did any body see it, 
father?" — "See it ! no, indeed. Why do you 
ask?" — « Father !" — « WeU?" — " How do 
they know this, pray, if there was nobody near ?" 
— " Why ; as to that, you see — a — a — the 
fact is — " — " One blow, father : was that all ? " 
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" To be sure." — "And what wiih?" — '' Wliiit 
with ! how iii<]iusitive you are ! " — " What with 

— please — what with?" — "Why; with a tree 
branch; or a — " — " Oh Lord ! oh my ! " — ■ 
*• Hush there, will you ; hush, — what are you 
whisperhi' about ? " — " Oh Lord ; oli my ; 'twas 
a great knife, our Watty ; no more of a brancli, 
I wow, than a toad wants a tail, as tlie nigger 
said." — " Why ; father ! — will you bear that?" 

— " Be still there ; be still. Jotham is right, I 

— I — I — I believe. It was a sort of a — a 

— a sort of a knife; oragun; or a tree branch 

— or n — " " Why ! father ! " — " Lord ; how 
white you air, now ! " — " Be still, Jotham ; be 
still ; and heai- what I have to say," — speaking 
with a low, hurried voice — "I never shall for- 
get liim, while there's breath in me." — " Who, 
bii — who ? — the dead man ? " — " Rash, un- 
dutiful boy ! " — " Me, father ; me I — what 
have 1 done, jnay?" — "You — you;" start- 
ing up, and recovering his natural manner : — 
" you — you — oh no ! 1 spoke of Peters — 
JoniUhun Peters — I never shall fprgel liim — his 
look, I nieun. It was very strange — very — 
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on the day, when, as I told you before, I took 
him off his guard ; — and, after that, I remember, 
there was a — a — a something — I never could 
imagine what — in his awful eyes ; a kind of 
shadow, which made me feel as if I had seen it, 
before — years and years, before — somewhere 

— I knew not where — I know not when ; — or 
somebody else, very much like him — very much 

— open the door, Edith ; open the door. — I 
can hardly get my breath." — " Do speak louder, 
uncle ; do — do — I can't bear to hear you 
talk in that way." — ^ Poor Jotham ! — he is 
right, so far. There is a great resemblance, I 
do believe, now, between the two — Peters I 
mean; Peters, and the murdered man ; a terrible 
mystery, too, which — in short, I have dreamt 
of both ; confounded both, in my thought — 
recollection — fear — and hope. I have been 
cruelly haunted of both — God knows why; 
and yet, up to this very day ; up to this hour, I 
never thought much of the similitude.^ — ** Fa- 
ther ! " — « Well ? " — « I never did hear the 
right o' that story ; and I never shall, I'm afeard, 
if I don't have it from you. — • " 
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" Not now — some other time. It behoves 
you, my child — you above all other living crea- 
tures, to know the truth. You shall know it. I 
will provide for your knowing it, whatever may 
happen ! " 

The conversation died away. The time of 
Walter's departure was nigh. A few more 
hours — a few more minutes, in reality, and 
he would be gone — who should say whither ? 
who should say to what end ? It was a time 
for sorrowful study. They felt it — every one 
of them. They had no heart for talking, while 
they sat round the great fire-place, wherein a 
little fire had been built; holding on by each 
other's hands, the while, without venturing to 
look up — or to speak a loud word — all ready 
to weep outright ; if they opened their mouths ; 
yet all afraid, and ashamed of their own weak- 
ness. 

It was autumn. Fires were lighted for • 
about an hour, every day ; in the morning and 
evening. The nights were cold, frosty and 
clear ; the days were warm, delightful, and hazy ; 
— like those of the Indian summer — that 
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beautifiil season of the south, in the United 
States. The woods were all in bloom. The 
magnificent foliage of the northern wilderness 
— gorgeous and heavy, with a profusion of 
colour ; changing with every cloud ; fluctuating 
with every wind — hung down, as it were, 
from the illuminated skies, over all the waters, 
and over all the mountains — colouring the very 
atmosphere ; — shadowing the land, with a broad, 
lucid shadow; richer, when the hot sunshine was 
upon it; richer by far, than a carpet of crushed 
moss, or trodden flowers ; — and covering the 
inaccessible rocks, with what appeared like the 
unsubstantial herbage of poetry. The mornings 
were wonderful ; and so, were the evenings. 

The autumnal beauty of a North American 
forest cannot be exaggerated. It is like nothing 
else on earth. Many a time have we gone through 
it ; slowly tilting over a pretty blue lake, there, 
among the hills ; our birch canoe dipping, with 
every motion of the paddle — the waters beneath 
us — all the mountains about — all — unknown 
to the world ; in a solitude — a quiet — profound as 
death — and bright as heaven ; the shores over- 
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hung with a superb autumnal foliage ; and a sky 
so wonderful — so visionary — that all the clouds, 
and all the mountains were of a piece, in the 
clear water ; and our boat was like a balloon. 

Say what you will, there is nothing to be com- 
pared with a scene of this kind — about an hour 
before sunset — in the depth of a great North 
American solitude ; — a vast amphitheatre of wil- 
derness, rock and mountain — after the trees are 
changed by the fi-ost. People may talk of their 
fine Italian skies ; of their hot, bright East In- 
dian skies ; of the deep midnight blue, of the South 
American skies. We have seen them all ; slept 
under them all ; slept under a sky, like one great 
moon ; — worshipped under them all ; — seen 
them through all their changes, of storm and 
sunshine — darkness and light ; and we say, that, 
in reality, they are dini, heavy — unclouded, 
uninteresting — compared with your North Ame- 
rican skies, a little before, and after sunset. 

And so, too, of the garniture ; the superb gar- 
niture of a North American wilderness, after two 
or three clear, frosty nights. There is nothing 
to compare with it, under heaven. The moun- 
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tains — vallies — woods — all burst into flower ; 
and all at once. Other countries are in a better 
state of cultivation. Their trees are less nume- 
rous ; their wild shrubbery, less like a vegetable 
inundation over the land — covering every foot 
of the earth ; or the changes of their colour, from 
season to season, are slow and gradual. 

It is not so, in America — North America. 
There^ the transformation is universal — instanta- 
neous. A single night will do it. In the even- 
ing of a fine day, perhaps, all the great woods 
will be green — with hardly a red, or a brown, 
or a yellow leaf. A sharp frost will set in, at 
night. Before the sun rises again, the boundless 
verdure of a whole province — a whole empire, 
in truth, will be changed. In the morning, there 
will be hardly a natural green leaf to be found. 
Before a week is over, go where you may, through 
th6 superb wilderness, you will meet with no- 
thing but gay, brilliant scarlet — purple — 
oifange; with every possible variety of brown, 
light blue, and vivid crimson ; or blood colour. 
Of all the trees, none but the evergreen tribe, 
will keep their integrity. They will show along 
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the battlements of the mountain — ■ darker than 
ever — more cloudy than ever; like so many 
architectural ruins, or surviving turrets — in the 
splendour of the surrounding landscape. 

No, no — it is not saying too much of all 
this beauty — of all this great magnificence — 
when the fresh, cold, brisk wind of the season, 
gets among the branches — after such a night — 
and blows up the superfluous leafing, to the warm 
sunshine — like a tempest, among prodigious 
flowers — tearing and scattering the tulip colour- 
ed foliage over all the earth, and over all the wa- 
ters ; wo, it is not saying too much — merely to 
say — that, under heaven — throughout all the 
vegetable creation, there is no spectacle of beau- 
ty, or show; of richness, or grandeur — to be com- 
pared with it. Imagine — we do not mind ap- 
pearing a little absurd, if, thereby, we may give 
the stranger, a true idea of this appearance — 
imagine, tlierefore, a great wilderness of poppies, 
or tulips — outspreading itself on every side — 
reaching quite away to the horizon — over hill, 
and over valley ; — or a wood, literally encumbered 
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— heavy — with great, gorgeous, live butter- 
flies — for ever in motion. 

We have been a traveller ; we have looked 
upon the dark Norwegian woods — the dull ever- 
greens — towering up — into the sky — covering 
whole provinces ; woods, too, of stupendous oak 

— each tree, if the soil were divided,, over- 
shadowing a man's inheritance — flourishing 
bravely through whole territories : more than 
one quiet, solitary place — entirely shut in, by 
the hills — flowering all over — all the year 
round. But we have never met with — never 
heard of — never looked upon, elsewhere, that 
profusion of glorious vegetable beauty, which is 
to b^ seen, every "^//," in the woods of North 
America; heaped up, on all the banks of all 
the rivers — up — up — to the very skies — on the 
great mountains — or, accumulated over the low 
countries — and weltering there, all the day 
through, in the light, or shadow — wind, or sun- 
shine, of the season. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

SEPA^IATION. CHARACTERS. ADVICE. — AME- 
RICAN " STAGE." DRIVER. JUDGE. — MI- 
LITARY MEN. ESCAPES. LIBERTY AND 

EQUALITY. 

The morning of departure — the hour of separa- 
tion had now arrived ; an hour, that all had been 
looking to, in the sorrowful house of Abraham 
Harwood, with deep anxiety, for nearly a month. 
Long before day break, a party of the neighbours 
were out, on the highway, to bid our hero fare- 
well. The poet was there, tilting about on his 
toes ; our deacon ; the brigadier — all the great 
men of the place — the chief authorities of Ginger 
Town. Each had a hearty shake of the hand ; 
a little good, or well-meant advice ; or a word of 
consolation for the boy. " Be a man," said poor 
Edith, who had been up all the night, before ; — 
sobbing, at every breath, as if her heart would 
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break : — " Be a man, Watty. Don't affect any- 
thing ; will you ? — they never catch lions with 
cobwebs, Watty ;" — - laughing aloud — " you 
know that. Be a man — be what you are: a 
plain hearted, brave boy : Don't be ashamed o' 
yourself, whatever you do — that's all." 

" Forgit an' forgive," quoth our brigadier ; 
" forgit an' forgive. That's the way to git along. 
You air smart enough; quite a spunky chap, 
Watty Harrood — that's what ye be, as ever 
trod shoe leather ; and if you'll agree to turn out 
your toes ; an' keep your shoulders back ; an' 
bear in mind what I have told you about checkers 
— an' Louisbourg — an' fox and geese — an' — 
and — " 

" An' all the rest o' your Quebec story." — 
« Well !" — «. Well ; an' what if he dooze ?" 

" What if he dooze ! why — who knows what 
he may come to, yit, afore he dies. He may be 
a brigadier, too, by the time the war's over ; 
there's nothin' impossible — with God; is there, 
Mr. Poet?"' 

" Why — as to that 'air consarn, our brigadier; 
people, who are much given to serious, or grave 

D 2 
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thought; whereby, ^.Ithough I have as great a 
veneration, I believe ;" — with a bow — " that is ; 
if I may be allowed so to express myself — 
another bow — " in the idiom, as a body may 
say, of the illiterate — by which, Mr. Brigadier, 
with your military knowledge ;'* — another bow— 
" or as the gifted young man o' the north has it 
— while speakin' o' the evil days, whereon we are 
now fallen — 

The woods, they heer'd the noise, they did ; 

The trees, they shook their leaves ; 
And up they got, as they were bid. 

And Kl'Th tihL ':^ Oi t L r ^ '/t S 

" Perfectly — perfectly. I have always been 
of that opinion ; for — " 

" It's my turn," said Mr. Deacon Pepperell ; 
" it's my turn, if you please, neighbour. Time 
an' tide waits for no man." — " Hourra, daddy ! 
hourra ! stage-driver's blowin' away, like fun." — 
"Be still, Jotty — wherefore," — taking our hero 
by the hand — " wherefore ; gwyin' away, as you 
be, now, altogether by your own self— into the 
big, naughty world — I entreat you to give ear." 



) 
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— "With all my heart, sir:*' ^That's enough, our 
deacon ; that'll do.** — « There's three principal 
matters to be observed ; which three princqial 
matters do naturally subdivide themselves ; each 
into four subordinate branches — all worthy oT* — 
*« Watty's in for 't now, by gosh !"— " Lord h^ 
us, our deacon ! Hie stage 11 be off without me 
— there it goes ! there ! there !" — " Stay ! stay ! 
I'll abridge it." — "If you please — be quidL." 
— " Man is bom to trouble, as the spsAs fly 
upward." — *' As a toad wants a tail," quoth 
Jotty, in a whisper. " Few and evil," pursued 
our deacon, with his large hat pulled over hb 
half shut eyes ; not perceiving that our hero was 
getting away, on tip-toe. " Few and evil, are the 
days of— that 'air feller's gettin' quite obstrepper- 
lous; that 'air trumpet o' his'n : — Ah ! stop ! stop ! 
there's time, yit, for three previous things." — 
" What are they ?" cried our boy ; struck with 
his manner ; *^ what are they ? out with 'em. 
I'll stop a minute or two, for any thing but a lec- 
ture from you." — " Why ; in the first place, 
fiistly ; you must lam to shave in cold water ; 
and without a glass." — " Why, sir ; why ?" — 

D 3 
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" Why; because if you^ do, you are able to 
shaive, any how — any where — in the dark, or 
while you are travellin'." — " Pshaw !" — " In 
the second place ; if you've gut sich a thing as a 
watch; or a purse; or a — maybe you have gut 
sich a thing ?' — « Maybe I have ?' 

" In sich a case, when you go to bed, you will 
put your watch, or purse, or whatever you like, 
in some part of the room, where nobody else 
would ever think o' lookin' for it." — " Very 
well, sir." — " But, when you do this ere ; why, 
lest you may forget your watch, or your purse, 
or whatever you like — be sure to put mth it, 
something which you cannot go without — as 
your stockin's — or shirt — ' or — " 

" Thirdly, if you please ; thirdly." 

"Thirdly, then — if you go to a tavern, which I 
do not advise, for to put up ; why — make your 
bargain afore you eat, or sleep ; ax the rate, afore- 
hand, or they'll make you pay like the mischief." 

" That may be safer — wiser — more in your 
way, Mr. Deacon Pep — ah ! there they go, sure 
enough ! Good bye ! Farewell ! farewell — good 
bye to ye ! Father ! Jotty ! good bye to ye all ! 
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Edith ! Edith ! don't take on so — don't ; or 
ye'U break my heart — God for ever bless you !" 

The party were now in full sight of the 
" stage." It was waiting for Walter, at a turn of 
the road, where the driver had been blowing 
away, at intervals, for nearly half an hour; 
making up a sort of clamorous voluntary, upon 
a long, loud, querulous tin trumpet, which, in 
the clear, cold air of an October morning, waked 
all the neighbourhood — and set all the country 
ringing. 

" I say, you^ driver ! that's a toon o* your own, 
I guess !" bawled out one of the passengers ; 
lifting the leather curtain ; putting forth his head, 
half asleep ; rubbing his dull eyes — gaping and 
speaking rather out of humour. " I say ; you ! 
driver — I say ! burn your hide — make less o' that 
will ye r 

** Make less o' that, yourself, Mr. Judge Water- 
house — tanta ra-ra-ra-ra-rara !— rara !" 

" You'll never make nothin' o' that 'air chap, 
Judge." — " HuUow ! what's that 'air ? who is it ? 
where's he gwyin'? I say ; you — driver ; is he sick 
— or is he gwyin' a sojerin' ?" 

D 4 
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*• Poor fellow!" — "poor youth!" — "how he 
walks !" 

The driver made no reply ; but only blew the 
louder, the more furiously, for all their animad- 
versions, until pu^ijhero appeared ; when, seeing 
him catcb Edfth to Ris heart — he gave the reins 
a free shake or two — put away the trumpet — 
and looked about, for a good safe turning place. 
But Walter and Edith were not in a humour, it 
seemed, for separating outright, and altogether ; 
for they met, and shook hands — kissed and 
parted, so often — that, after a time, the driver 
lost all patience ; took down his trumpet, anew ; 
and gave them a hint, as he called it, afterwards ; 
a hint, by the waj^ which made all the folks about 
him, clap their hands to their ^ars. 

Walter sprang away ; and came bounding over 
the low stone walls, and brush fences, " like a 
deer," — with a large dog at his heels. A mo- 

« 

ment more, and he was stowed away in what is 
called a " stage," in America. But Panther, 
somehow — the large dog — did not appear to 
tomprehend, precisely, the nature of the arrange- 
ment. He stood still — waiting the sign from 
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« 

his beloved master — friend — companion — 
either to spring up, on the roof — into the carriage 
— or to follow a-foot. 

The driver blew a farewell blast. Panther 
moaned — but stood still. The wheels moved — 
rattled — smoked I he stood still, nevertheless, wait- 
ing the signal, up to the very last moment, poor fel- 
low ; when the carriage turned out of the lane, all 
at once, into the great high-road. He uttered a 
howl, when he saw that ; ran off to the fence — 
rose up — and put his two fore paws upon the gate. 
Walter saw Kim — heard his voice, ending as he 
had never heard it before, in a sick, angry, im- 
patient yelp, or two. He covered his face, then ; 
pulled his hat over his weary ^es ; and got back 
into the carriage, as far as he could. 

" A pooty consid'rble funny noise that, I 
guess — for sich a whelp," said one of his neigh- 
bours. " I never heard nothin' like it, afore." 

" Nor I" ■: — said another — " in all my life : 
ooy, once — tell ye how that was, though. One 
day, our Towzle — he fit a painter; — well — and 
so, the painter, he smacks him thro* the ribs — 
clean as a whistle — same as a cat; — well; an' 
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SO ; ever see a cat ? — wild cat, I mean ? — well 
— an' so — poor Towzle, he sets up sich a noise ! 
right away ; jess like that ; — well — an' so, I 
say ; you, what's that air dog's name ?" ^ 

" Poor Panthei:, sir — only poor Panther." 

", What's your name ?" 

" Walter Harwood, sir." 

" That was your housen, we saw, too ; hey ? 
an' that air odd lookin' chap, there ; why ; he's 
your brother, I guess ? — ain't he ? — sort of a 
naiteral too, I guess ; rather a gump, hey ?'* 

« Yes — no " 

" I thought as much." " That's your dad ? — I 
guess — wa*nt he ?" 

" That was my father, sir." 

" Possible !" 

'^I'hey had now come to another turn ; a place, 
where Panther never failed his poor master, be- 
fore, when he was going away. Our hero looked 
out; rubbed his eyes — glanced, hastily, over 
the grounds — but no — no Panther was to be seen. 
The brave brute had given up all hope. The 
boy's heart sunk within him. He drew back, 
further and further, into the deep seat ; with a 
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feeling, so unworthy (^ a man ; so onlike any 
that he had ever known before, — through sickness 
— through sorrow — that he would have wept 
aloud, perhaps, if he had be^i altogether akxie. 

^^ Seems to take it ruther unkindly, judge, 
hey ?* — said one of the people. " Home 
sick, a few — I guess — don't you? — wonder 
who that air baby-&ced gal was ; nation white, 
I guess — never seed any body half so white 
afore ; love sick — I guess. I say, you — swe^- 
heart o* your'n, I guess — hey H" 

^^ If you are speaking to me, sir," said our boy; 
starting bolt upright; pushing away his hat; 
and showing his lighted eyes — the brightness 
whereof was rather alarming : — ^ If that's for me, 
sir; you'd better look out" 

" Nation !" 

^* A leetle on the hu£^ order, I guess ! aint 
you ? — Like to have a tussel, may be ? wouldn't 
ye? — or a good clever game o' rough an' 
tumble ?' 

" Yes ! with all my heart -^ yes \ — would 
you ? If you would, Mister, what's your name, 
you have only to say another woi:d about my 
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sweetheart, as you call her ; — baby-face ! — ye 
great black lookin' lubberly beast." 

The convulsive agitation of his mouth was 
quite enough. They grew still, immediately, on 
every side of him ; not so much from fear, as 
from curiosity to know more of" sich a quair 
funny sort of a feller." One gave a whistle of 
surprise ; another, a sort of low, good humoured 
growl ; after which they, and all the rest, were 
quiet. 

Here was the boy's first essay in outbraving 
" real imperdence." He saw the advantage of it, 
long before they parted ; for, all the passengers 
came to be on good, agreeable terms with him 
— pleasant, free, and sociable, without being 
saucy. 

There had been a remarkable, heavy frost, in 
the level country, the night before. The rich 
moss upon the huge rocks about, was imbued 
with all the dyes of heraldry. It was just as if 
the solid granite, wherever the sun-shine struck 
it, were gushing out, all over, with gold and 
crimson herbage. 

The morning, as we have said before, was 
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clear and cold ; yet, instead of being a comfort- 
able, decent-looking close carriage, like those 
which are now used, on all the chief roads of the 
United States ; the " stage" was a long, rough- 
built, heavy waggon ; capable of " accommodat- 
ing" twelve or fourteen- people inside — they 
carry no outside passengers, up to this day, in 
that country. There was only one way of get- 
ting up to it, or into it ; and that was, over the 
backs of the horses, by climbing, or by storm. 
It would go — lumbering, pitching and jolting 
oyer the almost impassable roads, of the country, 
with a wheel, or two, for ever in the air — at 
the rate of about forty miles a-day — " more or 
less." 

There were nine live passengers aboard ; with 
a great heap of rubbish ; and a large dead hog. 
Eight of the former, were human beings ;' the 
ninth, a sucking pig. Walter, unhappily for 
him, was rigged out, in all his go-to-meetin' 
jBnery ; unhappily, because, he never appeared so 
like a great, overgrown, awkward country boy, 
as when he was thus equipped ; nor ever to such 
advantage, as in his old clothes ; a striped wool- 
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len frock — or short gaberdine ; with his collar 
open : — his throat naked — and his rich, loose 
hair huddled about his neck. 

He wore, now, a large, broad brimmed, low 
crowned, wool hat — newly ironed up, for the 
occasion — you might have seen your face in it 
— "a leetle o' one side" — with a flaming brass 
buckle, in front ; a dimity waistcoat — striped 
with dark yellow — it had been a petticoat of his 
mother's — a part of her wedding dress — the 
flaps hanging half way down to his knees ; cow- 
hide shoes — newly greased with a famous pre- 
paration of the time, for keeping out water — 
which left a " smooch" upon whatever they came 
near; a pair of huge buckles in them, too ; — his 
hair gathered in a club, and bound up, with a 
piece of sky-blue " worsted ribbon ;" a large, 
bright, silver brooch, firmly skewered into the 
bosom of a coarse, clean, good-looking shirt, — 
which it held, as it were, by the teeth — so that 
his white skin was visible above, and below it. 
His look was that of a lubberly country boy ; — a 
" jinooine" Brother Jonathan — going forth, from 
his home, to " undertake" a school for the winter. 
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wherein he may retg,il out such learning, as he 
has been able to " lay in,*' at wholesale, the 
summer before, at some of the schools, acade- 
mies, colleges or universities, of North Ame- 
rica. 

The passengers were very still, after the rebuff, 
which Walter bestowed on his very curious com- 
panion. They were all, or the greater part of 
them, nearly or quite asleep ; their heads bob- 
bing about, all the way, as if there were no parti- 
cular owners for them ; — all was quiet — as 
quiet, in truth, as it could be, in such a carriage, 
where the smothered squealing of the pig ; the 
noisy rattling of the iron ware — with all the " an* 
so forths, an' so forths, and so foiths," — were 
quite enough to drown the voice of an ordinary 
man, while in ordinary conversation. They gpt 
along very well — very — till a sudden, rough 
jolt, brought all their heads together, at once, 
with a tremendous crash, on the " near" side of 
the carriage ; the other being " up a tree" — that 
is — lodged on the top of a large, rugged stump, 
so that, for half a minute, or more — the " stage" 
appeared in a sort of irresolute balancing hu- 
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mour; as if undetermined whether to so " clean 
over, slap '* — or only part way. 

Tlie pig squealed as if the devil was in him : * 
the passengers awoke ; started up — got loose 
from each other; and crawled out, as well as 
they could, over the horses, into the deep heavy 
mud ; making wry mouths^ growling — limping — 
and chafing their limbs ; all of them being more 
or less beaten, bruised, or " banged," by the 
lumber, and stuff, which, like themselves, were 
inside passengers over the same outrageous, abo- 
minable road. 

" I say ; neighbour," said one of them ; after 
they were fairly on their legs ; drawing out a 
flint and steel, as he spoke — "I say, though ; 
how'd ye like a whifF or two, afore we get in — 
to settle our breakfast ?" 

" Why — well — I don't care if I do. Mister 
Judge ; and if here aint some as musical tobacco, 
as ever you seed, with your eyes — why; say my 
name's not Zachariah Habbleton — that's all," 
said his companion, producing a handful of to- 
bacco, at the very sight of which, our boy turned 
pale. The pipes were soon ready; the "bag- 
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gfkge" restored; the pig new-muzzled; the car- 
riage "righted.** But, of the whole party, there 
was but one, who understood, properly, the cause 
of their mishap. 

" I say /'' said he ; after casting the matter 
about, for a time — "I say; you, driver — this 
'ere 's a land o' liberty ; and resolved I am, to 
give you a piece o' my mind, afore we part.'' 

" None o* your sarse, now, Mr Overseer Jut- 
tie; I know you ; and if you gi' me much on't, 
I'U thrash your jacket for you — that's what I 
wUl." 

" You thrash my jacket ! I don't care that for 
you," trying to snap his fingers — without letting 
go of the leather belt, by which he was holding 
for safety — " I'm as good a man as you, any 
day — though you do drive a stage — and blow 
a plaguy long tin trumpet o' your own. — There ! 
take that, as yer like !" 

" He aint a 'prietor, tho' ! — is he ?*' said 
another. 

" Yes, but he is, tho' — and a major to boot, 
I guess." 

VOL. II. JE 
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" Well, Mr Judge — what 'a you gut now, to 
say for yourself— no job o' your'n, I guess." 

"What have I to say for myself? — I say its a 
'tarnal shame for you to be takin' a nap, over 
sich an awful road as this 'ere — with sich a team 
o* cattle as that 'air — you ought to be complain- 
ed of— you had." 

" Anap ! — gracious God ! — He wasn't asleep, 
tliough ; was he ?" cried our hero ;* starting broad 
awake; and looking out over the precipice — 
" A nap t at such a time !" 

" Don't you talk to me — you, Mister, there, 
with a buckle in your hat. I know what I'm 
about — my cattle, I guess. They know me. If 
you don't like my drivin' — why, drive yourself 
— that's all — and I'll go, inside pretty fel- 
ler, you ! to be sure — larn your granny how to 
suck eggs — will ye ?" 

" Not asleep !" said a serious, middle-aged 
man, who had not opened his mouth, before. 

" Well, what if I was ! — I don't meddle with 
you ; don't you meddle with me, if you know, 
when you're well off. Cattle's my own ; — my 
lo0jc out — I guess ; whoa, whoa — whoa ! come 
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up, there ! — they know the road, every inch 
on*t — whoa — whoa! — don't care for a stump, 
I guess, not one d' the whole ; — no more 'an a 
woodchuck, arter wa'nuts. You mind what 
you're about ; and I'll — whoa ! — an' I'll — 

whoa, there ! — I'll burn the dumb critters ! 

how they do pull ! — You're a pooty sort of a 
chap, hey ?" 

" Keep a civil tongue in your head," said our 
hero ; moving from the " fore" seat, where he had 
been sitting with the driver ; — " keep a civil 
tongue in your head ; or you'll buy the rab- 
bits." 

« Haw ! haw ! haw ! — What'U you do !" 

*• What '11 I do ! — tan your hide for you ; 
pitch you into the clay, head over heels. Try 
me " 

'* Will you ! I should like to see you do it ; — 
lam you what's what, I guess : whoa — whit -^ 
haw !" looking backward into the carriage ; wip- 
ing his mouth, on his cuff; — taking the pipe 
out of a neighbour's mouth ; — and saying — ^ 
" Well, I don't care if I do ; ruther sharp set, I 
guess ; — hey. Judge, hey ?" 

E 2 
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Our hero started up ; leaned away ; and was 
preparing to do what he had promised, when he 
caught tlie eye of Judge WaterhoRse, owner of 
the pipe. There was no look of disjileasure ; 
no shade of sUiprise in it — nothing to justify the 
boy for such interference; wherefore he drew 
back, and forbore ; resolving to wait until a more ' 
undecided affront should be olfered ; or a less 
equivocal piece of good fellowship. 

Meanwhile, the sim had come out, like a glory ; 
tlie wind arose ; the clouds rolled away, from the 
mountains ; the smoke, from the rivers. Our 
hero could bear it no longer. He had been sit- 
ting, for two or three hours, widiout opening 
his mouth, '■ jam up," ui a back seat; between 
two other unspeakable creatures, both of whom 
were puffing away, in his very face — the fire aud 
ashes flying over his clothes, at every jump of 
the carriage ; himself quite unhappy, sick and 
pale ; but, when he saw the slues — the water — 
the trees, alive in the free sunshine, far, far below 
him, while passing over tlie top of a hill — he 
grew impatient, with hope ; and was ready to cry 
out, for joy. Instantly, a.s it were, the clouds of 
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his heart were gone over; the new sunshine 
played upon it — the wind blew over it— and he 
felt as if, the very waters, that he saw, were rip- 
pling through it. 

He breathed more freely; got up; and, but 
for the providential interference of a companion, 
would have crept forth, while the stage was 
tumbling and pitching about, like a tub in a hur- 
ricane. 

" Well — I declare !" quoth one of the smoking 
people ; as the wind flirted a tea-spooi^ of die 
ashes and fire into his' own face ; '^ well, I de- 
clare !" getting quite in a pet with what poor 
Walter had borne without a word, or a look of im- 
patience, for agood halfhour— .fearing to be thought 
quarrelsome or " mis-chee-vuss." — " Well, I de- 
clare !" knocking the ashes out of his pipe, as 
he spoke, upon the straw, under-their feet; and 
making way for the purpose, with a power, that 
nearly crushed our boy. " Them *are etamal 
gridirons, too ! what a racket ! how they jun^.'* 

" That pig o' the evil one — Oh, that pig ! 
that pig ! No wonder that, of yore, in the days o' 
the fisher — oh my head ! oh my foot ! oh — oh I" 
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The speech ended rather abruptly, here ; and 
our smoker was pitched, pipe and all — in a sort 
of parenthesis — head over heels, to the "'tother 
eend o' the stage ;" crying out, all the way ; and, 
after his arrival, between every breath — "oh my 
head ! oh my feet ! oh my back ! or oh my — ^ 
ohP' 

A tremendous hubbub followed. For a minute 
or two, the passengers were all in a heap. The 
pig squalled, as if he were stuck, with every 
plunge ; the warming-pans were alive ; the broad 
axes, ditto ; and all the hard-ware of every kind ; 
while a keg, that broke loose, began hopping 
about among their corns, like a " battin' ball 
made of a sun-fish's nose." They bawled out 
for the driver to hold in ; but all their bawling 
was vain. He could not hear them r oj, what 
is more probable, he would not 

" Burn his hi — hi — hide, now ! I — I — if I 
don't — a — a — make that 'air — that 'air feller 
— oh my head ! oh my neck ! if I don't make 
that 'air — oh — oh ! that 'air feller smart, when 
he doo — oo — ooze ! hawl up — oh ! oh !" said 
one -of the travellers, who had not opened his^ 
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mouth ^^ afore ;" catching up his legs — - one on 
both — at every word, or two ; holding his hat 
on, with all his might; breathing very like a 
porpoise ; and half ready, quiet as he had been^ 
^11 the way — half ready, for serious battle. 

" Oh, my shins ! — oh — oh ! — the/re 
pootely barked, I wage " — " Oh lord ! oh lord !'* 
" So are mine ! '' — « There ! there ! — there !'' 
" Oh my poor carcase ! " — " What a plague are 
you ma • — there we go ! " — " Stop, stop I " — . 
" What's the matter ! " — « Stop, stop ! for the 
love o' God ! oh my leg, my leg ! " — " If yoi* 
ever ketch m;e in sich a — oh, oh, oh ! what shall. 
I do ! " — " Ohmy head ! oh my back! — dama 
that pig ! " — " Stop, driver ; stop ! — we're all 
a-fire ! '' — " Lord 'a marsy on us ! " — " Fire I 
fire ! fire ! " — " Where ? where ? I can't see*" 
— " There, there ! set your — oor — oor — ab 
ah — ah — oh ! — a — a — your foot on the 
straw." — " What say ! " — « What say ! " — 
screaming with all his might — ** What say I 
Don't you see't we are all a — . a — a — a fire ?" — 
nodding to our hero, and looking to the place of 
danger; witliout venturing to let go his hold, foe 
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a moment, great as the peril might be, while 
they were going, at such a iiirious rate, over such^ 
a terrible road{ — ** Fire ! fire ! — look mider 
your feet ! — fire ! fire ! '* — 

" I can't hear a word you say — where be 
you?'* 

*• There ! there ! all of a bright blaze, now ! 

— murder ! murder ! — fire ! fire ! — " 

Our hero was holding by the top of the 
coach; both arms up, and both hands out; 
while both feet were stuck fast in the cod fish — 
wedged in, half leg deep, into the very heart of 
a quintal or two ; witbhis large hat — into which 
he had been jolted head and shoulders, by the 
motion of the carriage — covering his whole face ; 
in such a way, that he could neither look up, nor 
get his breath. It required a desperate exertion of 
bodily power to free himself; and great courage 

— the courage of a martyr — to let go his hold, 
above ; yet, on hearing the terrible cries about 
him — the cries of murder ! 4nurder ! — fire, 
fire ! — he sprang up ; jerked away his head 
from the hat ; kicked up his liberated heels ; and 
after six or eight laughable attenipts to reach the 
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fire, was happy enough to get both feet on the 
very place, where the damp straw was b^in- 
ning to sparkle, in the current of strong air, that 
came up, through the cracks, in the bottom cf 
the carriage. " Will you stop," cried he ; ** will 
you stop?*' trying to reach the driv^, on his way 
down a steep hill, beset with stumps and rocks, 
over a fearful road ; — a deep ditch, on both sides 
of it : — " Oh, the rascal ! Oh, if I could only git 
a good grip at him." — " Boy ! boy ! " cried 
he, whose talk had been so roughly put a stop 
to. " Boy ! — boy ! " — catching at Walter's 
right arm, as he spoke ; — " my dear boy ! what 
are you about ? we are nigh to the bottom, now ; 

if you interfere, while he there we go ! " 

Away they did go — the whole company — 
head over heels, among the seats, warming 
pans, cod fish, and " hard-ware, generally." — 
The younger men recovered apace ; but, while 
they were setting their teeth, and preparing^ for 
the worst — whatever it might be — the old 
man appeared half crazy, with terror ; — cling- 
ing to our hero, who had neither heart i^or power 
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to throw him off; — and shrieking piteously at 
every leap of the stage. 

«Sir!sirr cried Walter. — " Sir, sir! re- 
collect yourself — do, pray — you'll frighten 
the horses ! " But all that he could say to the 
distracted old man, was of no avaiL 

** There we go — there — there — th^re we 
goi " yelled he, with a voice, that might have 
been heard a mile. — ** There we go ! ^nurder 
— murder — fire ! fire ! — there we go ! — Lord 
have mercy upon us ! ** 

The horses took (right. Away they sprang^ 
at fiill speed, in the midst of the uproar, taking 
the heavy carriage off the ground, at every 
jump. Our hero leaned back into the seat, and 
held his breath ; for he felt as if they were tip- 
ping over, all the way — as they went — lei^ after 
leap — escaping the uptom trees, by a sort of 
miracle, every time; and shaking the driver, 
rudely enough to dislocate every bone of his 
body; for his feet rested on a foot-board, which, « 
in America, was attached, of course, to the 
rough axle-tree : Away they sprang — away — 
away — while the harder the poor old man 
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shrieked, in his fear, the harder they galloped. 
— " Fire ! fire ! " cried he — " murder ! murder ! " 

" Stop his throat, for the love o' God — whoa ! 
>yhoa ! " said the driver — leaning backward into 
the carriage ; " whoa ! whoa ! " straining every 
muscle of his body, till he was red in the face ; 
and speaking through his teeth. — " Whoa ! 
whoa ! stop his throat ! whoa ! there ; whoa I 
gag him ! gag him ! — It's all over with us, if 
they get more head-way ! — Steady ! steady ! — 
Jam a cloth down his throat ; or a hankyqher I 
Whoa ! whoa ! — Choke him." 

" There we go ! — there we go ! " — repeated 
the old man ; breaking loose from Walter, and 
trying to throw himself out of the carriage, over 
the heads of the horses. — " There we go ! " 

" Say your last prayer ! — nothin' but a meri- 
gle can save u& ! " — cried the driver, with a 
voice of horrible consternation. — "There we 
go ! — sure enough ! " 

They were approaching a sharp turn — with a 
precipice on the left; and a steep, high bank, or 
wall, on the right ; all the way incumbered, or 
broken up, with huge pme trees, or stumps. 
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which threw their prodigious roots quite across 
the road. 

« Driver ! driver ! '' — « What say ? " — 
"Keep to the right; will you?'' — "What 
for ? " — " Upset us, if you can — pitch us into 
the bank, there ! " — " What for ? " — " Why ; 
there's no other hope ; no other way to save a 
soul o' the cargo." — The driver stood up. — 
" Hourra, now ! hourra ! " cried he ; " hourra, 
now — lay holt here ; lay holt, every one o' you !'* 

— throwing the reins behind him, into the car- 
riage. — "Whoa — gently, gently, there — gent — 

ly— " 

" Hang on ! — hang on ! — by G — d, I'll 
treat" — " Hourra ! " — « So will I " — " So 
will I ! " — " Hourra, now ; hourra ! " — The 
reins gave way ; the driver fell back ; the car- 
riage heeled off; the horses tried in vain to stop 

— the leaders falling back upon their fellows, 
when they saw the precipice, with such power, 
that, for a moment — a single moment — while 
tlie strong leather cracked with every plunge -— 
they were all ii^ a heap, together : — It was a 
moment of trial, though ; for the xarriage was 
tumbling over upon the horses, while they, as 
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if quite sensible of their danger, were stagger- 
ing about, with distended nostrils; and large, 
dilated eyes — irresolute — convulsed — . and 
frightfully weak — breathing, as if they had been 
over-board — swimming for their lives; a moment 
of trial; but no more — a pause, only; for, another 
cry being heard — a cry of despair, from the 
poor old man — up went all their heads, together ; 
and off, they started, anew. 

" Lord have mercy upon us !" cried out all 
the passengers, with one voice, when they saw 
the heavy manes of the horses fly up ; and heard 
the crash that followed. 

" Amen," said Walter, very quietly ; locking 
his uplifted hands; holding his breath; and shut- 
ting his eyes, like a coward, — as he thought of 
Edith ; and of what her insupportable anguish 
would be, when they should come to hear of his 
untimely fate. 

" Amen — Amen 1*^ — devoutly responded a 
steady, clear voice, at his elbow ; — " our Father, 
who art in heav • " 

The prayer was unfinished : the horses leaped 
forward, again, as if a thunderbolt had fallen 
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among them ; two of the four broke loose from 
the tackling ; — one of which, went over the pre- 
cipice, backward, with a scream — the other was 
killed upon the spot ; while the remaining pmr 
struggled and plunged, with terrible force, under 
the crushing weight of the carriage. — It gave 
way. — " There we go ! — over — over !" cried 
out all the passengers, with a shriek of dismay. 
— " There we go ! " and — over they 

did go, sure enough ! * * * 

# * * • * 

Yes — over they did go, sure enough ; biit 
not over the left side, — not over the precipice. 
They chose the right ; and, after one or two lub- 
berly somersets, went — splash — into a high bank 
of soft blue clay, where most of them, — had 
they been outside passengers — would have been 
sticking to this hour. 

" Nobody was hurt — nobody ; — not even 
the two remaining horses; and, after all, the 
turn-over proved quite a relief to the company, 
when their consternation had subsided; and they 
had come to a full sense of their manifold bruises 
and bumps. They all got out, as well as they 
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could — the <^en end of the waggon, luckily for 
them, being up — so that, after some little climb- 
ing, they were able to free themselves ; and come 
out over the backs of the " cattle," whose feet, 
while they struggled and plunged, in the frag- 
ments of their harness, would hardly reach the 
slippery clay, at which they were pawing. 

Our hero clambered up the bank ; where he 
stood, seriously debating with himself, whether 
he should break every bone of the driver's body 
— or not. " O — O, them air awful andir- 
ons !" ejaculated one of the " fare ;" hobbling up 
to him ; with his pipe new lighted ; — and a part 
of his clothes under his arm : — " O ; my foot's in 
a pooty pickle, too." — " Yourn ?" 

« Oh — yes ! — and that air infarnal k^g l" 
responded another. — "I do marvel what's in 
it; — live eels, I guess? — How it skipped an' 
bobbed about, among our toes." 

The driver was that moment examining asmall 
keg with great apparent solicitude. Every hoop 
and every stave underwent a trial with him. 

" Gold dust, I should think," said Walter, 
who had often read of it in story books, and poe- 
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try : — " Gold dust, I should think, by his care 
of what has been spilt among the straw." 

" Gool' dust ! fiddle-de-dee ! — some sort o' 
seed, more like — " quoth his neighbour ; — 
" some sort o' seed, I guess ; — nothin' that's 
made o' gool' is ventered here, on this road. Mis- 
ter. — I say — yofu^ driver — driver ! — I say ! — 
what's in that air kag ; hey ? — It aint yong'un 
seed; is it?" 

" Inyon seed ! — pooty feller, you ! never met 
with any peep seed afore, I guess ? have ye ?" 

" Peep seed ! you cross, ill tempered, good 
for nothing whelp !" cried our hero; springing at 
him : — " speak out, sir, speak ! tell him, n^rhat's 
in that air keg ?" 

" Let go o' my throat ! let go o' my throat !" 

** Let him go," said a young, serious man, with 
a mild, but very determined air. — " Let him - 
go, sir — would you strangle him ? — How can 
he speak, now ?" 

" Never, sir — never— till he speaks out; 
alive or dead. He can do it, well enough : and 
if he dooze not, before I count five ; by the God 
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that made me, I'll pitch him over the precipice, 
after the horse ; — aye — and you too, Mr. Hale, 
if you interfere — we'll go, together. — What's in 
that air keg, sir ? — one — two -. — three " 

" Powder — powder — nothin' but powder ! " 
shrieked the ruffian, feeling himself urged, with 
irresistible power toward the cliff. 

" Powder !" — echoed our boy — with a sud- 
den leap of the heart ; — followed by a deadly 
sickness : — " Powder !" — his arms falling away 
from the collar of the wretch, as he spoke ; — 
" not gun-powder, surely !" 

" Ah ; — but I rather guess it is, though !" 
answered the driver; sneaking off, toward a 
place of safety, with a malignant shake of the head, 
which our hero was never able to forget, and had 
soon cause enough to think o£ 

" Gunpowder ! — you don't say so !" faltered 
out one of the smokers; — " not gunpowder ! — 
why!" — "Possible!" quoth his companion — 
gasping for breath — dropping his upder jaw — 
and letting his lighted pipe fall out of his mouth, 

into the mud. "Possible !" « My stars! 

— Ugh !" 
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The elderly, grave man, who had been so 
frightened before, was just beginning to recover ; 
but, when he heard that he had been travelling 
the whole day, with loose gunpowder about his 
feet, and some three or four lighted pipes, about 
his head — he turned pale — his two hands came 
together, convulsively — and he sunk down upon 
his knees, with a faint cry. 

Walter, when he saw the sulky indifference of 
the rascal, who had been " jeapardizing " their 
lives, in this way, could hardly keep his hands 
quiet ; nor would he, perhaps, had not Hale un- 
covered his head ; — held up his hat, before his 
thoughtful eyes — and signified that the old man 
was a preacher ; about, in aU probability, to offer 
up a thanksgiving for their escape. But no — 
whether he was, or was not a preacher, he was 
too much frightened for prayer. 

" Ye snarlin', snappish, good for nothin' cur,'* 
said he, who had been smothering his wrath, for 
a long time ; addressing himself to the driver, 
and picking up the pipe, as he spoke. — " Why 
didn't ye speak, when ye seed 'em knockin' the 
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ftshes about, like fun, there? — Look o' that, now !" 
— flinging the pipe away — which instantly fired 
the dry leaves, where it fell: — ** see there — you ! 
— ^ Look o' that, now ! hanful o' sparks whirlin' 
out, ye see, at every turn: — ye great nigger ish* 
k)okin^, wap-sided, haw — " 

" Come, come ; that'll do," said our hero — in- 
terchanging a look of thankfulness with Hale ; 
for this new discovery had made a surprising al- 
teration with him. " A minnet afore," said one 
of the passengers ; " why ; that air chap, he was 
chock full o' fight ; — ready to walk into the Old 
One ; — but, now — Lord, you ! — if he ain't as 
limber as a rag." 

And so it was. For several hours, after this, 
nothing could have provoked our boy into a se- 
rious quarrel.— The saucy language of the "driv- 
er ;" and his yet saucier looks, were no longer 
insupportable, when he came to think, as it grew 
dark, of their almost miraculous escape ; and of 
a thousand other matters connected with it. 

America- — as every body knows, there — is 
the land of liberty and equality ; " the land of the 
brave \ and the home df the free." Wherefore, 
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it would be no easy matter for aperson travelling, to 
persuade a full-blooded republican " driver," that 
a keg of gunpowder — and a live pig — with 
warming pans — cod fish, broad axes, and hollow 
ware, — paid for inside, were not fit company 
for half a score of human beings, paid for, in- 
side — with lighted pipes. 

Night overtook our travellers, in this uncom- 
fortable situation; but all of them, or nearly 
all managed, nevertheless, to get a good nap in 
the tilted carriage ; as it stood, with both of the 
fore wheels in the air ; and the otber two, buried 
in the mud — leaning upon q^ high bank ; 
while the driver set ofi*, with the two remaining 
horses, to procure assistance. 
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NORTH AMERICAN OUTLAWS. NEW DRIVER. 

NATHAN HALE. DRIVING; LAWS FOR. 

ROADS. VIEW. — CONSPIRACY. 

Our adventurer fell fast asleep, waiting for the 
driver to return ; watching the plentiful bright 
stars ; and thinking of Edith — his dear Edith 
— as they had so often stood in the little porch 
of his father's house, on a clear winter night — 
a deep snow outspread over all our earth — trying 
to number them, for a whole hour together, while 
they came, and went, afar off, in the cold sparkling 
atmosphere ; — the skies twinkling, every where ; 
the snow glittering ; and the northern lights flash- 
ing up to the very zenith, like a steady flight of 
pale rockets. He slept soundly, till about an 
hour before day break, when he started up, out 
of a terrible dream — with a sharp cry, at his ear, 
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and a strong light flashing over his dim eyes. — 
" Fire ! fire ! fire !" was the cry ; — '* fire ! fire ! 
fire !" echoed he ; springing up ; trying to escape ; 
and screaming, with all his might. 

" Fire ! fire !" shouted his half smothered com- 
panions ; all bursting into a general outcry, as 
the flame, sparkles, arid heavy smoke streamed 
up, into their faces. 

They i§oon discovered, however, that no cause 
for such alarm existed. The carriage was not 
on fire : they were not roasting alive (as the 
preacher thought, when he first awoke — from 
his dream, of" 'tother place") though half blind- 
ed with heat ; and half strangled with *•' unaccount- 
able vapour." 

But, on thrusting their heads forth, and looking 
about them, it soon became a matter of serious 
consideration with the whole party, whether it 
were not better to stay, and be roasted alive, 
than to crawl out, in the face and eyes of what 
they saw ; for they were completely surrounded, 
by a party of savage looking ruffians, with smutty 
faces, and slouched hats; one, with his head 
bound up ; another, with his arm in a sling ; this. 
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with an old firelock — that, with a huge cutlass, 
or two ; and all carrying great pine torches, that 
shook and flared, in the eyes of the drowsy, 
frightened, half suffocated sleepers, who thought, 
when they first awoke, that all the trees were on 
fire. — "What are they? what can they be?" 
said our hero ; as they stood a little way from the 
carriage ; holding a sort of parley, in a hoarse, 
low, stormy whisper. — " What can they be?' 

— tp Hale — "I can't hear a word o' their 
talk" — « Nor I" — « What will become of us ?" 
" Query ?' — « Their strange attire" — « Oh, 
Lord ! oh Lord !" — « Hush ! hush." — « Half 
sojer-like ; half country-fied." -— " Hush !" 

** What can they be ? — Pirates, or farmers ?" 

— " Pirates ! — we have no pirates, here; in this 
part of the world. Hark ! I heard your name, 
I thought."— « Mme !"— " Harwood; is itnot?" 
" Yes." — " They do trouble me, now. I mis- 
took them, at first, for charcoal-burners ; — but, 
now that I see their arms — their flapped hats — 
their leather belts ; their -— — " 

"And sich a heap o' horses too!" — " Where ?" 
— " Here among the trees."' — t' They are banditti !" 
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— « Banditti ! pho !" — « Robbers, then ?" 

— " Pho" — " Look ! look — they are all a-com- 
in' this way." 

" They are imps o' the bottomless pit," whis- 
pered our old man ; as. he lay on the floor of the 
carriage. — " They are the evil sperits o' the 
swine ; — there ! there !" 

The party came up ; their tall heavy torches 
pouring out a cloud of thick, black, perpetual 
smoke, with a strong smell of sulphur ; — a loud 
noise — and a most alarming brightness. " Let 
me out !" cried our hero. " Let me out, if I die 
for it. — I'll meet 'em face to face ! — I'll not 
stay here, to be roasted alive. — /know !" 

" Hush — hush !" — " They are white boys, I 
reckon." — « So do I." — " Or Mohawks." — 
" Or Tories" — " Arter somebody, I'll wage." — 
" What for ?" — « what for ! why ; to tar an' 
feather um." — " Been smokin' out a squatter." 

— Such were the various, audible conjectures of 
the people, inside. 

But, instead of setting fire to the carriage, the 
party, as they came up, quenched a few of the 
smaller torches ; and stuck the rest into a high. 
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wet JDank — up which, covered as it was, with a 
glittering hoar frost — and a multitude of petty, 
newly formed icicles — the dazzling, bright flame, 
and gushes of smoke, went, with a singular, and 
beautiful effect. One would have thought, if he 
bad come upon the party, by surprise, that, per- 
adventure, they were guardians of unholy fires -^ 
little springs of light — Issuing out of the solid 
earth, like a multitude of new fountains. 

A dead silence now ensued ; after which, our 
hero heard a voice, that was familiar to his ear. 

" Ye must break bulk, ye lubbers ! must you ? 
Here, owner ! here ; this a-way !" cried one of the 
party — a stranger — with a rude, harsh growl. 
" My eyes, Tib P' answered another; " my eyes, 
Tib! all on her beam-ends!" — " aye, aye I'* 
" A three decker, too — bear a hand, here ! bear 
a hand 1" — cried a third. " Less o' that. Bob 
Horton — less o' that, now !*' added another, in 
a voice of authority: " less o' that; and, be 
d — d to you. Halloo ; you ! major ! — where's 
the seed ?" 

" Here 'tis," answered the driver, taking out 
the keg of powder, and putting it into his arms : 
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" Here 'tis, our gineral ; safe and sure : had a 
narrer escape, tho', I guess." 

" Narrow escape ! yer fat-headed numskull ! 
If yer'd all a gone over the pitch, ye*d a been 
sarved right. What, on 'arth, you stupid, blun* 
dering rascal; what, on 'arthmustye come round 
here, with your horses, for ? Couldn't ye *a sent 
us the seed ? — Herie, my lads, here ! lay hold o' 
that ; heave away ! heave away ! we'll soon rip 
her out o' the mud." 

" Rip a line o' battle ship out o' the mud, fust 

— ye great, slobberin' fresh-water loons;" re- 
torted another voice. — "Bear a hand, here; 
bear a hand ! — Off hatches, an' bowse out the 

cargo. She'll right of herself, then ; Yo — • 

heave o ! — That's your sort ! Yo, heave, o ! 
my hearties !" — " Now for it, again ! — There ! 
there ! there she goes, all together, now !" — 
" Aye, aye, sir."— « All's ready, there ?"— " All 
ready, sir — heave away, then! heave away!" 

— « Right a-head, with her !" 

" Aye, aye, sir — lubbers an' all." 
" Yo — heave o', then ! — Yo ; heave o ! 
once more I once more ! — Yo, heave o ! — 
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bear away ! bear away. Altogether, now ! — 
all — togeth— er — er — er! that's your sort ! yol 
ho ! yo, ho ! there, she goes ! there, she rights V' 

" Darn that are noisy feller !" cried one of 
the party. " Why; dam his hide, I say! — 
There's no gettin' a word o' common sense, out 
o' these 'ere chaps ; nothin' '11 do for a body, 
now, but his fresh water sea lingo ; ever since he 
took a Sabba' day's trip, arter cawd fish, over 
Narntucket shoals. — Hoo-raw, for our side !" 

" Hourra for i/0Uy our Jonathan ! Hourra for 
you ! Shiver my timbers, if I wouldn't like for to 
have you a mid ships, for a glass or two — lashed 
with our cabin-boy, 'thort a med'cine chist — 
where ye might have a mouthful o' ropes eend 
a piece, an' box the compass thegjther, d'ye see. 
He'd Jai*n you a bit o' common sense — / 
guess.*^ 

" No jaw, there, no jaw ! bear a hand." — 
** Aye, aye, sir." 

In a few minutes more, the job was over ; the 
whole party disappeared — only two carrying 
torches ; — a new harness — a new driver — new 
horses, and " a heap o' new baggage" being 
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provided for the coach ; and, before sunrise, Jn 
the drowsy cold air of an October morning — 
which made all, that had passed, appear like a 
dream — our travellers were once more on their 
way to York. 

Meanwhile, however, the formidable " major" 
— « 'prietor" — « driver" — « an! so forth" — 
had smuggled himself into the stage, where he 
sat above an hour, on the back seat, muffled up to 
the eyes, without being discovered by our hero : 
who fancied, nevertheless, when he came to know 
the whole of the night's adventure, that his very 
flesh had crawled, whenever, by the jolting of 
the carriage ; or by a new arrangement of legs, 
he and his adversary came together. Nay ; that, 
although his bad eyes were covered up — the 
eyes of the major — and, although, it was very dark, 
he, our brave boy, had felt them watching his 
heart, all the way. 

The new coachman was quite a character. He 
was little, odd, and lumpish ; his eyes were askew; 
his head " wap sided ;" his great nose transpa- 
rent — red — and fiery. He was lame of one 
leg; he was never still — his teeth projected fright- 
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folly — his ears were uncommonly large — his 
hair, white — and the expression of his ugly eyes, 
when they could be seen — (for he never looked 
any body in the face ; and avoided our hero, with 
especial care) — the expression thereof, absolute- 
ly wolfish. He was bare-footed ; half naked : 
ragged, and miserably unclean. His arms and 
legs were too long ; his head, too large, for his 
body; — ^so that, altogether, when he was fairly 
mounted upon the box, just reaching the foot 
board, with his long toes out ; his eager-looking 
red eyes continually snapping, with a spitefol vi- 
vacity; and a ragged fear-naught great coat, loosely 
dangling over the seat, in fringes — he looked not 
very imlike some wild creature, of the baboon 
family, skinned to the waist. 

Walter knew the fellow, and was not sorry to 
meet him again ; particularly, after having been 
served up, face to face, for a whole hour, in the 
dark, with "itfr. Major Jeremiah Davison^ stage 
proprietory cnsmer^ driver ^ S^c. S^c^ — whose insup- 
portable eyes, and very bad expression of counte- 
nance, kept our hero in a perpetual fidget — a 
fever — which would soon have ended in a down- 
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right quarrel, if it were only for relief, had liot 
uncle Tib, the, new driver, appeared, with a face 
that, ugly, and abominable as it was, did not ap- 
pear quite so devilish — cowardly — and cruel, as 
the cut throat, sulky visage of the major. Uncle 
Tib was a " help o' the consam" — a pauper, who, 
being supported by the parish, or county -r- the 
major had got for a coachman, by underbidding 
every body else, at a preceding annual distribu- 
tion of the poor : who, in the country parts of 
America, are put up at auction — where he, who 
will take them into his own house, at his own ta- 
ble, for the least money, gets them for a year ; 
and his money, as he can, from the treasury of 
the state. A little time before ; about a month, 
perhaps, while our hero was yet very feeble, this 
uncle Tib had got himself into an awkward scrape, 
at the parsonage. The family were in a bustle, 
with some news about a rising " away up, in the 
back settlements." He had come to the preach- 
er's for a little money, which was due, in " hard 
cash;" and, while their backs were turned — 
while they were all in confusion, — he had been 
wicked, or foolish enough to take advantage of it. 
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Our boy caught him in rather an equivocal 
attitude — near the keyhole of a door, whilehis fa- 
ther was rummaging for the litde " hard money" 
which he had concealed for the day of trouble — 
caught him, in the fact; grappled with him; 
and, but for the shrieking of Edith, might have 
strangled him for it, on the spot. " Such is the 
power of mighty love," though— Dryden — such, 
the unexampled moderation of his nature, when 
she poured out her soft influence over it ; — 
such, the power of sweet intercession, that — 
instead of strangling the miserable wretch, he 
contented himself with shaking him — till he was 
frightened, half out of his wits. 

Uncle Tib did not, or would not, appear to 
recollect our hero, in his new dress ; but, some- 
times, the fiendish look of his little, red,' angry 
eyes ; or the fierce gnashing of his teeth, when 
Walter spoke to the passengers — would startle 
him — or thrill his blood — as effectually, as if 
the creature had menaced him, with alarming 
speech. He was, therefore, upon his guard. 

But, after all, poor Tib had something of a 
droll humour about him ; a disposition for laugh, 
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which frequently manifested itself during the 
journey. There is a natural talkativeness about 
barbers and coachmen — everywhere. It grows 
out of their trade ; like story telling, at sea — or 
anywhere, else — if men are thrown together, 
upon the watch. They dare not go to sleep ; 
and have no other way to keep awake. Hence, 
all our great stories are from the sailor ; the shep- 
herd ; the nurse, or the soldier. 

" Nation sharp — in a gineral way ?" said un- 
cle Tib ; without addressing himself to any body, 
in particular ; — or turning his head ; or looking 
up. It was adroitly done, too. It was either 
a remark, or a question ; a bit of soliloquy, — or 
a touch of good fellowship; — ^just as another might 
be willing to understand it. No reply. — Our 
hero sat still, amusing himself with conjectures 
about the company, for a good half hour. 

" Ye hain't gut sich a thing — I 'spose — any 
of ye — as a chaw o' pig tail, have yer !" said 
uncle Tib ; after a dreary interval ; — but as if 
no wise intimidated by the previous failure. 

« Oh —yes !" -« "Have you railly, though?"— 
" I ruther guess I have, sich as 'tis — tain't fuss 
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chop ;" quoth a passenger. " Look o' that — 
now ;'* — taking a large roll of tobacco out of his 
trowsers' pocket ; and reaching it — with a good 
humoured laugh — to uncle Tib. It was covered 
with large, coarse crumbs of gingerbread and 
cheese. 

Tib was a thoughtful driver: he knew the 
value of time. So ; wiping the offered pig tail on 
his cuff, he took it between his teeth ; and gave 
the four horses a sharp cut, a-piece, to begin 
with ; after which, while they were springing away, 
at full speed, he bit off three large mouthfuls . 
gave one to the major, with a dutiftil bow ; swal- 
lowed one, " to make sure of itV* stowed one 
away, for a time of need — as pig-tail " doozVt 
grow on every bush ;'* and, giving the horses 
another cut, each, he returned the " balance,'* 
with a word or two of acknowledgment, which 
nobody was able to make out ; another bow ; and 
a sort of whistle, which made all the passengers 
turn away, and stop their ears. 

" Cute feller, too ! — knows what's what" — 
said one of the company, to Hale ; throwing out 
the remark, as the driver did, his — for a lure. 
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Hale retorted in a like fashion — very cautiously 
— looking one way, and speaking another; so that 
if nobody chose to take it up, nobody could be 
oflended, or hurt. After two or three such trials 

— the remarks growing more particular; the 
answers longer, more familiar, and more direct, 
every time — they got fairly a going — through 
a third person — who might have passed for their 
interpreter, save that he never opened his mouth 

— until diey were able to do without him; when 
they made n'o scruple, of keeping up a noisy con- 
versation with each other — athwart his face — 
through his head -- any liow — any way — rak- 
ing bim fore and aft — bitting him between wuid 
and water, at every jolt of the carriage. Our boy 
was greatly amused. It reminded him of his 
early squabbles, at home, with his dear Edith 
Cummin — poor girl — when they would sit in 
opposite corners of the great fire-place — all 
agog on their blocks ; and say the most impudent, 
saucy things to each other, under pretence of a 

"soliloquy; — or, by way of talking to a third per- 
son ; which third person, for lack of a better, 
was frequently the poor deaf woman, Lucy Arm- 
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str&ng; — or, it may be, the cat, or the dog ; or 
a shadow. 

" Have a gingerberd ?* said onie of the passen- 
gers to him, while he sat musing over the past — ' 
half asleep ; his heart full — his eyes — and him- 
self ready to cry out, if he spoke. " Have a 
gingerberd ?" opening a large wooden box — un- 
der his very nose — full of baked beans ; fat 
pork, pickled " caowcuuibers " ; rye-and-Indian 
bread; cheese; dough-nuts; and sausages. — 
" Have a gingerberd ? won^t ye ? — mister — " 

" Thank ye, kindly," said our hero. — " No 
appetite, none at all. Much oblige' to you, tho', 
as if I had." , 

" Don't say no, if you wouldn't ; — better 
have a sarsage ? — wun't you ? — nor you ? — 
nor you ?" — 

" No 'casion — give ye thanks; git sarsages 
to home." — " Better have one." — " Who, I ?" 
" Yes." — « No, I thank you." — « Hadn't ye 
better ? " — " Very good, what there is on't." — 
"I say, you ! Judge; — Mister Judge." — "Enough 
on't too — such as 'tis." — " Very like — but I 
have no appetite. I'm rather unwell." — "Take 
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an' iiigyoii — ingyons are proper good, when ye're 
sick." — " You're out o' Weatliersfield, I guess; 
aint yer ?" — " Well j what if I am ?" — "I 
thought so, — Famous place for young' uns, that?" ' 
— "Young ones?" — "Oh — no; ung-yuns— | 
ying-iins, or — some folks call um — ingyons '* ' 

" Well ; don't care if I do," said uncle Tib ; 
putting his hand into the box; — while the owner 
held it, between liis knees ; — and helping him- 
self, to as much as he could grasp, without look- 
ing to sec what he had. 

" Possible !" exclaimed one of the olliers, tak- 
mg an apple-pie out of his hat, and leaning to- 
ward Walter." — " Slick enough that, hey ? — 
you'll have a bit o' my poor pie, — won't ye?" 

" I don't love poor pie," said he ; quite over- 
come by the sight, and smell, as it lay steam- 
ing under his nose ; turning away his head ; and 
crawling out into the open air, along side of the 
driver. 

" I say ; ^ou, driver !" — cried one of the el- 
derly passengers ; who, having been laughed at, 
for some droll observation before, seemed greatly " 
disposed for a frolick. — " 1 say; t/mt, driver 1 
what ails that air head o' yourn ?" 
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" Well ; an' I say, you^ passager" - — imitat- 
ing him, quite happily-^ ^* I say, you^ passager I 
what ails that air tongue o' youm ? better pull it 
in, I guess; eend on't is a little in my way— 
that's into him, a few !" — "nudging" Walter, who 
could hardly ke^p his countenance, while he saw 
the head of the monster bobbing about ; — and 
heard his adversary tell him that it " spun round 
like, a ball o' butter, in a pewter plate." 

" Don't git in a feeze, uncle Tib ; — you can't 
help your head, I dare say ; — - Give ye a touch 
o' old hundred. 

** S\ch a beauty I did gfow, 
" Ukai they put me in the field, 
" For io «keer away the crow" — 

" Mind how ye screech ! whoa ! whip ! — ye'll 
skeer the cattle — whoa, whip — whoa ! — might 
as well show him your own face — whoa, whip ! 
— if you've gut a cholick, say so ; — sich a beau- 
ty, I did grow ! — I thought 'twas the pig — 
whoa — whip ! — whoa ! — never know'd afore, 
who that air song was made about." — 

" No, no — uncle Tib — you don't rightly see 
through me, I expect." 
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" Well ; that's ruther civil o' you ; any how." 
- — i* What a huflF you're at ! I only axed a ques- 
tion." — « What was it ?" — " What was it ? — 
why ; pooty feller you — what's that air stickin' 
plaster on your head for ?" — " Stickin' plaster, 
hey?"— "Yes."— "Why; that's my hat."— "No !"-^ 
" No ! but I say 'tis." — " What's it good for ?"— 
" What's it good for? — good for corns; whoa, 
whip ; whoa ! " — " Wun't keep out rough wea- 
ther." — " Will, what's fifty . times wuss." — 
" Well ; what's that ?" — " What's that ? why ; 
old hunderd." — « What'U you take for't ?" — 
" What'll I take for't ? why — flour o' sulphur 
— star light, an' sperits o' turpentine — whoa ! 
whip ! whoa !" 

Our hero could stand it no longer. ThI hat 
was only a patch — - the fragment of a crown ; 
stuck over one ear, like a plaster. 

From that moment, of course, there was an end 
of all reserve. Men who have laughed heartily, 
together, are not soon able to look into each 
other's faces, without laughing. So too, where 
they have been drunk, together ; or slept, in a 
watch-house, together — years of common, every 
day intercourse, will not make them half so well 
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acquainted, as a single day, so spent, — a single 
hour. It is impossible to be serious, or digni- 
fied, when they meet, again. 

A more sensible conversation followed, in which 
Walter tried, for a whole hour, to participate; 
but, partly owing to his awkward situation, with 
uncle Tib, which prevented him from hearing 
perfectly what was said ; and partly from a bashful 
temper, which, when he did hear, and was ready 
to reply — kept him silent — he was quite unable 
to participate. Resides — when he had any thing 
to say, he spent so much time in considering ham 
he should say it, that, when he spoke, the time 
for speaking had gone by; and nobody knew 
what he meant. Once or twice, a very seasonable 
remark was on the tip of his tongue ; but a dead si- 
lence, or a blank stare of expectation, or hope, firom 
somebody or other, put him out : and, five or six 
times, after a tolerable phrase or two had escaped 
him, in a low voice, and with excessive rapidity, 
Hale — to whom he was talking, by the way, under 
cover — had begged of him to say it over, again ; 
but, whenever he tried, he made such a piece of 
work, with what he had spoken wfiU, before ; so 
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Utterly ruined it — so utterly — that he had weU 
nigh made up his mind, at one time, whatever 
should come of it, never to open his mouth, again* 
What would he not have given for the strpid, 
coarse courage; the freej careless fluency, of 
the blockheads about him. They were no match 
for him — he knew that : he knew that, if he could 
only get fairly a-going, for once, he should be 
able to put them all to shame — to surprise them — 
awe them ; and astonish Hale, who, as the devil 
would have it, kept looking at him, as if he did 
really expect something out of the common way^ 
from his mouth; and would like him, if he could. 
This made the matter ten times worse; and what 
was yet more galling, just when, after a dozen or 
more disappointments — Hale had begun to re- 
gard him with looks rather more expressive, he 
thought, of surprise, or pity, than of respect, 
or admiration — a subject roSe, about which 
Hale appeared very anxious to get precisely the 
information, that our hero could have supplied 
him with, but for his bashfulness. Another was 
doing it, after a very poor fashion ; but with a look 
of singular self complacency; for the mild, un- 
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assuming, serious manner of Hale, had m^ade 
every body in the stage exceedingly solicitous 
about him. He had hardly opened his mouth ; 
he had not spoken a rude, or angry word ; and 
yet — of the whole company, there was not one, 
who would not sooner have affironted pur hero, 
rash and powerful, as he appeared — sooner, by 
far — than this retired, modest-looking little man, 
whom , either could have " handled," with 
ease. 

In the course of their conversation, they had 
come to the top of another hill. The road be- 
fore them was very steep ; cut up with prodigious 
ruts ; and covered with up-torn trees. " Hold 
in !" cried our hero ; " hold in, I say !" The 
reins were all abroad on the backs of the horses. 
— " Hold in, my good fellow ; or we shall have 
another job, for the horse butchers I" — " Or 
grave-diggers, may be," said a voic^, with a 
sulky, but very significant, uncomfortable intona- 
tion. It was that of the major. 

Our boy was prevented from inquiring what 
he meant, by the prospect before him. There 
was the road — running, zig zag, from the top to 
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the bottom of a slippery, steep hill — beset with 
large rocks, and pine stumps ; ditches on both 
sides — and a torrent of muddy water tumbling 
and smoking away, like a " mill race," on the 
left, from which the leaders kept continually 
** sheering," or "shying," with evident alarm. 
Uncle Tib got ready for the descent, like another 
Anabal. He got up ; looked about him, fearless^ 
ly; braced both feet; got back, as far as he 
could, into the box; took down the large tin 
trumpet, and held it between his knees. The 
major pulled up his legs — every one following 
his example — and grappled at such part of the 
roof or side, as he could reach : Walter thrust, 
his right arm through the curtain — set his teeth 
— and clung to a pillar — wishing himself out of 
the carriage, forty times over ; yet ashamed to 
make the proposal, so long as the more expe- 
rienced were quiet. 

" All ready !" cried uncle Tib ; shaking the 
reins out, and flourishing the whip. 

" All ready — fire away !" 

" Gallop or trot, Mister Major Davison ?" 

". Trot^ you blockhead, you ! How do ye 
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s'pose ye are gwyinl to trot the critturs over sich 
a bit o' road as that ? You've never been here 
afore, I expect ? have you ?" 

" Harricane here, I guess, though." 
. " Well ; what if there was ! gallop the harder,, 
yer muttonhead — run 'em — run 'em — jump /em! 

— pretty feller you, for a driver ! — make 'em 
spring to it ! — How ye gwyin* to get over them 
'air trees, if ye don't ? give it to 'um sharp ? " 

" Some folks are cute enough, I guess; where 
they've nothin' at stake. I'm not so despert rash 
— I'll not run 'em here ; I darzn't You may, if 
you like." 

" Darzn't ! ye blockhead, you ! — Hourra ! 
can't speak a word of Inglish — hourra, there ! 
give me the reins ! — hourra, there ! I do wonder 
what sich great nasty, good-for-nothin' — greecy 

— snappish — " 

" Come, come, our major — none o' that — I 
shan't have a word o' your jaw — big as ye be" — 
throwing the reins into his lap ; — "hourra, there !" 

" Fire an' brimstone ! lay hold o' the trumpet, 
I say — lay hold o' the trumpet, our Tib; and 
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blow away like nineteen devils — or you may get 
a licken', my lad." 

" Licken' ! — I get a licken' ! — who'll give me 
a licken'? — you— you — ain't afeard o' you, our 
major — lick away, if ye dare ; tan your hide for 
you, any day — one arm tiedl)ehind me. — Lickin' ; 
to be sure !" 

Here the matter ended. " Our major" crawled 
out ; hourraed, before he had got hold of the 
the reins ; took the fore seat; gave the horses a 
cut ; and set off, down the hill at half speed -— 
cracking the whip — brandishing both arms — 
bawling and shouting, as if he were mad ; uncle 
Tib, the new driver, bellowing such a tremen- 
dous charge upon his long tin trumpet, all the 
way, that our hero's head rang every night, 
in his sleep, for a week or two, afterwards. 

'* There ye be — all safe, agin ! " said " our 
major ;" throwing the reins, with a triumphant 
shake, over the rumps of the horses — while they 
stood stamping, heated, smoking and snorting, in 
the great level road. 

"No thanks to you, tho'," said uncle Tib; 
reaching for the reins, afar out ; and " chirrup- 
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jng" to the horses, at the same tune — " No 
thanks to you, tho' — " 

" But a marcy, nevertheless ; a great mar — 
oh ! — " — another violent pitch of the carriage ; 
and, away went all the passengers, head over 
heels, again, among, the hard-ware. 

" Hourra for you ! uncle Tib ! — Hourra for 
you — that beats all nater ! " 

Enough. The day was fruitful in adventure ; 
so that our hero felt nothing for several hours, of 
that insupportable home sickness; that most 
enervating of all human maladies, to the youth- 
ful heart. Among other matters, the whole 
arcana of driving, was laid open to him — in a 
very simple, brief way, by uncle Tib. ** The 
rougher the road, yer see — the harder ye'II 
drive," said uncle Tib. "Yer must al'ays have 
the eends o' the reins wound about your arms 
■'— or your legs — or your body, yer see — so — . 
if the cattle should start, yer see — you've gut 
*em, arter all." — "They've got you^ you mean.** 
— " That's all you know about it ! — 'Spose that 
air leader, there — he twitches this 'ere rein, 
here, yer see ; right out o' my hand, here — why. 
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yer see, I've gut him agin, here;^* lifting his foot, 
about which, therein was tangled. — "Why; 
true." — " So ; when yerVe come to the top of a 
bad hill, yer must give 'em a taste o' the trumpet, 
yer see — Lord you ! — yer've no sort o' notion 
how the critturs love it ! — puts the life into um, 
like a nest full o' bumble bees." — " But why 
gallop down hill ? — I can't well see the rea- 
son of that." — " Lord, gosh ; on'y to think how 
nignorant some people is ! — Why ; to look at 
you, now, nobody 'd never expect you to ax 
a question, so foolish — not you." — "But why — 
why is it? — why do you gallop down hill?" 
— " Why ; to keep 'um out o' the way o' the 
stage." — " No ; really." — " To be sure ; 
why, bless your silly heart — if we didn't 
gallop 'um like smoke, down a steep hill, the 
stage would run over 'um, you see. — Besides all 
that air, when we run 'um down this 'ere hill, 
here, we gits a fresh start, yer see, for goin' up 
that air tother hill, there — " 

There was no answering this, " But why do 
you keep such a blowing all the time, now ? — 
Won't it lose the effect ? ~ " — « What say ? " 
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— " They won't care for it, I should think, 
by 'ra hy,^~^ " O — ho ! — I see what ye're at. — 
Why — we blow it, now, yer see, for the folks 
about here: they takes the loose paper. 
Then we blow 'um out, agin, at the tops o* the 
hills; or when we come nigh the taverns; or 
baitin' places, or post offices, or ferries — or 
bridges — or — so, ye see, we keep on, blowin' 
it, all the time, now" 

The major began to look very anxious, 
now. His head, and half his body were continu- 
ally out of the " stage," as if he were looking for 
somebody. Walter had his eye upon him — 
he did not half like his behaviour. After a 
while, the major proposed, with a sulky look, that 
they should get out, and walk up the next hill. 
Our hero had no objection; — he acceded, 
cheerfully ; — and was getting out, when, all at 
once, a strange thought struck him ; and he seated 
himself again, without saying a word. He began 
to foresee mischief — a conspiracy, (for he had 
read of such things) — perhaps to run away 
with all their " baggage," — perhaps, to rob and 
murder the whole party. If so, the plan' could 
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ofily be disappointed, by systematick resistance, 
to every scheme proposed — no matter how 
plausible — in that quarter, from which the peril 
was to be apprehended. 

" No," said he, therefore ; — " no." — It was 
laughable enough to see the resolute gravity of 
his countenance, while he seated himself. — 
« No — I choose to remain here. They may go 
out, if they like — but " — very significantly, — " if 
they take a fool's advice, why ; they'll stay where 
they air." 

"But, sir — Mr. Harwood" — our hero had 
never been called Mister Harwood, but once before, 
in ail his life — it made a man of him, on the spot: 

— he felt as if he were thereby elected into a new 
office ; — and he determined, whatever should hap- 
pen, to surprise the people about him, by some 
quiet, unostentatious act of heroism : — " But, sir 

— Mr. Harwood," quoth Hale ; " the horses will 
never be able to draw us up, there. It is nearly a 
mile to the top, I should guess." 

** Very much of a gentleman," said our hero 
to the driver — byway of generalship, iothim — 
but winking to Hale, as he spoke. 
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'^Much of a gentleman," quoth uncle Tib; 
** how can sich a little feller be much of a gentle- 
man ? " — Hale could not understand the wink, 
or would not ; and our hero thought him pro- 
vokingly stupid : — never to have seen through 
^e conspiracy, was bad enough; but thus to 
stand, looking at him, with such an air of per- 
plexity, was quite inexcusable. — " Why will 
you not come out ? " said Hale. — " We are 
all out, now you see." — "Yes — you are all out 
— as you'll find one o' these days, I flatter my- 
self; — in short, sir," mysteriously ; " in short, 
sir, as the Irishman said — in short, sir — there 
is policy in war. We never catch lions with 
cobwebs. — Remember that, sir — we never catch 
lions with cobwebs — I choose to stay, here. I 
choose to &re as well, if the major will permit, 
as the warming pans, or the dead hog ;" the live 
one had been carried off. — " JTiey ride up hill, 
and so shall I — ^ I can go afoot, without paying 
for it" 

Hale shook his head, and pursued his way. 
" Do you walk — or do you not ? " said our 
hero, to the major. — " Hadn't I better stay, here, 

VOL. II. H 
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to take care 6' the lumber?'' — " Undotihtedly 

— and so shdl I — I, Major Davison — I, too, 
shall stay here, to take care o' the lumber ;" 

— retorted our hero, with unspeakable dig- 
nity. 

A dead silence followed. Walter was re- 
markably well satisfied with himself — so young 

— hardly a man grown ; — yet, of a large com- 
pany — a new traveller too, as he was — the 
only one, who was able to see through a conspi- 
rator, at a glance. What might he not hope, 
for himself, when he should come to be older ? 
If his intellectual, natural sagacity, were so supe- 
rior to that of other men ; what might he not 
achieve, when that should come to be sharpened 
with age, and experience ? 

While he was ruminating in this way ; bless- 
ing his Maker, that he had already given him 
sudh a fine opportimity for signalizing himself; 
wondering, in his heart, what Edith would say, 
when she should come to hear of the courageous 
exploit — watching the major, all the time, like 
a cat — with no sense of personal danger, to chill 
the adventurous flow of his blood ; — - while thus 
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employed — imagining himself a personage of 
no little consequence ; and feeling, altogether, very 
like a young knight, newly horsed for any kind 
of wind-mill, that might come in his way ; — pre- 
cisely in the climax of his beautiful, strange hal- 
lucination, he saw a gigantick old man coming to- 
ward them, out of a thick wood ; — just, exactly, 
where the road was the deepest, and where the hill 
was most perpendicular. — Yes — yes — Walter 
Harwood saw bow it was — nothing could be 
clearer — it was all a planned affair — any body 
could see that, now. The trumpet — the hill — 
the new driver — the discharge of the passengers 
— every thing was explained. Besides, that very 
old man, or another very like him, had actually 
kept a-head of them, all the day long. They had 
nearly overtaken him a little after day-light; but 
were nevef ^ble to pass him. Whenever they 
came to a long hill; whenever they stopped, 
for bait, or water, that unaccountable, big old 
man would get entirely out of sight, with his pre- 
ternatural stride. Our hero's blood ran cold, 
when he saw him approach, alone, as if to 
head the horses. He had hardly thought 

H 2 
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of the matter, before. He now began to tremble 
at his own rashness. He was alone — there 
were three to contend with. Pedlars, he knew, 
very well, were common all over the States ; large, 
powerful men, who thought nothing, of a week or 
ten days' travel, " right in eend ;" at the rate of 
sixty miles a-day ; over a good road, or a tolerable 
Indian " trail." But our hero — in his heroick 
perturbation — overlooked this. , He forgot also^ 
their own lazy progress — hardly forty miles a- 
day ; he could only think of the alarming circum- 
stance, that, an old man — white, with age — 
of prodigious bulk — with a heavy pack strapped 
upon his broad shoulders, had kept up, all the 
day long, with four powerful horses. There was 
nothing to be compared with it, in all the books 
and histories, that he had met with — except in 
that of Sinbad the Sailor, where the did man of 
the desolate island, rode his visitors about, after 
calabashes — wherefore, he buttoned his coat up 
to his chin — cleared his feet — and prepared, 
for desperate warfare. 

The first onset of the driver, was adroitly 
managed. Nothing could have been better cal* 
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culated, perhaps, to lull the vi^ance of any body. 
" HaUoa ! uncle Obadiah," said he. — « Halloa ! 
is that you ? — How goes it ?" — " How goes it, 
with yourself?" — ^* Heavy road, hey ?" — ** Ru- 
ther heavy ; where bound ?" — " Cleverly, I give 
ye thanks." — " He pretends to be deaf," thought 
oiu" boy. — " Whoa ! whit" ! continued uncle Tib 

— touching the leader's ear ; — ** how*s the 
gals, now, uncle Oby ?" — " That am I ! —heard 
o* the risin'?" — " The rising — what rising? 

— out o' that, now !" cutting the horses, all 
round. — " Give us a lift, can't ye — ruther tired I 
am ; consider'ble tough road along here, I ruther 
guess, uncle Tib." 

" O, ho !" thought our hero; — " catch old 
birds with chaff! — How well they manage it P* 

" Why — as to that air consam. — What say 
yoa^ major ? — shall I give him a boost ? -»- or 
no ?" 

" What dy'e ax me, for ? — 'gin the law, ye 
blockhead. Give him a lift, if you like ! but I 
must'nt know nothin' at all about it." — " Jump 
up, here, uncle Diah — jump up, right away," said 
the driver. The old man was instantly aboard. 

H 3 
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" How many ?" said he, looking into the stage : 
" How many, have yer ?" — in a sort of whisper 
— " would'nt all get out, hey ?" 

Our hero's blood thrilled at his look : — he 
prepared for a spring. " All the rest are a 
mile a-head, afore this time," quoth uncle Tib* 
" Tories are out" — *" Why !" -^ "You don't say 
so !" — " Darn me, if they ban^t tho', all out, 
agin !" — " Fire an' brimstone !" exclaimed the 
major; springing up, so suddenly, as to overthrow 
poor Walter, who, reaching out; collared him — 
forced him back ; and pitched him into a far cor- 
ner of the carriage, head over heels. — " Pos- 
serble !" — " Hourra !" — « Well done, you !" 
cried out all three Of the conspirators — two of 
them, with a laugh. 

Another mysterious conversation followed : 
many watch-words were interchanged — our 
hero was completely puzzled. He began to fear 
that, peradventure, the plan was deeper than he 
had supposed ; else why the extraordinary sub- 
missiveness of the major ? why this portdhtous 
quiet ? Willing to throw them ofif their guard, 
he turned, with a careless air, toward uncle Tib, 
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whose feet were bruised and bleeding; and 
asked him why he did not wear the shoes, that 
he saw hanging over the seat. 

" Ye don't s'pose Mez/*^ stand it long; do you? 

— much as / can do — I tell you" — holding up 
first one bleeding foot, and then the other — " to 
keep the soles o' my feet good, growin' as they 
be, all the time — let alone the shoes, hey ? — 
Skin o' your teeth, here !" 

" S-arvant sir !" said the pedlar — turning to- 
ward our hero. — " Your name ain't Woodbury 
—is it ?'— " No, sir." — « You don't call your- 
self Johnson, or Smith, or Hobby, do yer ?' — 
" No, sir." — " Your name's Harpwell, then, 
hey ?"^- " You are mistaken." — " What is it — 
if I may be so bold ?" -^ " None o' your business." 

— " Posserble !" -^ " His name is Harwood — 
Walter Harwood — Walter /" cried uncle Tib, 
with all his power." — "I thought so !" -— was 
the answer — " I thought so ! — if I didn't, Vm 
up a tree — that's a fact. — He's all the Carter 
family about his eyes — very picter of ole Jere- 
my Carter." 

Now, it happened, oddly enough, that " old 

H 4? 
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Jeremy Carter" was, decidedly — ^beyond all ques- 
tion — the ugliest old man " a-goin' ;" crazy — and 
about as much like our young hero, in his 
marvellous beauty and comeliness — about as 
much — as any other hump-backed, " wap-sided," 
knock-kneed old gentleman were like the Apollo 
Belvidere. But our pedlar wanted a little gossip; 
and would have it, nevertheless. 

" Not Carter, uncle Oby," cried poor Tib. -^ 
screaming as if he would split his gorge; — " not 
Carter, uncle Oby — Walter — Walter !" 

« Any kin to Walter Snyder ?" 

" My stars ! — I jiever know'd people's cris- 
sen names related, afore !" 

Walter was now beginning to despair. It was 
getting dark. What should he do? — If he left 
the carriage, it would be cowardly — excite sus- 
picion — perhaps provoke them to some des- 
perate extremity, lest he might betray them. If 
he remained where he was, he would become, 
what of all things on earth, he could not bear to 
think of — an easy prey, to the remorseless villains 
about him. The sun was going ; the sky, on his 
left, was of a bright blood colour. It would be 
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dark soon — too dark for any thing but mischief* 

He would have given the world for Panther 

to watch by him. ♦ • • • 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

OPEN WAR. — REPUBLICAN LEADER. — EAGLE. 

WAR-DRESS. FAREWELL. NEW YORK. — 

TAVERN. REGULATIONS FOR COMFORT. 

NO SOAP. — NO NIGHT-CAP. TWO IN A BED. 

PUBLIC TOOTH-BRUSH. RETAIL SHOP- 
KEEPERS. EXPEDIENTS. 

Not another loud word was uttered, until, after 
ploughing through the almost impassable road, 
for nearly an hour, they came, suddenly, m 
sight of several persons — apparently of gigantick 
stature — on the top of a hill ; the cold, bright, 
uncomfortable sky behind them, just light enough 
to magnify all their proportions. The driver 
gave a blast, with his trumpet — our hero started 
up : — a loud whooping followed, on every side of 
him. He was ready to leap out of the stage, 
head foremost. 

Nevertheless — it was only the passengers, who 
had begun to fear that they had missed the road. 
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Walter was unspeakably happy ; — he could 
hardly contain himself — hardly command his 
voice, for joy. The brave tumult of his blood 
was all over. He had been too quiet — in the 
cold air of the season, for the temperature of his 
untried chivalry ; too quiet, and for too long a 
time. He felt as if he had been swimmings for 
his life ; as if he were just ashore — famished, coldi 
and faint. Who ever oared for adventure, ' at 
such a time ? 

Here the major desired, very humbly, to be 
let out ; for Walter sat over him, like a dragcm 
over his prey, " With all my heart," said our 
hero ; springing out, and waiting to receive him. 
But no— the major was " out o' fight ;" he only 
took down the trumpet, with a look of deep 
anxiety, and blew quite a military flourish, upon 

it; 

" What is that, for?" said our hero; walking up 
to him, with a fierce, pale, sad countenance* 
" Why ; ain't we out o' the road, agin ?" — " Out 
o* the road !" — " Why ; yes — how do I know 
where we be ?" — " Rascal ! youVe done it a pur- 
pose." — " Oh, Lord !" — " Gentlemen — geu- 
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tlemen ! be prepared." — " Be prepared — for 
what ?" — " Why ; for a plot ; a wicked plot ; jan 
ambush ; or a — " — " How you talk !" 

Our hero now thought it high time to call a 
council of war. So, taking Hale aside, he ex- 
plained the whole matter to him, with an air of 
consummate seriousness. Hale heard him, 
without opening his mouth ; waited, until he was 
entirely through ; but, when it was all over — 
instead of crying to arms! to arms! or showing 
the astonishment, which Walter had confidently 
expected from his quiet face; or any thing of 
that courageous resolution, which he had hoped 
for, — Hale stood, for half a minute, or more, as 
if he were holding his breath ; looked him up in 
the eyes, with an air of great solicitude ; and 
asked him — if he had not better take some- 
thing. 

Before the boy could reply to this unac- 
countable, perplexing, mysterious question — they 
were interrupted by the appearance of a dark, 
tail, square-shouldered man, issuing firom the 
wood, on their left; with a very long musket 
over his right shoulder ; and a prodigious wolf- 
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dog at his heels, covered with blood. " Now, 
sir !" said our hero, to Hale; — "now, sir, what 
d'ye think ?' — " Indeed^ my young friend — I — 
really — really— I do not know.^ — " Look o' the 
major !" — " Well ; what of him ?" — " See ; see ! 
pale as death ; and wiltin' away, like a cabbage 
leaf, in the hot sun.'' 

It was very true. Tlie major did appear to 
shrivel up, even as a leaf, in the hot sun-shine— 
before the martial, plain-looking stranger. Wal- 
ter saw his countenance fall. He took heait 
again.; resolving, if the new comer were Hostile, 
to get rid of his own life, as dearly as he could ; 
if otherwise, to join him straightway; and 
" captivate" all the conspirators on the spot — 
if possibly. 

The stranger wore a coarse, white, farmer's 
frock ; a sort of gabardine, or carter's dress — 
buckled about his waist with a broad leather belt, 
on one side of which, there swung a large bullet 
pouch, and a powder-horn of extraordinary size; 
on the other, something, wrapped up, in a wet 
bandanna handkerchief, about which a sort of 
hunting-net was carelessly bound. 
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** I have an errand for one of you,'* said he. 
He was very pale — though his complexion was 
dark — his look solemn — settled — stem. Yet 
— ^while he stood before them, two or three hasty 
flashes of inward fire went over it; and a slight 
convulsion shook his broad forehead — as if — 
notwithstanding his outward composure, all was 
not right, within. " Wretched man !" he added, 
after a short silence — addressing himself to the 
major, who shook all over, at the sound of his 
voice. — " Wretched man ! — how is this? — how 
came you here?'^here P" — No answer. — "How 
came you in this road ? — what business have you, 
here ? — where were you^ last night ? — ah !** — a 
shot was heard — " ah ! they are closer, than 
I thought ;" — clapping his hand to the bundle, as 
if it were a weapon of death. 

" Pistols — I knew it \ I knew it !" said our 
hero, in a whisper, to his companion. 

The dog bristled up, at the sound of the 
shot, and stretching away, thrust his head into the 
hunting-net, as if he were going to tear the ban- 
danna handkerchief. 
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** Down, Charger, down ! I'll not have you 
feed on such carrion, my brave dog." 

" 'Tis a dead crittur — I dare say — after all," 
said our hero ; growing very sick — as he saw a 
large drop or two of blood oozing slowly through 
the net, and falling to the ground. 

" A dead crittur ! — take no notice of it, young 
man, if you know when you are well off," whis- 
pered some one at his elbow. The boy turned 
his head — a person stood near him —- absolutely 
white with terror — just ready to fall. It was one 
of the passengers ; but he hardly knew him. A 
bugle sounded afar off — the stranger's head fell 
— as if he were in a deep revery — as if he had 
forgotten where he was. The dog set off, to- 
ward the sound, with a low, moaning breath, 
which grew louder and louder, at every spring, 
till his master awoke — heard him — and called 
him ofl^ with a voice, that made Walter jump, 
and put both hands to his head. The dog stop- 
ped — crouched — and came back, trembling, to 
the feet of his master — whining piteously, every 
step of the way, as if he were hurt. 

Another shot followed — another — and a 
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sound, like that of a stage-horn, arose from the 
valley, afar off. The dog, as he lay upon his 
belly, turned up his blood-shot eyes to the face of 
his master ; and bayed more loudly, than before. 

" Death, Charger ! — will ye !" said the man ; 
lifting his foot as if he would crush the ani- 
mal to death. One of the company ventured, 
herewith, to speak. — " Out a gunnin' ruther late, 
mister, to-day — I seem to guess ?" — No re- 
ply. — " Dog's a clever crittur, tho' — aint 
he?" 

" Peace, fool — I want you, sir !" — fixing 
his terrible eyes on our hero. The man fell back 
abashed : Walter stepped forth ; and was going 
to reply — when the pedlar came up to his ear ; 
covered his mouth ; gave him a sign to forbear ; 
and said, in a whisper, that was never forgotten 
by the boy ; never — never — " What are ye 
at, now; hey? — Don't ye know. who 'tis?" — 
" No, no — who is it ?" — " In the Lord's name, 
I charge you, to be still. Do his bidding though, 
whatever it be. — You've got your head in the 
bear's mouth, now ; — git it out, as well as you 
can." — « Oh Lord ! Oh Lord !" 
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Another shot followed ! — another ! — a vol- 
ley, not far off. The farmer stood up, as it were, 
for battle — his great face darkened all over ; his 
large eyes grew larger — his teeth were set — 
his whole aspect and array were terrible. He 
brought his long rifle down — drove home the 
ramrod, with all the force of both hands — (the 
charge was evidently ball) — cocked it ; — and 
wiped the flint with his hat rim. Several more 
shots followed ; but farther off — so that he ap- 
peared relieved ; and his face became, as before. 
After reconnoitering the company, for a minute 
or two, he rested his eyes upon Walter ; went 
apart ; and gave him a sign to follow. 

Our hero obeyed, without any sort of hesita- 
tion — for his blood was warm, with all the bay- 
ing, trumpeting, and shooting about him;— 
obeyed — in spite of the pedlar's look; arid, 
-without hearing the half smothered ejaculation of 
uncle Tib, who had sprung " up a tree," on the 
first appearance of the stranger. The dog heard 
uncle Tib, though our hero did not; and sat 
eyeing the place, from which the sound pro. 
ceeded. 

VOL. II. I 
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" Young man," said the farmer ; stopping 
short, while they were yet within hearing of 
the company ; and gazing at our hero, with a 
look, that brought tears into the eyes of both ; — 
" young man. — Prepare yourself. I have come 
out of my way, to see you. I know your father 
— your own — your real father." — " Sir !" — 
** Recollect yourself; be calm ; where were you, 
last night ?" — " Where was I ? — why, sir ; on 
my way to" — in short, our hero told him every 
thing — all that he had suffered — all that he 
feared. " Enough" Was the reply ; "enough" — 
I thought so — take this letter ; — ^ it is from one, 
who was — wasj indeed — a father to you. 
Read it, after you are safe. Beware how you 
sleep, to night. Watch, for your life ; watch and 
pray. — What ! — how ! — Nathan Hale ! — 
is that you ?" 

** Is it possible ?" said Hale ; coming forward, 

with great eagerness. " Can it be possible ? — 

w what am I to think ? — why ; General Stever — ^" 

** Peace — name no names ; — the enemy are 
out !"— " No ! " -7 " Yea — yea ! — the tories ! 
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'the skinners ! the tow boys ! — the white boys ! 
all the country !" 

No ! — surely — " 

Surely — ay ; surely, as there is a God, above I 

— sure, as death" — striking his rifle down, with 
tremendous power. — " Do you not hear them, 
sir ! — the blood hounds ! They are hunting us, 
and our little ones ; our wives, and our old men ; 

— pursuing them, with fire and sword, like the 
savage beast o' the wilderness. Yea — yea — 
the ministers of the Most High — even they are 
not safe — even they I — at the horns o' the altar. 
Stand up, Nathan Hale, stand up." 

The face of Hale was in shadow ; his complex- 
ion was brown ; hair, black ; eye-brows, heavy ; 
and yet — so instantaneously bright was the 
whole countenance of the man — at hearing these 
words — that Walter grew afraid. 

It was, in truth, as if Hale had undergone a sort 
of transfiguration, before his very face. That aw- 
ful, deep melancholy, which could be seen through 
the calm of his quiet aspect ; a melancholy, which 
had been evidently born of no common event, 
vanished, like a spectre : and he stood forth, of 
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a sudden, before the tall, strong farmer, bright 
with new hope, and courage — breathing aloud 
— like some young, hot, impatient gladiator, 
newly equipped for tlie combat. 

Our hero retreated, unable to endure their in- 
terchanging looks. He felt, as one might feel, 
if he were set, by some unexpected convulsion of 
nature — between two overcharged thunder 
clouds ; — and left motionless — while the bright 
reverberation was breaking eternally round him. 

" What shall we do !" said Hale ; gasping, for 
breath. 

*' Do! — do! — what shall we do, Nathan 
Hale ! — Arm ! arm ! arm ! — To horse ! to 
horse ! — away with every man of the country !- 
away with every boy I — turn out all our brave j 
youth — all — all ! — drive all our women to the \ 
field ! or destroy them, with fire." 

Hale made no reply. His face grew mild, 
and sorrowtnl, again. He looked, once more, - 
as if he had that moment finished counting and ] 
weighing, for himself, all the goods of all the \ 
earth — and found them wanting. 

" Remember, Nathan Hale ! — Remember, 
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Walter Harwood ! Remember ! — ye have had 
a call \ — I have done my errand — I have said 
my say. Your blood be upon your own heads, 
if you do not heed me P* 

<^ But, sir ! sir ! — speak plainly, I beseech 
you," said our hero : — " what shall I do— your 
looks frighten me.*^ 

^^ Ye are wanted I will ye not understand me ? 
Ye are wanted, I tell you ! — Your country is in 
danger. — You are wanted ! youy Nathan Hale 
T— and yoUf Walter Harwood! — ^ Every man 
child of America is wanted ! Sir William Howe 
has taken the field -*- our whole country is in tra- 
vail, with war !" 

** But who shall be our leaders ?' 

« The God of battles — Jehovah.'' 

" Ay, but our earthly captains — our chief?'' 

" George Washington -— — " 

^^ Ah; but our captmns of hundreds ; our cap- 
tains of fifties ; — Qur tell me, that I may 

harness for battle, on the spot." 

" God will provide them. Go ye to the field ! 
"-' go y^ by hundreds — by scores — and by 
tens ; — yea — go singly, as I do — ak>ne — go 
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out, as I have, altogether alone ; each, by him- 
self, young as ye are ; and he shall straightway 
deliver the strong man — the mighty man — the 
man of war — into your hands — the spoiler ! — 
as he hath into mine, this very day !" — lifting 
the wet bundle as he spoke ; holding it up ; and 
shaking it, with a look of terrible joy. " Al- 
mighty Father !" cried a voice. The heart of 
our hero sickened with fear, when he saw the 
bundle ; the shape, thereof — the blood upon it, 
gathered in large drops — the dog lapping the 
net, with a ferocious, eager, half-crazy expres- 
sion of delight. — " Why, Charger, why ! would 
ye !" 

" Man, man !" quoth Hale, in his quiet way; 
but with a look of tremendous authority : — "man ! 
man ! what carry you, there ?" 

" Even what he, whom I have spoiled, carried, 
once ! — Behold ! — bear ye witness for me ! " — 
tearing away the net ; unwrapping the handker- 
chief; and showing a pair of splendidly mounted 
pistols, bound up with a pair of golden epaulets, in 
a superb crimson silk sash. — " Lo ! the spoil of the 
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spoiler. The trappings of death ; down, Charger^ 
down ! " 

Our Boy could hardly get his breath — while 
the manslayer was unwrapping the bundle. He 
had almost wrought himself up to a beliei^ that 
a human head would roll out, before their 
eyes ; or that a scalp would appear, freshly torn 
from the head of a murdered man ; — the rich 
hair hardly stiffened with cold — grey hair^ 
perhaps — or the hair of a youth — a stripling 
— a boy, like himself. 

" Bear witness to what I say ! " continued he, 
who had come up, out of the wood ; " bear witness, 

all ye that are here! This hand plucked 

him down, headlong, from his proud war-horse ! 
tore away these trophies from the saddle-bow — • 
wrenched away these, from the death grasp of 
the great rider ! — The sword of the Lord and 
of Gideon ! — Let us pray." 

" But where's the rest o' the spile ? " whispered 
one, who stood near the extraordinary man. — 
" Where's the rest of it, I wonder ? " — " The 
rest o' what?" — "Why — the watch an' the 
pjurse ; an' the—" —"Blasphemer !" was the reply; 
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accompanied with a blow, that felled him, who I 
had spoken, to the earth. — " Be gone, sir ; be 
gone!" The dog hnd sprung at his throat; 
but instantly withdrew, when Ills master spok-e. 
— " He deserved it, nevertheless. Believe ye, 
that we war, like other men ! Think ye, that 
we care to cheat the wolf — or wrong the vulture, 
ofhis prey ! — Go ye to the wood — ye, that have 
courage to rob adead man — go ye there ; go," — 
pointing with his arm — " go ye, there ; and ye 
shall not lack watches ; nor silver ; nor gold. I ' 
know thathe hath of each; for the ransom, that lie 
offered me, lies trampled into the red earth, at 
his feet. — Seize him, Charger ! " 

The dog, before a soul could interfere, spranff . 
off; and overtook the major, while he was on the 
way ; at fiiU speed — perhaps, to give the alarm j 
perhaps, to rifle the dead ; he having courage 
for that — courage, perhaps, for either. 

" Wretch ! " cried his new adversary ; pursu- 
ing him, over the liill, in time to save his throat; 
wrenching away the trumpet ; and giving him n 
blow with it, over the head — a blow, which a 
tered the shape of botli, materially ; — *' wretch ! 
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■ — it was you then ; was it ? — you — you> 
that gave the alarm. If I were quite sure; if I 
only knew it — by the God of Jacob and 
Joshua, the dog should swallow your heart 
alive — alive, sir — on the spot, before my 
face." 

" What is the matter, pray ? what on earth, is 
the matter ! " cried Hale ; running up ; and, 
with all the passengers, greatly alarmed, at seeing 
the awful eyes of the stranger fixed upon our 
hero, with an expression of deep sorrow — yea, 
of unspeakable sorrow. — " What, on earth. 
General Ste •*— sir ' — that is — how altered you 
are, within a few days ; why do you shake your 
head, so ? — why that look of terrible compas- 
sion ? — tears ! — grief — absolute grief. — Then 
may we, indeed, look out for mischief. Some- 
thing is the matter." 

" You have come to blows — warfare — your 
dog is covered with blood." 

" It is the blood of men ! '' — « Great God !" 
« No — not of men ! It is the blood of the 
ravisher — the blood of the murderer. — Have 
don^ beast I have done, I say ! wj^uld ye poison 
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yourself? — Ye tremble, young men, at the 
sight of human blood. Go, where I have 
been ; tread, where I have trodden — over 
smoking embers. Go and snatch, as I have, a 
sleeping child from the bosom of a dead mother t 
while the roof is falling ; while the floor is giving 
way ; — do ye this — and shake then, if j^e will, 
at the sight of theii' blood, who did it — of them 
who slew the people — and fired the house ! 
— Boys — boys — were it not for the miracu- 
lous instinct of a dying mother — her baby 
would have been tossed alive, into the flames.** 

" O — father of love ! " — « You don't say 
so!" 

" Yea — yea. — After the ball entered the 
seat of her being — she arose, in the convulsion 
of death ; and shook her loose black hair, over 
the sleeping baby — till she had covered it up, 
from the spoiler. — Hark ! — hark ! — There's 
another party on foot. — Begone — " 

Saying these words; after commanding our 
boy to remember what he had said — and bid- 
ding him farewell, with a look that he never 
forgot, he set oft' into the wood, again; leaving 
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our travellers to pursue their journey, as they 
might, by the stars. 

Strange as it may appear — after all his fright 

— after all the caution, that he had received, our 
hero did fall asleep ; and slept until he heard 
some one calling out his name. He awoke — he 
started up — he was quite alone : — the carriage 
had stopped — near a large house, crowded with 
people — a fire, he thought, in every room. Hale 
was there — ^he could see him. But, before he could 
recollect himself. Eagle — for it was he — called >/ 
out for Walter Harwood.* Our hero was per- 
plexed and afraid, when he saw him ; for he stood 
forth, in his war dress. There was a savage lus- • 
tre in his little snaky eyes ; a treble portion of 
the po"i*tentous colour — vermillion— over his face; 

— a bunch of tall, stiff, eagle feathers in his hair, 
died of the deepest crimson — which, at every 
tread of his foot — at every motion of his body 

— having been wet, perhaps, in some recent 
shower — shook off a multitude of large drops ; 
which appeared like blood, in the fire light. 

While they spoke together, his painted face 
grew terrible. It was no longer that of a friend ; 
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his heart heaved, in wrath — it was no longer 
that of a dear brother. 

He began, with reproaching our boy for leav- 
ing his home, at such a season of peril -r- his 
father — - Edith — Lucy — himself; shaking his 
head, so mournfiiUy -— at intervals — and look- 
ing so piteously at him — that Walter's heart, 
brave as he was, died away, within him. His look, 
altogether, was that of one, who would say that, 
if it were lawful ; that which were enough to turn 
the hearer to stone. 

" What could I do? Ho\«f was I to bl^me?" 
said our hero. " I cannot be of your people : 
I am tired of mine.*' — " Go back.'' — " No^i 
no; I cannot go back." — "Iss; iss — poor 
Eagle; poor Injunn; he lub our Watty." — 
** And Watty loves you, my brave Eagle." — 
** No ; no !" — " Yes ; yes ; like a brother — ? 
and you know it." ^ 

" Faw, faw ! — you no speak 'um good.-r- You 
no lub us, poor Injunn. Our Eagle — where he 
go, now ? — Where you go, now ?" 

" To the great water." 

« Wite art !" 

i< No— no— I am no white heart. You shall 
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not speak to me^ so ; you shall not, much as I 
love vou/* 

«< Boo— boo ! — Oomans ! — Ole oomans — 
wite art." 

" No, no ; Eagle, no, no ; — I won't bear it, I 
am not an old woman/' — "Iss — iss/' — " What 
can I do ? Tell me.'* 

" Fight 'um, Watty — me speak 'um good, 
our Watty : — make fight." 

"How — how. Eagle? I have no arms — 
I know not where to go — or whom to seek." 

" Ole oomans ! Faw ; faw ! — Muss fite 
um ! — Hi ! — You see 'im fire?' — pointing to 
the east — and then to the house, which was all 
illuminated — with no curtains, or shutters, to any 
of the numberless large windows. — " You see 
'im fire ? — All over place — all over time — so 
long he burn — so long he shine — so long mans 
muss fight.— Hi ! hi ! — ^you hear 'im ground ?" 
— stamping, with all his power — " Hi ! hi ! so 
long you hear 'im speak — so long he make noise 
— ring ! — hi ! hi ! — so long, mans make fight. 
Hi ! hi ! hi 1 — ^you see him, water ? — you see 
him trees ? hi ! so long him run — so long him 
grow — so long wite mans, he make fight— Hi 1 
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hi ! — Look — ^look ! — you come here-*— you dig 
here — six moon gone away, 'spose.— You do so 
— stamping — Hi ! hi ! — Blood, he come up, like 
water. Prophet — him say so — ooitch, him say so. 
You no fight ? — ^you fight ? — Ole oomans — ^wite 
hart — you speak 'um he — ^bad lie." 

« Eagle !" 

" Hi ! — Yo go ? — you no go ?" 

« I shall go." 

" Gode by'e — for all ! — Pore Injunn ; pore 
Eagle ; — him go, too. — Pore Eagle. — One 
time, he lub our Watty. — He lub wite boy, 
much ; more too, as he lub Eagle, himself. — 
Gode by'e for all /" — adding a few words, in 
V the beautiful Seneca speech — the mother tongue 
of our hero, for a time." 

" Farewell; farewell, for aye. She told me that 
I should sing my death song, yet, in the ears of 
my own white brother. Farewell. It was foretold 
by the prophet of peace, twelve summers ago, that 
my own white brother should heap green leaves 
upon me ; great branches, with beautiful green 
leaves. But, Eagle would sooner have his plum- 
age torn by the cowardly crow ; his dead eyes 
picked out, by the vulture — than sing a death song 
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to unfaithful ears. -^ Farewell, for ever. Eagle 
would sooner be buried by the wolves, than by 
a woman. — Farewell. — He would rather 
go to sleep under the rotten carcasses of all his 
mighty race, without a bow, or an arrow ; — in 
the burial house of the white man ; — his bones 
among the bones of white men ; — sooner, by 
far, than lie down to sleep, under the branches, 
that an old woman hath piled over him. — Fare- 
well — where is my dog ?" 

" At home. — He is yeur*^s — will you have 
him." 

" No. Kill him. You have spoilt him. He 
is a coward." 
« Peace." 

" Boo ! boo !" — answered Eagle, with a 
whoop of derision ; hurrying away, and strikingofF 
into a thick wood — without looking at, or speak- 
ing to, the people, who had gathered about him. 
Long before day-light, our hero found himself 
in the city of New York ; sitting on the side of 
a bed ; and preparing to undress ; — all his facul- 
ties in confusion — aching, literally aching, with 
noise and brightness. Yet was there no sleep 
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for him. — So suddenly translated, as it were, to 
another world, without knowledge or prepara- 
tion — how could he sleep ? — taken away from 
the chaiTOed solitude ; and set feirly adrift, with- 
in a few short hours, near the centre of a large 
town —the great, noisy thoroughfare of the North 
American States — how was it possible for him 
to sleep ? — A few hours only had passed — by 
the clock — ^though many a day, by his heart — since 
he had held his dear little Edith to his bosom — 
kissed her pure mouth — and seen the transpa- 
rent lids fell heavily over their beautiful eyes — 
like white, waxen petals over a sweet passion 
flower, after a small rain ; a few hours, only ; — 
yet here he was, where he had so long wished, 
but never expected to be — in the great city of 
New York. — No wonder that he couldn't 

sleep ! 

• * # ' • • 

" Well! if that ain't what i ijall pootty con- 
sider'ble hansum, o' you !" quoth somebody, 
in Walter Harwood's hearing. — He lifted his 
head ; not a little amazed, on perceiving the day- 
light. — " Halloo !" cried he — " who are you ? 
what do you want ; — hey?" 
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<^ Do you take an' sleep in your sho^ mister, 
pretty ginerally speakin' ?" 

" Bless my heart!" said our hero; jumping 
up — staring about -^ and rubbing his eyes ; — 
" why 1 — what — hey ? — sure enough. — Who 
the devil are you ? — who's been ardressing 
me!" 

" Haw ! haw ! haw ! — Been ci-keepin' it up, 
I guess — tipsy, a few, yit — if he ain't ; why !'* 

Walter soon discovered how it was. He had 
fallen asleep, undressing — sound asleep — and 
had been diligently occupied, about four or five 
hours, in dreaming, that, for the soul of him, 
tired as he was — there was no getting a nap, in 
that noisy town of New York. 

There were some six or eight beds in the same 
apartment, most of which began* to heave in the 
new sunshine, with unequivocal symptoms of 
animation. A great bell rang, below ; and, im- 
mediately, theijppom was over peopled with pro- 
digious country merchants ; teamsters, and odd- 
looking fellows — among whom were a parcel of 
retail shopkeepers ; -r- all employed in greasing 
their wigs — turning their cravats — tucking in, 
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their dirty collars — or coaxing on, their torn 
stockings. He was greatly amused. 

Some, he found, wore collars without shiits ; 
a few, to his astonishment, shirts, without col- 
lars — or bodies. Was the cravat very dirty, 
on one side ? — it was turned : on both sides ? 
a new arrangement of the folding was made. 
Were the collars pretty clean — they were 
worn out — out — out — up to the very temples ; 
as far as they would gq, in the shape of a collar : 
dirty? — they were pulled in — reefed — by little 
and little — inch by inch — line by line, till they 
were extinct. Was the waistcoat without a but- 
ton ? — it was pinned below ; and left open, at 
the breast, with a foppish air of indifference to 
health, and cold weather. So, too, if there were 
any ruffles, or a brooch, to be shown; — every thing 
— decency — comfort — every thing gave way 
to it. Was the collar quite ragged ? — it was 
turned carelessly down : — was the bottom 
ragged? — it was turned carefully up. Some 
two or three had pocket handkerchiefs — they, of 
course, were put into their bosoms, or left hang- 
ing out, so as to be visible. Some had neither 
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shirt, nor ruffles — brooch, nor waistcoat: — 
of course, their coats were always buttoned, hyrave- 
ly up — up to the very chin. All were uncleanly — 
beastly — combing their long hair with their fingers, 
and thumbs; sopping their faces, one after ano- 
ther — it made him sick— with a towel ; — ^and, what 
was worse, with one and the same towel. Only 
one or two shaved ; — and, out of six or eight, 
who made use of thejtw^//cr>fc tooth brush, only one 
used it, as if he knew what it was for — and 
he was laughed at, for his foppery, by all the rest. 
And yet -^ when all was over ; when tjie trans- 
formation was complete ; and poor Walter found 
himself surrounded with a number of well-dressed, 
showy, smart looking, very genteel young men; 
he forgot the filthy process, through which they 
had just gone, before his eyes ; their nastiness — 
their finery — their trick, and subterfuge — he 
forgot all this ; and began to be quite ashamed 
of his own coarse, clean, wholesome, " country- 
fied" look. Still, when they went away, one 
after the other, each to his day's employment — 
noisy, careless, and cheerful — each having some ob- 
ject in view — and left our hero by himself — then 
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itxixis, tbat he felt, evea tohis heart's core, what it is, 
to be entirely alone. Then, It was, that a touch 
of home sickness, the second ouly that he had 
ever felt, came over liim. His eyes filled ; his 
heart sunk ; his courage died away ; he thought 
of his poor dead mother — of Edith — every 
body; — and wished, rather more sincerely — more 
heartily — than he would have been willing to 
acknowledge — a single hour afterwards — that 
he had never left home. Nay — more — he 
was fast be^nning to reproach himself, in the 
very language of Eagle, for cowardice — in hav- 
ing left his home — ficr — his father — at such a 
critical time. His faihc)- .' — as he thought of him, 
he put his hand into his pocket, for the letter. It 
was large — heavy. He tore it open — it was 
in the hand writing of his father ; but hardly l^i- 
ble J written with pale ink, in a very small hand. 
He could not see plainly — he shook all over — 
his eyes were not in the best possible condition ; 

— so he put it into his bosom, for a better time ; 
— covered liis fiice — and fell mio another revery^ j 

— Where was he ? why had he ventured abroad ? 

— Two days only, since he had left his home — ■ 
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only two days — and what had be not experienced? 
— was all that he had met with, a fair sample of 
that world, about which he had read so much, and 
thought so much? The war had begun; two 
pretty good battles had been fought; afar off; 
two, which had affected him — and his wh<de 
neighbourhood, like news from another worlds 
But now, they were brought nigh to him. Ife 
was now, upon the threshold of that land, which 
was to become ; within a few days, perhaps, the 
place of contention — for empires — between em- 
pires. Yea — - more — he had actually stood 
within a few hours, face to face, with a man, who 
had put his fellow man to death. Was he not, 
indeed — indeed, alone? — Had not his tried friend, 
Eagle, gone away? Had not his very dog de-» 
serted him ? -^ where should he go, for comfort 
— whither should he fly, to conceal the cowardly 
aching of his heart ? — 

Poor fellow ! he was like the untried sailor 
boy, on th^ first appearance of commotion, above, 
or below, or about him. And so, are we all in 
our first voyage, over the boisterous, wide world : 
every hour is one of adventure, trial, discourage- 
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ment. We are like the young waterfowl, that 
are launched, upon their natural, sure element ; 
unpreparedly ; or land birds, driven off at sea, 
rather — unable to keep their wing — yet afraid, 
whatever may be their weariness, to trust them- 
selves upon the only visible resting-place. We 
know not whither to fly, nor where to repose. 
We are surrounded by strange faces, it may 
be; and a strange people. We have no 
other hope. And yet, who of us all does 
not feel his heart grow faint — his courage 
dying away within him, when he stoops from 
the unsafe element, whereon he may be wander- 
ing, like the land bird, — blown off at sea; — the 
beauty of his plumage a snare to him ; — the 
charm of his voice — the very sweetness, or the 
loudness of it — betraying him to his natural 
enemies — while he is hovering, or fluttering over 
a wreck, or a shadow, perhaps ; a little treacher- 
ous, floating weed — or some foe, that he cannot 
much longer hope to escape ? 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

ADVENTURES. LIFE ; INITIATION. BURIAL. 

FEARS. NEW HABITS. A RICH QUAKER. 

WAREHOUSE CLERKS. INDIVIDUAL CHARAC- 
TERS. HANNAH GRIZZLE. NOTIONS. 

From this long re very, Walter Harwood was 
roused, by the violent ringing of a great bell ; — 
and a noise, on every side of him — above and 
below, as if the house were on fire. He ran out, 
in time to hear cries of breakfast ! breakfast ! 
from all the innumerable galleries about him ; 
while a crowd of people — boarders^ in truth, one 
would have thought — were pouring, tumultu- 
ously, through a narrow passage, that led into 
the great eating room — - all in a hurry — all cla- 
morous — and all trying to be first. 

Our hero stood still, for a moment, — wonder- 
ing why they wore their great-coats, hats, and 
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saddie-bags, at breakfast. He knew not how 
cautious your " country trader" is, when he first 
gets into a large tavern. He never moves, but 
with all his property, except his horse, about him. 

— " Surely," said he, to himself — but his medi- 
tations were interrupted, by*B broad hint, from 
the waiter, who insisted that our hero was very 
hungry; wherefore, he followed after the rest; 
popped into the only vacant chair ; breakfasted ^ 
heartily — on whatever was within his reach — 
unable to speak, in his natural voice, even to the 
waiter, when he was asked, if he would have 
another piece of beef steak, or bowl of coffee — 
or tumbler of cider ; — eating, in truth, of dishes, 
that he had never'seen, before -r- never heard of; 

— and could hardly swallow, hungry as he was ; 
while others, of which he was fond, were a little 
way off, and might have been had, for the asking. 
But no — he had no voice. — It was only for him 
to eat what he could reach; and say no more 
about it. Breakfast over — he went aside, and 
called out for his bill, with an air ; — resolving in 
his own heart, raw as he was, to carry it off, like 
a man — after the advice of Mr. Deacon Pep- 
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perell) whom he hated for his vulgar, mercenary 
temper. It was brought ; and — prepared as 
he was, for exorbitancy — the proverbial exorbi- 
tancy of such people, — he could hardly speak, 
for a minute, after he paid it. Poor boy — 
it left him almost pennyless. It amounted to 
one dollar and a quarter, " hard money ;" or ten 
shillings " York currency" — or two hundred 
and fifty half coppers, — two hundred and Jifly 
half coppers ! — more than he would have been 
charged, for a whole week's " entertainment" — 
" washing included" — " mending ditto" — - by 
the only tavern keeper, whom he had ever met 
with, before — that is to say — Mr. Colonel 
Rehoboam Chowderhead ; of whom every body 
complained, because of his outrageous prices. It 
was, in fact, nearly two-thirds of a fortune, which 
had been slowly accumulating, by coppers and 
half coppers, from the very childhood of our hero. 
Having been advised, over and over 9gain, by 
Mr. Deacon Pepperell, to make the most of his 
money — • he had invested the whole of it in half 
coppers ; " wheveby," said our Deacon, " so long 
as they were his own, he would feel rich ; and. 
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whereby, when he should come to squander them, 
— he would feel — as he paid them away, one by 
one, the true value of money." Our hero found 
it so. The man, who received his two hundred 
and fifty half coppers — though accustomed every 
day of his life to similar things — could hardly 
keep his countenance, while the boy was count- 
ing them out ; — for he went over them a second, 
a third, and a fourth time — refusing all assist- 
ance from the people about him : — not permit- 
ting them to touch his treasure, under any pre- 
tence ; although several of them, out of good na- 
ture ; — one or two, from pure sympathy, — and 
as many more, by way of a little fun, were continu- 
ally offering to give him a " spell," — or a " lift" 
— or a " turn." — *' What a mint o' money, to be 
sure !" — cried one. — Our boy lifted his head. — 
" Pooty nigh gone, tho'," — said another — shak- 
ing his own purse. The boy sighed. — " Ru- 
ther dangerous for him to walk the streets — hev, 
neighbour ? — you know the ways o' the town."— 
** Better put it into the bank." — " I'm not so 
clear." — « Nor I, too." — Walter secured the 
" balance," with precipitation; buttoned up; 
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and was turning to desire a little advice from 
these kind people, when — as he lifted his head 
— he saw the rascal to whom he had been pay- 
ing the money, trying to hide a laugh. — He 
never was able to forgive it; or even to look 
him in the face, afterwards — the very house 
grew hateful to him — as if it were the den of 
banditti. He ran up to his room ; took out his 
letter, to Mr. Ashley — now his chief — his only 
hope. What, if that should fail ? now that his 
money was gone ! what if Mr. Ashley should be 
out of town ; or " sick ;" or unable — or unwil- 
ling to employ him ? His father knew but little 
of the quaker, who might be like other men — 
a promiser, only. — " He is rich, I dare say ;" 
quoth our hero : — "I remember him well — a 
good humoured, sociable man, — a loveir, they 
said '• — of my poor aunt Harriet. I wonder if he'll 
know me, again ; — I should like to hear him 
say * curly head' once more ; I wonder if I am 

so like his Uttle nephew — I 1 — But what 

if I should be disappointed, after all ! -Oh, 
if I should !" 

How little do the innocent, youthful and ad- 
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venturous know of what they have to encounter^ 
at every step, when they go forth, to seek their 
fortune. Here was a large, handsome city ; po- 
pulous with life — abounding with riches ; brim- 
ful of comfort and brave sustenance; actually 
sounding with joy ; and yet this letter — to a 
man hardly known — was the chief hope — the 
only hope, of a proud young fellow — an adven- 
turer ; — for whom there was apparently nothing 
left, with his haughty, generous temper, if it 
failed — but starvation — a broken heart — or sui- 
cide. 

He inquired the way ; and set forward, with 
his letter in his hand, for Mr. Ashley's. But, on 
the road — hearing a bell toll ; and being struck 
with a disagreeable foreboding — he tm-ned aside 
— with 'a desire to find out the house, where 
Edith had lived. He felt as if he could walk oflj 
at once to it, without losing a moment for inquiry; 
so familiar had he grown with it, from hearing 
her talk so much about the neighbourhood. But 
no ; he deceived himself. It was no such easy 
matter, he found. Afler walking, till his feet 
were sore, his breathing painful, and his opinion 
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made up — that a solid, hot, stone pavement, is 
not so agreeable to the untried foot of a country 
boy, as the cool, fresh tuff, or the well-trodden 
path — under the shadow of large trees ; that, 
for him, the new atmosphere of a city was very 
like that of a close room, where charcoal is 
burning ; that such topographical notions of a 
strange thing, city, or face — peradventure — as 
a young man is likely to acquire, from the stories 
of a pretty girl, with whom he is very much in 
love — without map or drawing — are not — in 
every case — entirely to be depended upon. 

So — after walking a little time, he discovered, 
plainly, that all four of the cardinal points were 
out of place ; that, worse than all, they kept 
shifting about, with every turn — at almost every 
square; that the sun, itself, was mistaken ; the 
wind — houses — clocks — every land-mark, of 
which he had ever heard : that the weather- 
cocks were stationary — the guide-posts revolving 
— that the East river was on the western side of 
the city ; and the North river about where the 
sun should have risen, according to all that he 
had heard, from Edith; and all that he had 
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read, in the " geographies" and histories of the 
world — nay, where it iwtdd have risen, if he had 
staid at home. 

His head ached, his temples throbbed, and he 
became sorely perplexed, by the confusion about 
him. Such an air of urgent business, with 
every body; such intensity of occupation; so 
much headlong hurry, noise, and uproar — 
which grew, at every step of his progress, more 
and more insupportable. Yet, he learnt some- 
thing new, at every step. Thus ; he had been 
told, among other matters, that politeness among 
the great, was a kind of genteel religion — a sub-^ 
stitute for sincere benevolence — a sort of grace- 
ful hypocrisy — which all permitted, and all prac- 
tised, with pleasure; a quality to be shown, 
where benevolence, religion, or truth could 
never appear, without a look of absurdity, or 
ostentation, or obtrusiveness. In the country, it 
was counted an act of great ill manners — a very 
boorish thing, to pass a stranger, without lifting 
your hat, if you had one ; or making your bow ; 
but, in York, it was different. Our hero was very 
soon made sensible of that His low bows were 
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unheeded; his humble behaviour quite over- 
looked ; his hearty, respectful, continual saluta- 
tions — either disregarded — laughed at, or re- 
turned, with a stare, very unlike what he would 
have received in the country, from the very same 
people, if they had been flying to his neighbour- 
hood, as they sometimes were, from the yellow 
fever. He began, with a bow to every new face 
that he met, as if he were at home ; but he soon 
found, that, if he persevered in such a course, he 
would- have to walk bareheaded, through the 
streets of the city. His arm ached — his head — 
his neck — his hat was for ever on the jump. He 
took the hint ; he grew more select ; began with 
confining his " bobs," to the better dressed; 
then to the females ; then to the better dressed 
of them ; going on, step after step, thus, in his 
abridgment of courtesy, until, before he had 
weathered his fourth corner, he had come to walk 
the street, very much like other people — save 
that his look was more anxious, all the way; and 
his embarrassment more visible — ^ if any body 
stared at him j so that long ere he had finished 
his walk, he would probably have returned the 
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bow of such another simple country boy, as he 
had been, the day before, with a laugh or a stare, 
like those of which he had been complaining. — 
So easily, do we acquire any habit — or fashion — '• 
which is agreeable, or convenient. We find 
fault — but imitate; we complain bitterly, and 
copy implicitly ; we laugh at people, for eating 
their fish with two sops of bread ; yet — on the 
first opportunity^ we do the very same thing, 
ourselves : we satirize and ridicule the foppery 
and foolery of high life, even while we are re- 
tailing it out, with a superiour look, to those who 
are below us ; for, wherever we may be, a multi- 
tude are always below us, in our opinion. This 
— by way of a moral. 

But painfiil as it was — very painful — this bit- 
ter humiliation, which our hero endured so long, 
without an idea of the true cause ; it was nothing 
to that which followed a new discovery of his. 
He found out — but he could h&rdly believe his 
own eyes — he found out, poor fellow, that he 
was nobody : that his arrival had made no stir ; 
i^reated no " sensation," as they call it, in the 
city ; — that he was not even looked at, as if he 
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were worth looking at. On every side of hini — 
at every turn — he saw others, like himself; 
great, long, slab-sided, simple "gawkeys" from the 
country, or " down east;" idling, or staring 
about Beside; what should a stranger look 
for, in a place — the whole population of which 
were like strangers to one another, compared 
with all that he had seen, of social intercourse ? 
— ^for nothing surely, but a feeling, such as every 
stranger must have — such as every stranger has 
— when he finds himself, for the first time, in the 
crowded streets of a great city ; a feeling of utter 
loneliness, inexpressibly wearying to the prouder 
and better affections — a most uncomfortable, 
deep sense of his own absolute unworthiness ; 
not unfrequently, so profound, «o disheartening 
— as to drive him, whatever may be the valour 
of his heart — whatever may be his courage, for- 
titude, or good sense — to despair. 

Just when Walter Harwood, however, by rea- 
son of these things, had come to look upon the 
world, with a wrathfiil countenance — which no- 
body <;ared for — nobody saw ; just when — by 
reason of the sore humiliation, that he had suf- 
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fered — he was ready to quarrel about any thing ' 
with any body — any wliere — he came, acciden- 
tally, upon a wheelbarrow of gingerbreaUj 
*' sniokin' hot." — " Hullow, there ! hutlow ! — 
hourrn for you. I'll have some o' that; faith !" 
smd he ; seizbig a sheet, and preparing to break 
it — when the advice of Mr. Deacon Pepperell 
flashed over his mind ; followed by a slight con- 
traction of the heart, as he tiiought of the wai- 
ter — the tavern — the two hundred and fifty 
half-coppers — "and so forth," He laid it carefully ] 
down — retreated, a step or two — without cour- J 
age to ask the price ; and stood eyeing it, afar ofl? ' 
while others were eating away, as if money, to , 
tliem, were *' like dirt." Before he knew it - 
before he was well aware of what he was about 
— he had come up to the barrow, again — got I 
hold of the " sheet" — and squeezed it so, out I 
of all shape, that — so die man said, civil^ | 
enough ; that — buy it, he must. He bought it : 
paid for it, like a gambler, with a desperate care- 
lessness ; broke it up, into cakes — and, with a 
large piece in his hand, hurried off, into a by 



street, where he might loiter 



r away a 
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baps, under the large, venerable trees ; take the 
comfort df his gingerbread, without being mo- 
lested ; and see the sights. He had not gone 
far, when he met a procession — a funeral — a 
great crowd, Walking slowly — two by two — 
with a stillness, profound as death; awfiil, as 
the grave — in the warm day-light — through 
the noise and roar of a great city — with a heavy 
bell sounding fifar off, at long intervals, among 
the trees. He forgot where he was — ^itirely ; 
stopped eating, though he still carried the 
gingerbread in his hand; went aside, quietly; 

took off his hat — waited until the procession had 
gone by — and followed it, into the grave-yard, 
as if he himself had a particular concern there* 
with : such being the &shian, ^^ where he was 
brought up." The people stared — some smiled 

— a few, witli contempt^ — a few, with pity— 
a very few, with benevolent compassion ; but hid 
eyes were upon tiie ground, with a decent serious* 
ness; a gravity, beyond his age; and he saw 
nothing of their smiles. How felt he ? — how ! 

— as the young soldier feels, when he sees a 
whole army moving forward, without musick, to 
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the bayonet charge : in a silence, altogether more 
terrible than tumult; for, death, under a blue 
sky — without noise — in the warm, clear sun- 
shine — is abundantly more insupportable — 
than at midnight; in the storm; or in the 
smoke of battle — or at sea. 

During the ceremony — before the interment, 
our hero withdrew into a dark, far corner of 
the church-yard ; and 'waited patiently — reve- 
rentially, there; his hat off — his head bowed; 
his collar open ; his hair flying loose, again ; his 
gingerbread, in full sight. Poor boy ! — he 
knew not how shockingly ungei]teel it is^ to eat, 
merely because you are hungry ; or to eat of 
that, Before other people — which they have 
eaten of, many a time, till they were sick. He 
stood contemplating the cof&n : it was that of a 
child — a small child — a boy, perhaps — no 
larger than his own dear, dear little brother^ 
whose death was at his door ; secretly wonder- 
ing within bis own sorrowful heart, how the sun 
could shine so beautifully, upon the new grave.; 
or the loose earth, of a burial place ; or the lit- 
tle coffin itself, as it rested upon the soft green 
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turf; or the habiliments of grief — unutterable 

— uncontroulable grief, that he saw -— heard— 
felt — (for the parents of the dead child were 
there) — wondering how it could shine so, upon 
the paraphernalia of death, till they wefe hot, 
and glorious with unseemly, quick lustre. 

He was observed, while the large water drop 
stood upon his lashes ; the sweat, upon his fore- 
head ; and his eyes were full of that solemn, clear 
look, which is always to be found in the eyes of 
them, that have not entirely recovered, from a 
dangerous and severe illness : yea — observed 

— while his haughty mouth was in a state of re- 
pose, with all its own peculiar look, of truth and 
simplicity, at such a time. The falling oTa dod 
awoke him. He remembered, all at once^ the 
burial of his mother — of her beloved little one 
of — of — a sob escaped him; a sort of echo 
followed. He lifted his head — looked about 
— * and met the eyes of two young women, stand- 
ing a little apart from the crowd. He coloured 

— partly with anger — partly with shame — 
partly with secret gratification ; for one, at least, 
of the two, was a beautiful creature ; with a mild, 
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sweet, melancholy fece. He turned away pet*- 
tifihiy; but, not without seeing her ejes, and | 
wishing to see them, again — though, but a mo- 
ment before, lie felt as if all the moisture of his 
heart were dried up, with a friglitful suddenness 
— by the sounding of a clod, while he stood in a ■ 
revery ; and saw the dead countenance of his beau- | 
tifiil mother ; and, after a time, tlie funeral of Iier 
Kfleclionate, good little Jasper — once more — 
winding slowly, hither and thither, among the 
apple-trees of another world — a far ofF country— 
trees, which were in full blossom — white with J 
flowers — when the child was buried under ] 
them. 

He went away ; turning a corner, not far ofi^ 1 
in lull sight of the church; and issuing out, in 
front of a house, which he knew, at a glanca 
There was no mistaking it. " Yes ! — yes 
cried he, In a transport. " Yes ! — yes ! — there \ 
is the very house ! — that's where she lived ! 
there is the church, too, that was haunted — here's 
the pointed roof — the petty queer looking, oiAm 
tashioned lights — yes ! — yes ! — and that i 
A«- window I I'd know it among five hundred*^ 
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there's the honeysuckle — the weathercocks — 
the — Lord ! how plaui it is ! — look o' that 
clumsy droll piece o' carved work, over the door ! 
— the glazed brick, the — the divU V* — 

These queer little windows, rather unluckily 
perhaps, were in pairs, opposite each other; 
so that, while our h^o stood still, there, the sun 
was literally shining, through and through the 
house. He could see every thing in it — 
as he thought — and was making the best use of 
his time, for the purpose, when the light was in- 
tercepted by a woman — who ran hastily up to 
the window; and let fall a shutter, inside.— 
He felt as if she had caught him at a key hole, 
and slapped his face : — nor was that alL He 
knew her, immediately. A leap of the heart fol- 
lowed — and a sort of tingling twitter, through all 
his blood. It was the very young woman, that 
he had left, in the church-yard ; — or her twin 
sister. There was no help for him ; no room for 
^ology ; no hope, in abiding the issue : where- 
fore, like many a hero before him, he " cleared 
out ;" wondering, as he pursued his way, with re- 
doubled resolution, toward Mr. Ashley's, how any 
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two liumaii creatures could have been made so 
miicli alike, as these twin sisters; how anybody 
could pass ; — for so it must be, if there were not, aC 
least, a pair of them — instantaneously — from a 
church yard, into a parlour ; through a house, 
indeed, like a shadow — without being seenj 
how — and how — and how — till, after a multi- 
tude of enquiries, he came to the counting-house 
of " Mr. Quaker Ashley" — so called. 

Our boy's recollection of this gootl man, was, 
after all, so unlike the man, himself, when they j 
met, face to face, that he was liardly able to make ' 
himself heurd, as Mr. Ashley — having run 
over the epistle ; glancing at parts, date, and 
signature; surveying Walter, from head to foot, 
half the time, by snatches, under his gold i 
mounted spectacles — asked him, cheerhilly, how ' 
they " carried on, to home ?" — " Very well - 
quoth our boy ; 
indeed, sir." — 



■ in a low voice. — " Very well. 
Why ! curly head I — how ] 



thee's 
J Harry 



to be sure ! — the 



grown, to be sure ! 
believe !' 



very ptcter o 



Our hero began to feel more comfortable. He 
was not forgotten — that was clear. He was 
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" curly head" yet; and like the nephew Harry. 
But, alas for the world ! Humiliation had already * 
done her office. Disappointment had already 
poisoned his heart. He, who had been so cre- 
dulous, but a few days — a few hours, before, in- 
deed, was now full of suspicion : he, whose heart 
was like that of a lion — whose very breathing 
was courageous — who had grown up, in the brave 
atmosphere of the hills — even he, in the deplor- 
able prostration of his nature — helpless and 
alone, as he felt — was now full of apprehension 

— full of doubt. 

" 'Member me, curly head ?" — 

" O yes — yes — yes ! — I do remember you, 
ncnxi /" 

" Well, well — needn't cry about it. I'm right 
glad to see thee ; looks mighty slim, though — 
spry as ever ?" 

" Not quite, sir ; how have you been ? — " 

" Poorly — • poorly — considerable sick t'other 
day — on the mendin' order, now. — " 

" I am very sorry for it, sir — that is — I — I 

— I mean, I — " 

" Sorry ! — no thee aint ! — no sich a thing — 
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sorry ! pho, pho ! means glad — how's Edith ? 
don't blush — what ails thee ? — put on thee hat 

— may ketch a cold. We do, if we take oflF our 
hats — me, an' the boys.** 

" Boys !" repeated our hero ; following the 
direction of his eye, and staring, with no little 
circumspection, at the primitive, odd looking, 
venerable boys, who were stuck about the room 

— perpendicularly ; each, with a broad-brimmed 
hat on ; — a coat buttoned up to his chin — a 
brown silk handkerchief, drawn tight about his 
throat — insupportably tight — and a stiffj strait^ 
quill in his hand. — " Boys /" 

" I reckon ! — to he sure !" said Mr. Ash- 
ley, who * hailed,' of course, ^ partly from the 
south ; partly from the north.' -^ " I never 
heerd o' sich a thing, sir ;" quoth our hero. — 
" Ketch a cold, sir, by leaving off your hat I 

— mother, I know — my poor mother — she, 
caught a cold, once, by leaving off her necklace" 
— a groan from every automaton — " Poor soul !" 

— " And our pretty aunt Harriet ; why — she 
told me, herself, that she never had sich a cold 
in all her life, as when she left her marriage ring 
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off." — " Walter Harwood !" — « Sir !" — «No 
— matter — thee dooz'n't well know what she 
was at, I see plainly." — " And I have heerd o' 
people who ketch a cold, whenever they sleep 
out o' th^ir own beds; or go to meetin'; or 
change the shape of their wigs.'* — " The mis- 
chief !" — " Yes — and" - — here followed a 
general buz^, — round came all the heads of the 
boys, with a sort of spring, — all — one after the 
other; all their pens up in the air; all their 
hats over their eyes ; and all their prim, posi- 
tive mouths brimful of sharp astonishment. 

^* Mind his work, Jeroboam! — ^Hezekiah, 
there ! •*— what's thee arter, now ?" 

" Well, wdl ;" said Mr. Ashley, with a good 
humoured laugh. — " I don^t much wonder 
thereat ; for my nephew Harry — a vain boy, to 
be sure -^— he says he can't hear the rustle of 
a woman^s dress, without ketchin' his death a 
cold," TV*- 

" How now, Hezeki ! — How, now ; what's 
thee at, now ? Take away the hankercher, there, 
Sammy Fothergili ! — What's thee laoghin' at, 
George Fox, the younger ? — Thee'd better mind 
what thee's about, I guess ; -^ and, w for thee, 
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Solomon Taber, if that air invoice aint ready, 
soon, thee'll buy the rabbit, I guess !" — cried 
a tall, tough looking friend; a sort of drab 
overseer — speaking with singular ddiberation. 
His desk was a little higher than the rest; and, 
over it, swung a large glass ; not for his own 
use — but, merely that he might oversee " the 
boys," to greater advantage, while his back was 
turned. 

" Well" — continued Mr. Ashley ; " well ; 
an' so, thee's come here to *seek thee fortin,* father 
says ? What's thee gwyin' to do ?'* 

The brave eyes of ottr boy filled, again. His 
heart was too big, for speech : his courage died 
away — his blood, as the red men have it, was 
like water. — " Indeed — indeed — sir — I do 
not know." 

" Never mind — look up — don't cry ; suf- 
ficient for the day's, the ev thee^ knows the 

rest, I'll wage. Thee takes thy meal with me, 
to-day?' 

" Meal," thought our hero ; " Meal — O — he 
means a meal pudding. — Much obliged to you. 



sir." 



« David !" quoth Mr. Ashley—" David Hobby, 
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there !" — " David Hobby !" repeated one of 
the clerks, near the window — without lifting his 
quaker eyes, from the paper ; — "David Hobby ! 
thee's wanted." 

" David Hobby !" cried another, in a more 
heterodox voice, from the next room — (he was 
a new apprentice) — " David Hobby ! — master 
calls him !" 

"Jonathan Pattoo ! call no man master" — was, 
thereupon, the saying of the chief scribe. 

" Very upright," said Mr. Ashley, to our hero, 
with a most encouraging look; — " very up- 
right !" 

" Very^* answered he ; • — with perfect sint- 
plicity ; glancing, while he spoke, over the lank, 
prim, absolute creature, who had pulled out 
his watch, and was contemplating the face of it, 
with unspeakable gravity. A signal was >given, 
which travelled from story to story, much like 
a communication by telegraph : all at once, the 
hatches and scattles — doors and windows — 
from garret to cellar, sprang open, as if by some 
preconcerted arrangement ; followed by an up- 
roar, like the voices of a thousand people, from the 
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ships, that lay alongside of the great wareboases, 
on the wharf; all discharging their cargoes, to- 
gether — a tumultf which rang like a hurricane, 
through all the lofts and chambers ; contrasting 
finely with the habitual decorum • — the dull, stiff, 
orderly quiet, of the place. 

A long conversation followed, between Walter 
and Mr. Ashley, which was interrupted, by the 
entrance of another friend — a mere boy — carry- 
ing an open letter in his hand. — " Haows thee 
do, Paul — haows thee father?" — " Pooty com- 
fortable — give 'im thanks — haows thee do, thee- 
self, Timothy ?" — " Clever as common ; fether, 
he sends him, this ere letter ; says thee knows the 
minister, that's killed off; and says, take an' read 
it for theeself." 

Mr. Ashley took the letter ; ran it over ; grew 
very pale — red — looked at our hero— then, at the 
date — post-mark — signature ; — then, at our 
hero, again ; put his hand up to his forehead -— 
walked about — .seemed grievously moved — and 
asked what day of the week it was. 

*^ I dp not know," said Wdter ; — "I have 
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quite lost my calculation — I'm not sure of the 
month, I declare." 

" The day called Wednesday, ain't it? — 
fourth day — when'd thee leave home? — where's 
thee put up ?" — « Sir !" — « Where's thee 
keep ?" — " O, — at a public house." — 
« What public house ?" — « What public 
house ? — really sir — I do not know." — *^ No 
matter — go to the desk — write an order for thy 
things." — Our hero obeyed. — " There^ boys, 
there ! run." — ^^Bun, Timothy !" — " No — no 
walk fast — get his things — take 'em to my 
house." — " But where must we go ?" — " True 
— true. — Go to the Injunn Queen — the White 
Bear — the — and so forth — and so forth — till 
ye find it. — Sammy Fothergill ; turn to leger , 
G. G. — never mind his day-book." — Sammy Fo- 
thergill stared. — " See W. H. — Where's tlie 
alphabet ? — Find Harwood — Walter Harwood ; 
— give him credit, by services, from the tenth 
month — first." — 

" First I — why, it's the twelfth !" 

" Yes ; yes — quite forgut. Have a bad look, 
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enter it up from this day ;— salary blank — depend ' 
upon his behaviour." 

Saying this, he affected a smile ; put away the 
letter ; patted our hero on the back ; dusted his 
jet, shining shoes, with his pocket handkerchiefj , 
brushed his great brown beaver hat; grappled 
his ivory-headed cane — evidently without know- 
ing what he was about — and, with tears in his 
eyes, told our hero to take heart — be of good 
cheer — for matters would come out right, in 
the long run. The boy thought all this very 1 
odd ; but followed him, in silence, through street J 
after street; wondering, all the way, at the rude 
_ fiimiliai'ity, with which he was accosted every- 
where. It was always Timothy ~ plain Timothy 
— or friend Ashley ; or uncle Timothy ; or uncle I 
Tim. The very boys were guilty of this, at 
every step. Those of his own warehouse ; — 
Walter could hardly think of them without , 
laughing; — they wereeternally repeating the same 
words — Timothy — Timothy — like so many 
drd>-coloured parrots ; or quaker magpies. 

" Ah, so — i — here we are ! " said Mr. Ash- 
ley, after a long walk, in a dead silence. — 
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" Hannah Grizzle, too, I guess — publick* 
woman that — ever see one?" — "Who, sir — 
I ! " — " Yes, thee ; ever seen a female preacher?" 
— " No, sir." — " Well, well ; never mind ; — 
walk in — make the best on't — ^whom the Lord 
loveth, he — and so forth — and so forth — and 
so forth — knows the rest, I dare say, theeself.'* 

They walked into the room. " Eunice," quoth ^ 
Mr. Ashley, — " Eunice, wife ; — guess who this 
'ere is? — It's Walter Harwood. — Walter Har- 
wood, that air's my wife : this 'ere is Thankful 
Ashley; — that air's Hannah Grizzle; — this 
'ere is Master Purrinton ; — that air's bur Joel 
— Joel, why don't thee shake hands ? — get up 
this minute, thee bad boy — and give him thy 
hand ; — that's Debby Fuller ; — an' that air's 
Ruth Ashley — my own child; why Ruth, if 
ever ! — what's the matter now, maiden — give 
the lad thy hand ; — lay down, Ebenezer — lay 
down ! — I never saw thee behave so, before — 
what's thee afeard of ? " 

Our hero stood stock still — precisely in the 
middle of the room ; with his head uncovered — 
face burning — afraid even to look up ; not know- 
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mg what to do, or say; — so very strange was 
the look of these people — so very uncom- 
fortable, were they. Directly before him, was a 
large, fat house dog, sitting precisely in the same 
predicament ; bolt upright, on his quaker rump. 
His name was Ebenezer — ^it had been Beelzebub. 
From the first moment of our hero's entrance, 
Ebenezer had been looking at him, much as if 
he expected him to tumble forward, upon his 
face ; having seen the boy take off his hat, as he 
entered the room — a thing so remarkable, in a 
quaker house — that, if Ebenezer had seen him 
take off his head, he could not have been more 
astonished. He had come to believe, no doubt, 
like the Indians of the Pacific, till tfcey learnt 
how it was, that every man's hat was a part of 
his head. 

" Put on thy beaver, young man," said Eu- 
nice ; " put on thy beaver. We do not stand 
here, about ceremony. — We are not, as thou 
mayest imagine, people of the world." 

" Not of tliis world, I'm sure," said he, to him- 
self; replacing the hat upon his head, with a 
sheepish look — as if he had been guilty of some 
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great indecorum, by taking it off; so mum 
wonder was there in the eyes of the young people ; 
so much tribulation, if he read aright, in those 
of Ebenezer ; so much pity — serious pity, in 
those of the aged ; and went away, into a far 
corner, covered with confusion — ^to the unspeak- 
able comfort of the children, who, when they 
saw the hat, in the right place, went quietly back 
to their devotions. It was a ^ settin^^ ^^ a, sort 
of religious exercise, after a *^ visitation." A 
dead silence followed, for half an hour ; so that 
our hero hiad ample time for reconnoitering. 

Before him, with eyes absolutely clenched; 
mouths, puckered up, like a dried apple; — 
cravats, pulled grievously tight — pinched-up 
throats — hats, like petty umbrellas, pulled over 
tlieir foreheads — Cleaning their pursy chins, upon 
tall, ivory headed walking staves— directly before 
him — thus looking — sat four of these exceed- 
ingly upright men, " called quakers" — each re- 
markable for his absolute, orthodox perpendicu- 
larity. 

A little to their left was a female, of the same 
species — a redoubtable speaker of the society— 
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a she preacher; leaning her beautiful arm — it 

*was beautiful ; and she knew it — leaning her 

arm, from which a dove-coloured silk mitten 

had been previously pulled, upon a circular 

table of dark mahogany, which, being irather 

unsteady, required of her, every few minutes, 

to place her small white hand, very gracefully — 

very quietly — and veiy soberly — flat upon the 

wood. She was, 4n truth, a superb woman ; 

dignified and beautiful. But, had she not been 

a preacher, from foreign parts, of undoubted 

sanctity, there were times, it may be, when her 

address, carriage, and a sort of serious coquetry, 

peculiar to herself, would have been thought, 

perhaps, to savour somewhat of the world. 

She sat, very much at her ease, in spite of her 

ponderous, old-fashioned garb. Her bosom was 

covered with " shire muslin" ; exactly the most 

yi becoming veil in this world; so folded, as to betray 

the undulation — the movement — or swell, un- 

demeath; and catch a slight, pure tinge — the 

purest in the world, of the colour, there. Her 

gown was a drab silk — heavy and rich — of a 

cut, well-adapted for the display of her fine shape. 
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Her left arm was uncovered ; her left handj of 
course, for ever in sight — she had found out, 
like other women, that, the less a hand is used, 
the smaller, prettier, and whiter it is ; and she 
had contrived — by quietly throwing one foot 
over the other, to show, at the same time, a 
quilted silk petticoat — and a pair of snug, well- 
turned feet — mounted in drab cloth shoes, widi 
high heels, and heavy, plain gold buckles. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



DISCIPLINE OF THE QUAKERS ; EARLY AND 
LATE. REPROOF. RUTH ASHLEY. DEVO- 
TION. — EDITH. — WAR. INDIAN PROPHET. 



One word more, of these Quakers ; one word 
more, of them, as they were some fifty years 
ago, in America; when, of all the puritans, 
those thorough going reformers — {all of whom 
were more or less remarkable for their igno- 
rance, obstinacy, and foolish presumption) — 
the quakers were, beyond all doubt, perhaps, 
the most ignorant, obstinate, and foolishly 
presumptuous; going about, every where, to 
martyrdom, with a line of scripture badly trans- 
lated, or pitiably misunderstood ; preaching, 
praying, and prophesying, as if the great world 
were to be turned over — inside out — or outside 
in — by people, whose chief qualification for the 
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job, was their boasted lack of knowledge. 
Their system of religious belief at the time, of 
which we speak, had already degenerated into 

ft 

a course of habitual, absurd, frivolous, childish 
contradiction. If another people took off their 
hats^ by way of reverence for their fellow men ; * 

— paying tribute where tribute was due; render- 
*ing Unto Caesar the things that were Caesar^, 

without a thought of unworthy submission, 
they, the quakers — in the tenderness of their 
conscience, woulfl wear, theirs, during worship 

— in the very presence of Jehovah ; if other men 
swore idly — wickedly and foolishly — in *ihe 
market-place, they, the quakers, would" iicrt , 
swear, at all ; — would not bear witness, under 
oath, in a court of justice, to the shedding 
of blood ; — although, for the want of that oath, 
alone — the manslayer should be let loose upon, 
society, again, to tear whom he would, in his 
fury — to dip his hands, anew, in the blood of 
the innocent. So, in a multitude of similar 
cases. Nothing was too high — nothing too 
low ; nothing too august — nothing too trivial — 
in the ceremonies, or old religious rites, of any 
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Other people, for the anxious, particular, and* 
eternal contradiction of the quakers. 

Nobody doubts — nobody can doubt, whatever 
he may say, the zeal, the honesty, the sincerity 
of those, who may be called, with propriety, the 
fathers of their church. The companio]|s of ^ 
George Fox; the immediate followers of Wil- 
liam Penn — gave proof; gave demonstvatipn'; 
every where, of their simple, resolute, uncqp- 
querable lemp'ers. , Their zeal, their . honesty, 
their sincerity, were pf a pielfe. There was no 
buying the early quakers ; no tampering with 
any of theifl — old, or young — rich, or poor — 
male, or female* There was a dignity about 
whatever they said or did — J^cause they 
were sincere. If thet/ were absurd — they 
were never childish ; — ? their absurdity was* 
respectable. If thej/ wore their hats — if they 
refused an oath — it was in the same quiet, grave 
humour, with which they went forth to martyr- 
dom. They knew not, in sober truth — in 
reality — they knew not the meaning of tempta- 
tion. But is i(; not lamentable — discouraging 
— shameful — enough to make people afraid of 
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leligious innovation — however plausible it may 
appear — however indispensable it may be — to 
find as it is, the awful, severe plainness of the 
early quakers, degenerated into a pitiful system ^ 
of contradiction ? Is it not enough to make 
men jealous of* change — even where change 
would seem to be synonymous "with improve- 
ment; — so to find a religious people, whose * 
founders were able to endure martyrdom — 
without a tear — a cry — or a peevish word 

— pursuing a coursS of paltry, scrupulous^ mi- 
nute opposition, to whatever is thought h^ly 
of, bv.the world — inform or substance, habit 
or manner — because it is thougkt highly of, by 
the world ? 

Are the quakers never to forgive the world ? 

— never to forget, like the children of Israel, 
that, ages ago, the ancestry of this people, or 
that, pursued with persecution, wrong and out- 
rage, their ancestry ? — Why is it, pray — that, 
while every other kind of religious " believer," 
among men, is evidently increasing, the quakers 
are nearly at a stand? why is it, pray, that 
while their "backsliders" and "seceders" are 
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more numerous, their converts are fewer, evefy 
generation ? It is because of these things — 
about which, we have been giving some account. 
It is because, while the quaker principles — 
and quaker discipline are talked about, more than 
ever — both are absurdly misapplied, as they 
never were misapplied, before. It is, because, 
more and more attentiojj is paid, every day, to 
trivial matters ; and less to those, of deep* and 
serious import. Fifty years ago, it was already 
a matter of more importance, among the quakers 
of" North America, to bury their young in white 
coffins; refuse titles; secy Jirst and second day, 
instead of Sunday, Monday, 8ic.;Jirst month, 
second month, &c.; instead of January, February, 
&c. — fifty times over, than it was to become a 
pattern of simplicity and truth ; — of soberness 
— quiet — and frugality, to the world. — It is 
much worse, now. 

Let us return. — By the elbow of this for- 
midable woman, who was, in truth, no less a 
personage than the gifted Hannah Grizzle; an 
Irish femafb friend, whose gold buckles, and 
high-heeled everlasting shoes, were made in the 
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city of London, as all the sisterhood of Ame- 
rica knew, before she had been there a month — 
near to her — close to her elbow, sat Ruth 
Ashley. 

Now, this Ruth Ashley was quite another 
affair. She was a little, modest, queer looking, 
brown girl ; with large, dark eyes, the colour of 
which, no two persons were ever able to agree 
about ; a grave, youthful face ; and sat, with her 
arms crossed in her lap ; and elbows out, so as 
to describe, very nearly, a sort of right angled 
triangle, which our boy could not bear to look 
at. Below her, sat Joel ; with his head between 
his knees — halfway down to the floor ; his white 
hair falling over his lobster eyes ; and his little 
dry, quaker mouth puckered up, into quite a su- 
perlative expression of solemnity. Below him — 
a single degree, only — was Beelzebub — other- 
wise called Ebenezer — the dog. But while our ^ 
hero was pursuing the survey, Hannah Grizzle 
he thought, fell off the chair in a fit — 
Whereupon, all the men folks jumped up, on 
their feet ; — turned their backs upon her ; — 
and held their hats before their faces. Our hero 
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thought it no more than decent for him to do the 
same. But — only imagine how he felt, when, 
after two or three convulsive groans — uttered 
with a musical cadence — the afflicted creature 
broke forth, into a well connected, audible strain of 
thanksgiving, prayer, and suppUcation. He was 
inconceivably anxious to see her face ; but felt 
afraid — for the women stood up, about her, and 
would have seen him, if he had looked under his 
hat: one of them, in fact, was watching him. 
Afl^r a brief, impressive, and right eloquent 
prayer, she, the said Hannah Grizzle, came to 
herself; got up — and put on her great flat bea- 
ver : whereupon, the rest of the company, seated 
themselves, again — as before ; and waited until 
there was a signal to break up ; when they began 
to shuffle their feet — look about ; — and shake 
hands with one another, all round the room. 

The " sitting" over, these remarkable and 
capricious " believers" became, all of a sudden^ 
rational, kind, sociable, and agreeable ; so that 
our boy began to like them. " What a pity, never- 
theless," quoth he, when he knew more of them : 
— " what a pity, that men, while they are wait- 
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ing on the Lord, above ^ — their good and bene- 
volent Father — should believe it required of 
them, to throw aside every expression of huma- 
nity; to become, while at prayer, things of 
stone. What a pity too, that women should »^ 
ever take it into their heads, without any know- 
ledge of Hebrew, or Greek ; with only a super- 
ficial knowledge of their own mother tongue ; to 
expound the scriptures to grown people — men 

— old men — wise men : or — that any body 
who is not very sure of his qualification — sure, 
beyond a doubt, or a misgiving, of his authority 

— should undertake the office of interpreter to 

the Everlasting God. ♦ # # 

* * * • * 

It was now dinner time. The table was laid, 
as usual, in America : there was no first — no 
second course. Every thing was brought forth, 
at once, without parade ; and every one ate of 
what he liked — helping himself, and shoving the 
dish on, to his neighbour, without fuss, or cere- 
mony. There were among the native prepara- 
tions, of the country, baked beans, pork and*'-^ 
compliments; Indian pudding; custards and 
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apologies ; a drink, brewed of sweet scented herbs, 
leaves and roots; turkeys, apple pies, and ex- 
cuses ; apples, cheese, and sweet cakes — or gin- 
gerbread. The whole family — servants, visiters 
J and all — sat, side by side, at the same table. 
There was no handing of bread ; no ringing of 
bells ; no changing of plates ; no standing behind 
chairs. All went on, quietly and smoothly. — 
One thing, however, disturbed our hero, a little. 
After they sat down — there was another dead 
silence, for about four minutes, which he was 
afraid might end, as the first had, in a fit — or 
so. Poor boy — it was only the quaker mode of 
saying a brief grace. 

Mr. Ashley had no appetite. He ate nothing, 
at all. His good wife observed it, and spoke to 
him ; but, instead of explaining the cause of his 
evident, serious inquietude ; he advised our hero 
to take a ramble about the city, for the rest of the 
day, with Joel ; cautioning them both, however, 
as they set off — ^cmceming those places, which 
were looked upon as " unhealthy," by the quak- 
ers — the very places, which, oddly enough, hiqp- 
pened, to be those, which Walter had Veally set his 
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heart on seeing, first ; such as the fortifications, 
barracks, theatre — .^^ and so forth — and so 
forth." ' V 

He went away ; walked over the whole city -— 
and came back, at an early hour of the evening, 
so completely worn out — so sleepy — that he 
could hardly keep his eyes open, till tea was 
over. — N. B. — Tea, in America, means tea, 
coffee, fruit pies, cakes, &c. &c. — Something 
had happened ; he ftit sure, and his heart was 
heavy with trouble ; for, when he came into the 
room, he found Mr. Ashley and his wife in close 
consultation — both irresolute — and both in tears ; 
yet he was received, with especial kindness; 
with a manner so affectionate, so very unlike 
what he had hoped for — yet so sorrowful, never- 
theless, that he could hardly help crying, for 
company. They shook him by the hand ; bless- 
ed him — ^prayed for him, as if he were their own 
child ; bade him be comforted — and hope for 
the best ; led him up to his robip, and left him, 
with entreaties that he would go directly to bed. 

He looked about him, with a new feeling, after 
he was alone ; a sort of tumult, in his Jjlood — 
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a dizzy, crowding of his high faculties. He had 
much \o do, before it was proper for him to 
sleep ; and yet — he knew not how to undertake 
it, or where to begin. He was in the snuggest, 
prettiest room, that he had ever seen. The win- 
dow was open a little way ; and set full of nice, 
prudish-looking, formal quaker flowers, without 
smell — or flavour — beauty or disorder ; flowers, 
that looked, as if they had never had the nights 
sweat in all their lives — and, of course, had 
never distilled any fragrance ; all fresh and clean ; 
glittering as if they had been recently purified — 
not in wind or shower — but with soap-suds, and 
a soft brush. Walter looked upon them — 
braving the night air of a mild October, thus — 
with very odd sensations. They were un- 
doubtedly grave little things — the gravest in the 
world, for flowers — or bed chambers. They 
looked precisely as if they had been raised in a 
quaker meeting-house ; and would bloom exact- 
ly so much — ^but no more — with any treatment — 
any where — in any temperature ; queer, smooth, 
nice, old-maidish crockery blossoms — iall in sets 
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— with all the leaves alike — very prim — very 
precise ; and very positive. 

The fire-place, too — a very large one — was 
full of bushes, oak, and sweet-briar — partly 
dead — partly green ; with a few wild shrubs, 
which perfumed every part of the house, wither- 
ed as they were. While our hero was looking 
about; ransacking every drawer, and every 
shelf, he found a neat little work-bag, with 
R. A. upon it — which two letters, being interpret- 
ed, went a great way toward reconciling him to 
the room, which, he felt sure, was, or had been, 
that of Ruth Ashley — the pretty quakeress ; and 
who should say if that very bed were not a — 

— He stood awhile, and mused over all these 
things, till a pleasant, sweet, pure melancholy, arose 
like a shadow, and stole over him. He thought of 
Edith — his dear, dear Edith — fifty times more 
tenderly, than ever. He was now at home. 
Things had all turned out better than he had 
expected ; and yet — yet — he was dissatisfied, 
unhappy — feverish — wretched — when he looked 
upon the flowers ; for — to say all in one word 
he was alone — alone, where woman had been, 
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but a little time, before ; alone, before the secret, 
pure spirit of the place. A few books lay near 
him. He ran over their titles — " No Cross, no 
Crown ;" " Journal of Job Scott ;" " Barclay's 
Apology.'* He never had the heart, so long as 
he inhabited the room, to look at them, again. 
Yes — alone — ^alone ; — with whom should he now 
associate ? who would ever understand him, in 
the great world of New York ? where should he 
go for one, who loved, like him, to doze away 
whole nights, in solemn revery — hushed abstrac- 
tion — or indolent, rich dreaming ? who doated, 
like him, over the scent of the wet woods, after a 
light rain ; the noise of many waters among the 
great rocks — finding their way, in flashes, through 
the green herbage, and old roots of the wilder- 
ness ? where should he look for a single human 
creature, who would sit, patiently ; hour after 
hour; and hear him tell stories of the brave wild 
Indiajn, pursuing his terrible prey — foundering 
in the turbulent waters — or, tearing the phe- 
panther, with his little, strong, fierce hands ? 

But, while his thoughts were thus running away 
with him, our boy — who had never been guilty 
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of any such notable exploit, before — our boy con- 
trived, he never knew how, to pick a handful of 
the winter flowers, to pieces ; to " mismate" all his 
own stockings, which lay upon the bed, before 
him ; to tie his pocket handkerchief into half a 
dozen hard knots ; to litter the floor, with a heap 
of rubbish ; and to do a muhitude of other pretty, 
maiden-like things — before he came to himself; 
which he did, at last, by doubling a nail, as he was 
engaged in picking out one of the very knots, 
that he had been tying, with all his might. 

He jumped up — thought of his duty — pulled 
out his ink' horn — snuffed the candle — and 
straightway, forgetful of every thing else, made 
up the following letter for Edith ; all of which 
we give scrupulously, as it was written ; substi- 
tuting a few points, only, for the countless notes 
of admiration, dashes, " and so forths." 

" Well, my dear Edith— well — here I am, at 
last ! — here, in the great world — here, in the very 
place, which I have been longing to see, ever 
since I was a child, &c. &c. &c." — Four notes 
of admiration : the whole phrase underscored, 
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for capitals. " I can hardly believe ray own eyes :" 
italicks. 

^' I like the family, very much. Mr. Ashley 
speaks of your mother and you, as if he loved 
you both. What strange people these quakers 
are — I wish you could see them ;" ^^— no stop at 
all, here: — " upon my word, I hardly know what 
I am saying — my faculties," — a full stop — " they 
are all in a sort of conftision. I feel very oddly. 
I hardly know what I am saying. I have said 
that, before, &c. &c. &c. We had a few adven- 
tures — we had, on the way." — Here followed an 
account of the passage ; Bald Eagle ; the acci- 
dents — the general — every thing." 

" I shall read the letter, when I am able. He 
talked, as if he were half crazy — no doubt he 
was — passengers thought so. I have been to 
your house. I found it, without any diflSculty. 
I saw somebody, there" — these four words, he 
drew his pen over. — " Do you know who lives 
there, now ? Don't forget. One of these days 
you shall know the reason. Tell father I am 
heartily ashamed of myself. — Upon my soul, I 
am. I could have a good hearty cry -- this mi- 
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nute — if I would — but I won't. Fll never 
shed another tear — if I can help it — would you, 
Edith ? It's no use. I don't believe it's becom- 
ing; do you, in a great man. So; if I ever hope 
to be one, I must begin. It's high time, now. — 
My real father ! what could he mean ? He was 
a little crazy, no doubt. However, my dear 
Edith, it is not so light a thing, to go forth, alone 

— quite alone — without so much as a dog to 
stand by a fellow — at my age — into this great, 
uncomfortable, busy world." — 

" Say to father — upon my word, I feel strangely 

— tell him, I begin to see things differently, now, 
from what I did, when I was at home. He was 
right : I was wrong. I feel, somehow, as if he 
really was in some other world. I begin to yearn 
after his forgiveness, already, as I did, after mo- 
ther's, when it was too late. Tell him, dear 
Edith — you see these blist^s and spots, on 
the paper — they are places, where my tears keep 
dropping, in spite of my teeth ; — so, tell him that 
I am full of sorrow for my undutiful behaviour. 
I have been very bad — very — since mother 
died. What if we should be eternally separated 
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— what if we are ; now — now, while I am say- 
ing so ! who knows ? — who can tell ? — how 
my hand shakes ! — ,0, my God ! — If it should be 
so, Edith, what will become of me ! May not 
all this preternatural agitation be prophetick? 
Edith — Edith — dear Edith ! — go to hhn — 
fall upon his neck, for me ; beseech him to for- 
give me ; pray to him for me, if he be yet alive. 
Merciful heaven ! — if my own father he yet alive I 
why did I write such words ? — who prompted 
me ? How came I to do it — as I did — with- 
out knowing what I was about ? I am unwell, 
Edith — I am frightened — sick. I have writ- 
ten what I did not mean to write. I have — I 
declare — the words were not in my heart — or 
thought. No — they came out upon the paper, 
somehow, while I was looking at it. Shame I 
shame ! I'll not give way to these childish fan- 
cies. I'll be more of a man. They come only 
of our separation — I dare say. They are very 
unreasonable — very foolish — don't you think 
so ? — I do, now; and yet, aj;pinuteor two, ago^ 
I felt as if a spirit were standing over me — die- 
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tating the words — r one by one ; that is — but 
no matter." 

" Stop. — My imagination is all afire. If I 
give up to it, now ; I shall never succeed. I' 
shall die upon the threshold of my undertaking. 
Yea — yea — I must — I will turn my back, for- 
ever, upon the dark, haunted places — the bright 
air — the sweet wilderness — the dead solitude 
— the — I don't know what I am saying. It 
will break my heart. I begin to fear that I was 
never made for a man of business. You have 
no idea how cheap I feel, now. My romantick 
notions — my Robinson Crusoe spirit — my chi- 
valry of temper — my — in short, I feel as if I 
have been wasting all my life ; as if I were good 
for nothing at all, in this great world. I have a 
nature, too, I begin to fear, that will never be 
contented — never — never. I never shall be able, 
I am afraid — I judge only fi:om what I know — 
I shall never be able to get my breath, again, if 
I stay here : I am sure of it — I can't bear the 
occupation of these thrifty, sensible men. — I want 
a bolder, freer employment. I would see tfce 
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sky, while I am at work — hear the waters — 

and smell the fresh earth. — 

* # • * 

" I broke off, in a hurry. There was a great 
noise in the road, below; the street, I mean. 
It is full of men, half-dressed. I can hear what 
they say, now. The British have come ! the 
British ! — well, what if they have ? who cares ? 
I can see a reddish, dismal appearance, away to 
the north — whenever I look steadily. Some 
ships have come up the Hudson, they say, now. 
Hourra, there ! hourra ! the British have land- 
ed ! — Hourra, there ! Hourra ! they cry. The 
light, which I saw, is a fire. Strange' — I am 
not sorry for this. Perhaps I am wicked — but 
I am not sorry ; and I won't say so. You can't 
imagine how I feel — what an odd, pleasant sort 
of a — I can't well describe it — a sort of a thrill 
— a kind of warlike, sharp tumult, in my blood. 
So ! — thunder — very heavy, too. The win- 
dows rattle * * * * I 
have not been able to get a wink of sleep, all night 
long. My candle burnt out ; and I was obliged 
to go to bed. But I am up, again, before day- 
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break, though. I must finish this letter — and I 
must read father's. It is about — ^you know him ; 
the — the — what a night ! so long — so 
noisy, and so tiresome ! I have been able to 
think of nothing but you and father, all the time. 
The sky is growing bright, again. The wind 
rises — O, Edith, Edith ! how very cool and 
pleasant ! I can hear the noise of wheels. The 
city begins to wake up : the family — they are 
stirring. Somebody is at my door. It is a man's 
voice. He is waiting for me. — I am quite un- 
well. Write soon. — Your's, for ever and ever. 

« W. H." 

" P. S. — No time to read father's letter, yet ; 
none, at all. It was the roar of cannon, they say 
— not heavy thunder. I have made up my 
mind about one thing, Edith. Happen what 
may, I shall never complain. This adventure is 
my own. Be the consequences, therefore, upon 
my own head, if they be evil." 

Here, he was interrupted by Mr. Ashley, — 
who took him off to the counting room, before 
the boys had arrived, for the purpose of ex- 
plaining his duty. Our hero was delighted; 
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and yet — after all, there was a something very 
strange in the behaviour of the good man ; a 
something, that made Walter uneasy, in spite of 
himself. — " Thee remembers the cod-fish, curly 
head — hey ?" said Mr. Ashley, turning to an ac- 
count, headed * Walter Harwood,' in the led- 
ger. — « Cod-fish !" — " Aye, aye." — " No, 
sir." — " No ! — thee haint railly, forgut — has 
thee ? — that air adventer." — " O — the adven- 
ture ! — yes, I do, sir, I — I — ." — ^* Very well. 
There's the proceeds ; — nearly five hunderd cash 
dollars ; — why, curly head ; why ! — what's the 
matter, now !" — "I don't — I — I — you puz- 
zle me, sir." — " May be not — may be not — 
I have nearly five hunderd cash dollars, o' thine, 
howsomever, in my hands ; — all come o' good 
management, curly head — member that — mem- 
ber that — an' bear up, whatever may happen — 
bear up, like a man. Father's paid." — " Sir !" 
— " To be sure he is ; principal and usury — 
long ago ; and yet, Watty, thee sees how thy 
twenty dollars have come to be nearly five hun- 
derd, while thee's ben asleep — that's the way." 
Our hero could not believe his own ears. 
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What ! so miserably poor, one day — so rich, 
another. Why had he never known it? — 
However, he entered at once, with cheerfulness, 
upon his mercantile career; and, long before 
night, came to believe that he was not entirely 
useless in the world. 

He would have been quite comfortable, in- 
deed ; — altogether at home, but for some half a 
dozen little matters, which occurred in the pro- 
gress of his initiation. For example, whenever 
he lifted his head, he was pretty sure to find 
a pair of serious fatherly eyes fixed upon him, 
with a look, which, while it made him unhappy, 
interfered, confoundedly, with his calculations. 
He bore that pretty well, however ; thinking it 
might be a part of the quaker discipline. Bu* 
in the course of the day, something else happenr- 
ed. A boy kicked open the door ; bawled out 
news ! news ! and flung a wet newspaper into 
the room — which wet newspaper was instantly 
taken possession of, with surprising quickness, by 
Mr. Ashley; read, with two or three audible 
groans -^^ he, refusing all the time to say where- 
fore, even to the * chief scribe ;' — and put away. 
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with especial care. But worse than all, for 
our hero, perhaps, — Mr. Ashley stuck to him 
all the day, long — which, according to his cal- 
culation, was about forty-eight hours ; while his 
legs, loins, back, head and feet ached, he said, 
" as if they would railly drop off;" — and sent 
him off to bed, before eight o'clock, without a 
candle ; commanding him, at his peril, as they 
parted for the night ; commanding him, to go to 
sleep — immediately — and be happy. 

The poor boy obeyed — as well as he could ; 
and lay, for nearly two hours, flat upon his back 
— with shut eyes — trying to be happy. He 
thought of the day's work, with no little satisfac- 
tion. He began to feel a solicitude for the good 
opinion of those, whom a week before, he looked 
upon, as a sort of mercenary, vulgar, unsenti- 
mental, useless people ; nay — began to believe 
that — perhaps — after all — the gains of com- 
merce were not so veryinferiour to the gains of war; 
that making money — peradventure — might 
prove to be quite as respectable an occupation, as 
making widows and orphans; that, in the long run, 

• 

it might, perchance, do as well, to be provident. 
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hard working, frugal and upright — as to be head- 
long, chivalrous, and romantick — among hard- 
ware and haberdashery. A healthier ambition 
arose, within his heart. Nay ; before three hours 
were well gone over, he was in a fair way of 
turning apostate ; of becoming a misbeliever, in 
woods and waterfalls; and, if the question had 
been proposed, of a sudden, by a plain decent- 
looking, middle aged citizen, with his brown velvet 
cuffs rolled up, and a pen behind his ear — there is 
no knowing how far he might have gone. He m ight 
have denied Panther, perhaps — or the brave 
Eagle. Such an effect had the arithmetical, shrewd, 
sharp atmosphere of a commercial city, upon 
the dreaming temperament of Walter Harwood, 
before he had breathed in it for thirty-six hours. 
The steam and vapour of his blood were con- 
densed — the mercury, precipitated. And he 
soon came to believe — that — perhaps the count- 
ing room of a great merchant, with a roaring wood 
fire; and a newspaper, to read — was. quite as 
comfortable a place of recreation — after all — 
and, perhaps, quite as rational a place, too, 
though not altogether so windy, strange, or agi- 
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tating, as the black wilderness, or the great lime- 
sUme cave, where he had spent so many hours 
of his life — up to his knees in cold water ; — the 
trail of a giant rattlesnake over the wall behind 
him; or the slovenly print of the she-bear's 
foot; or that of the panther — as they had come 
in, heavy with young ; or lugging their prey, by 
the ears — on every dry spot — on every step^ 
ping stone, thereof. 

He slept ; was called up, as before ; — and 
went, as before, with Mr. Ashley to the counting 
room. The post came. " Any letters, my child ; 
any letters from thee father ?' — " No, sir ; no ; 
— heigho ! — I wonder they don't write."-: — 
Mr. Ashley shook his head. " Let us walk,** 
said he ; " we can't stay here. It ts all true, I 
am afraid." — " What's all true, sir ?" — « No- 
thing at all — no matter — come with me — poor 
boy ! poor boy !" — 

They did walk. The day went over — the 
night came. " I have no longer any hope, 
wife," said Mr. Ashley, as he met Eunice, early 
in the evening. " I have done, as thee wished; but 
I have no longer any hope." — " Go for the pro- 
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phet, Ruth;" — " go thyself," said Mrs. Ashley, 
sitting down ; rocking her chair, like one that will 
not be comforted, and covering her face with her 
hands. " Here, my poor lad," quoth her husband ; 
"here — thee shall take something. The ways 
of Providence are past find — a — a — a — thee 
knows the rest?" — " I believe so — past finding 
out, and so forth, and so forth, and so forth." — 
" Good boy ! — keep a good heart : never shall 
want while I live ; be a father to thee, myself. No 
doctor in these parts like our Injunn prophet. — 
He knows thee." — " Knows me !" — "To be 

sure ; told us thee was comin." _ 

Ruth soon came back, followed by a diminu- 
tive Indian. Walter was awe-struck at his 
appearance. It was hardly of this world — so 
aged — and yet so active ; so small — and yet so 
majestick. His glittering white hair, flowing 
heavily, somewhat like the mane of a horse, 
over one side of his head ; his large filmy eyes ; 
and bright, brassy complexion, were like those of 
something that he had seen before, in son\e 
other world, perhaps — or when he was asleep ; 
and were immediately associated, in his memory, 
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with a period, when he had a little brother, whose 
name, at one time, was Watty — but who, after 
he was dead, became Jasper; a period when 
J he — he himself, was Jasper — years and years 
before. They reminded him, too — instantane- 
ously — of a little sorcerer — prophet — or 
wizard — whom he had either seen or dreamed 
of, when he was a child ; or when he was — if 
he might believe in the miraculous persuasion of 
his heart — somebody else. 

He had seen a little white-haired old man, 
before, whose tresses were like those of a battle 
charger — a prophet, perhaps. Wherefore, he 
gazed upon him now, with amazement. He was 
a sort of miniature king. His firm tread — his 
erect — severe carriage — they were absolutely 
regal. Nay — his look, altogether, was that of 
one who has grown old,, not so much, in the re- 
volution of seasons — as of empire; not so 
much, in the vicissitude of years, as of ages ; 
not so much, in the adventures of common life, 
as in the biography of nations — the afflictions 
of the sky — the changing of what appears un- 
changeable. He stood and spoke, in short — • 
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not so much like one, to whom old age is a heavy 
incumbrance ; as like one, to whom it is the sign 
of wisdom and power — dominion-*-authority — 
prerogative: the urimandlihummim of survivor- 
ship — the lawful inheritance — ^the badge of him, 
who has outlived all the priesthood of his race ; 
and concentrated for a time, all their endow- 
ments — all their miraculous potency upon 
himself. 

"So!" said he, after a short silence — ri- 
vetting his dreary, dull eyes upon the boy's 
forehead, as if he could see writing, there: " So! 
thou art come at last ! Ye should have told me, 
before ; " — leaning forward ; laying his little 
hands athwart, upon the boy's head — and 
speaking very slowly — with a kind of musical 
cadence — a tune, rather -— so that his pure, 
lofty English, fell upon the ear, like *a sort of 
incantation, uttered in a new language; the 
meaning of which, all might understand — or feel. 
"They should have told me, before. They 
should have sent swift runners. He is now sick 
at heart. Anointed as he is, — the judgment 
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is upon him. The curse of the bad woman -*»■■ 
I can see it in his blood." 

Our hero was greatly troubled, at his voice; 
but, when the prophet laid his two hands upon 
him — leaned forward — and sung in his ear, ns 
if he would sing him to sleep — he was fright- 
ened, grievously; and ttfter ilie mysterious 
words were said — when the prophet stood up — 
his nostrils dilating — his aged eyes, lumiuous — 
the colour of his little face, changing swiftly, for 
a second or two, through many variations, like 
that of worn, heavy bronze, in the drifting light 
and shadow of an April day — poor Walter could 
hardly get his breadi. He felt as if he were 
surrounded by those, who have no business upoa 
the earth. 

Nor was it strange, that he should feel so; 
for, directly before him, stood an old, stately, 
quiet-looking negro — (our boy had never seen 
a black man, before) — with a handsome, droll 
face ; made fifty times droller, by a very pomj 
ous, puritanical air ; and, a little to his left, 
as to be visible, at the same time, in a chair like 
a porter's lodge, sat a very ancient woman — 
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a tall, emaciated, helpless creature •—> on the 
very point of departure, our hero thought, jfrom 
this world ; — with hair like thistle down, stirring 
about her blind eyes, at every breath; — so 
wasted away, in her unsubstantial proportions ; 
— that he wondered as he gazed at her, where 
the principle of life could be concealed, so as 
not to be distinctly visible ; — and held his own 
breath, as if he were afraid of blowing her away, 
when he saw the frail ruin tremble and shake, 
at every eager, impatient respiration — as if it 
would fall into dust, before his very eyes. 

" Put him to bed — lose not a moment," said 
the prophet. " Ye have trifled with his malady ; 
put him to bed*" His orders were obeyed. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



LETTER FROM EDITH. — FATE OF ABRAHAM 

HARWOOD. WALTER TO EDITH. DELIRIUM. 

— CHARACTERS. — HARRY FLEMMING. LIES. 



They obeyecL Our hero was hurried <^; and, 
having swallowed a draught, prepared by the 
prophet, he was already in a sweet sleep ; di:eam- 
ing about his home ; Edith ; a great quantity of 
new clothes — all of which came to pieces, while 
he was putting them on ; pots of money — and 
so forthj and so forth — when somebody shook 
the door of his room. " Who — who — who's 
there ! who is it !" cried he ; waking up in a sad 
fright ; unable to recollect where he was — or in 
what part of North America, the door of his 
room had been heard of, last. 

" Open the door !" said a strange voice. Wal- 
ter jumped out of bed ; — all the stories that he 
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ever heard, in his life, about robbery, murder, lire, 
and housebreaking, fresh in his memory — and 
began to grope for a weapon of death. Toor 
fellow ! He forgot where he was. Weapons of 
death in the house of a quaker ! -^ Bibles in that 
of a Turk. 

" Open the door, my child. Why do thee 
fiisten it ?" said another voice. Walter sprang 
forward, in a transport — he knew the voice — 
and let in Mr. Ashley, who was followed by the 
prophet. *' Ah," said our hero, to himself, as 
they entered ; " other people can sleep in their 
shoesf too, I see ; aye, in their breeches — ^jackets 
— and — by Jupiter, if these quakers don't go to 
bed, with their hats on !" — " Speak to him," said 
the prophet ; " let him know the worst" • — "I 
will — I don't like it— I can't bear it; so, there ! 
— but I will. I say, Walter — my son — thee's 
never met with nothin', very bad — I am afeard ?" 
— « Sir !" — " Jump into bed — wrap theeself up 
warm; there! there! that'll do — there's a good 
boy ! Thee never's had nothin', I would say — 
poor, dear lad — no death — no sorrow — no heavy 
affliction — or — or — " - - 
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" Nodeath ! no sorrow ! I sir ! — I ! — Haven't 
I seen my own beautiful mother, in her winding- 
sheet ! Haven't I heard the clods fall — in the 
dead o' winter — one by one — load after load — 
upon her — as if they would crush my own heart ! 
Haven't I stood — and looked at my poor little 
brother, while his head was destroyed ; his deli- 
cate body torn to pieces, in the machinery of a 
I -fc mill I Haven't I followed every body to the grave, 
sir — eveiy body — " 

" The Son of Man have mercy upon thee, 
lad !" 

*' Every body, sir, that ever cared for me ^ J 
almost ; — heard our Edith cry, while she was J 
drowning." 

*' Poor child ! poor child ! How did thee feel, 
then ? It was a mercy for thee — 'twas indeed." 

" Feel ! I felt, sir, for more than a year, tired 
and sick of living; for days together, sir — I felt, I 
as if I should never be able to eat, again. O sir 
— sir I you never could believe how I felt ! I 
was only a child — and yet, so wretched was 
that I longed for death." — " No; — but thee did 
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eat, agaia — thee did /-^'member that^ Watty — 
thee did eat, agam." 

** But not as I did, before. I never have^ 
since; I never shall, again. My appetite was 
gone. I couldn't sleep — whatever I did — if I 
tired myself to death, I couldn't ; or, if I w6ht 
off to bed, before sun down. I — I — what is the 
matter with you, sir? you scare me — what 
have I done ? what do you want of me ? I've 
been dreaming of Jasper— did you know Jasper ? 
I thought I was going to the gallows, for what I 
did — I — I — he was my brother, sir — a little 
boy — a mere child — a — a — they made me take 
his name — didn't they, prophet ?" 
" Thee head's turned — I do believe." 
" No matter, sir — it's all very true, whatever 
you may think. I remember it all, now. My 
dream is out. It was I, that lifted the gate. Poor v/ 
boy ! The water rushed in, while he was down 
among the wheels — the great river — oh with 
such a noise /" 

•* But — arter a while, thee got over it ; hey ?* 

" No — not entirely. I began to play the flute ; 

but I was never myself, again. I was always by 
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some waterfall, or other ; night or day, 'twas all 
the same to me. There was a dreadful ringing, 
all the time, too, in my ears — a sort of screaming, 
too ; it was like the noise, poor Jasper made. 
Oh ! you've no idea, how I felt — I was giddy — 
full of strange trouble, some howj a sort of pre- 
ternatural anxiety. After that, I ran away. I 
lived among the Indians. I leamt how to fight 
■ — I grew to be a famous wrestler — I — I. 
Then you see, they found me out ; made me 
go back. So I grew peevish, and wicked — 
very undutiful — " 

" Grive him the paper ! no more words — give 
him the paper, Timothy. He will bear it better 
than ye think. Here, lad, here ; read. A judg- 
ment hath fallen. Your father's house — Abra- 
ham Harwood's house, I should say — is no 
more 1" 

Our boy took the paper — and read a j)ara-* 
graph. "No, no — here — here.'" said Mr, Ashley^ 
pointhig to another, which was printed witli a 
broad black border. It ran thus : — 
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CONFIRMATION, 



" Our fears are confirmed. The Tories were 
out, in great power, Monday last, on hearing the 
report of Sir William Howe's arrival. Th«y 
took possession of the great northern rDad,«it 
appears, and held it, for nearly ten hours ; inter- 
cepting the mails each way. Hence the tardi- 
ness of our information. We are sorry to add, 
oh the best authority, that among those who fell 
a sacrifice to the rising, last Monday night, was 
the reverend Mr. Abraham Harwood of — " 

The paper fell out of Walter's hand. A brief 
cry — a short, strong, fierce convulsion — a sud- w 
den death-like quiet — succeeded; and, imme- 
diately, the poor boy lay flat upon his back -^ 
stiff ^d cold — both hands clenched into his hair. 
Mr. Ashley raised all the family, by the noise 
that he made, in his fright. But, for nearly half 
an hour, the sufferer showed no sign of life, be- 
yond an occasional twitching of the mouth ; or 
trembling of the eye-lids. At last, however, 
when they had all begim to despair — toward 
evening — he recovered, a little — relapsed — fell 
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into a sort of lethargy ; and awoke^ at the end 
of two days, while they were looking at him — so 
altered — so miserably subdued — so unlike what 
he had been, that Ruth Ashley, who was bend- 
ing over the pillow, when he opened his large, 
dim, quiet eyes, burst into tears, at the sight. 

He appeared much older. His temples were 
sunken — his hair was dry — his complexion, of a 
turbid, cadaverous paleness. He knew Ruth ; 
and spoke to her, very kindly ; but, with a voice 
wholly unlike his own ; so that her tears flowed 
afresh. 

" I am very well — don't cry, so, Ruth,*' said 
he, with a look of inexpressible sorrow ; — "I 
have had a sweet, long dream. I saw my mo- 
ther — I shall be gone there, too — I hope — 

I — I — very soon — I are there no letters 

for me ? — I dreamt of letters. Pho, pho ! 
don't fear to give them to me. Nothing will dis- 
turb me, now — nothing is able to make me 
worse. If you would have me live a single hour, 
don't keep me in this dreadful suspense. My 
composure frights you. I don't wonder — it 
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frights me — I am afraid, for myself. Give 
me the letters — do — do /" 

Eunice gave a sign to the prophet, who answer- 
ed; "yes — yes — they can do the boy no mischief. 
Treat him like a man. He has lived, a long 
time, with men — the men of the everlasting 
woods. Deal plainly with him," 

A letter from Edith Cummin, herself; received 
while he lay insensible, was put into his hands. 
He looked at it — opened it — showed no sort of 
emotion. It was a long, blotted, scrawl. 
*' Here — here — this way — I cannot see well," 
said he; — " read it for me, Ruth, will you ?' 

« Will I!— O, yes, _I— I— if I can," 
she replied ; beginning to read as follows, in a 
voice, hardly above a whisper, and very tremu- 
lous, withal. 



EDITH TO WALTER. 



" He is gone, Watty — gone, for ever — with- 
out preparation, or notice, or she is gone. 

They are all gone. I am very sick — the dear, 
dear house - — it is nothing but a heap of ashes, 
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now; all tlie great large oaks, too — they are buriii 1 
up. Where are you, now ? Why dkl you ever I 
leave us ! Hov^ will you bear it ! Only to think 

— the very night, after you left us — they fell 
upon the house ; they smote the four corners 
of it — and set fire to it, and but, for the 

' brave Eagle — he appeared in the midst of uSf 
all at once — nobody knovi's how — there is no 
telling what might have happened. We were 
all dead asleep — we — . I must lie down - 
am very faint — I — — ■ • • • 

• * ' * * I shrieked^ 

in my dream — I thought I was ' overboai-di' 
again, as you call it — I started up — the room | 
was full of amoke, and fire, and strange faces - 
that uglydevilofa stage driver was among them."* 

— Walter gasped for breath — "I would swear | 
to his face. Major Davison too ; somebody savf 
him, they say. Panther did his duty. He slept 
outside of my door. 1 saw him dragging one 
of them by the throat, while the poor old house 
tottered and shook, and the flames roared out of 
the windows, like a great storm. I covered my ■ 
face. Our Eagle — he came up, out of the solid J 
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wall, with Lucy in his arms. But where did she 
come from ? where had she been ? She was with 
me, when I fell asleep. She is dead, now, poor 
Lucy. I heard her call my name, just before she 
died, with a natural voice — poor, dear girl ! 
She had just life enough left, when I saw her, to 
put her own babe, into Eagle's bosom — ^yes, Wal- 
ter; yes — if you'll believe me. So, then, he took 
hold of her long hair — and I shrieked, when I 
saw the glitter of his great knife — but he would 
not harm her, for his life — he only cut off the 
hair, as much as he could gsasp. Then, he gave 
her two or three kisses, upon her mouth and 
eyes. I saw him do it. Ulien she was dead — 
so then, he wrapped her little boy up, in the 
blanket — spoke to me" — Walter groaned — 
** called out for me — ^told me to get up, and fol- 
low him. Poor Jotham ; he is very, very brave 
— so, is corporal Winslow. They were a great 
way off — both came, at last — and stove in the 
whole broad side of the room, while the roof was 
giving way. So, I have heard. But he was 
wounded in the last volley — ^your father, I mean 
•— our father, Walter. He died in my arms -^ 
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he died, while he was blessing you. He had 
some thing to say, I am sure of it ; but he could 
not speak. He made signs too, but nobody 
could understand what they meant ; so, at last 
he wrote it over a board • — we were able to make 
out only these words ; but no more :" — * Send 
off to General (somebody.) Tell him where Wal- 
ter is. Tell him to give Walter the papers — 
tell him to lose no time.' — O, Walter, Walter! 
what can I say to you ! Oh ! if I could only 
see you, for a minute, or two ! He will be 
buried, before you c^n possibly get here. * * 
" Well, the baby is dead, after all ; and Lu- 
cy, she is dead. Nobody knows what has be- 
come of our Eagle. Maybe, we shall be buried 
yet, all in one grave. O, if you were only here 
— I should be willing to die, then. But you 
will come to my funeral — won't you, Watty ? 
Sick or well — dead or alive — I do think I 
would contrive to go to yours. Jotham is gone 
to enlist — so, has Winslow, All the country is 
up in arms. What a night ! Nothing but ruin, 
deatli and fire. I am dreadfully wicked, now. 
Every body sees it. I would not scruple to de- 
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stroy a bad man, I declare ; '* — Ruth trembled ; 
her sweet voice died away — " that is ; to save 
any body, that I loved — or to save myself, per- 
haps, if any body loved me. O, I forgot. Pan- 
ther is dead ; he was found lying over the door 
way, with a great abominable tory in his mouth* 
So Jotham carried him off. This morning they 
saw him — Panther, I mean — the watchers, 
when they waked up — they saw him lying 
stretched out, stone dead, upon your father's 
coffin." 

" Poor Panther ! poor dog ! he died like a 
man," said our hero. 

" I tear this open, dear Walter, to give you 
the news — O, such news ! — General Stevenson 
overtook a party of the wicked ruffians, the very 
day after they burnt our house, and put every 
man of them to the sword. Farewell ! 

" Edith Cummin." 

" Mercy on me !" said Ruth ; dropping the 
letter — " Mercy on me ! Why; its a woman, >/ 
after all." 

" To be sure it is, Ruth."—" O ! I hope not ; 
for ." — " Hush — hush ; what's the mat- 
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ter, pray ? Is the maiden bewitched ? How re- 
signed he looks — how quiet ; how — ." 

" Yes, wife — yes ; he bears it, like a Chris- 
tian." 

" Resigned, sister !" said the prophet ; — "re- 
signed ! Ye know him not. He is no Chris- 
j tian; he is one' of us — a poor Indian. Ye de- 
ceive yourselves. It is the napping of a starved 
whelp; and you mistake it, for quiet. He is think- 
ing of blood. I know it, by his breathing." 

" Of blood ! — he — that boy ! — never ! ne- 
ver!"— "He is; I tell you." — "No; no — 
the great Evil One hath no such possession of the 
lad. Speak Walter ; speak, for thyself: — hath 
he ? — What does he mean to do ?" 

" Nothing." 

" Nothing ! — there ! — tliere ! — see how 
mildly ; how like a dying Christian that was." 

" Beware of that mild voice. I have not a 
word more to say, thou woman of little faith. 
Beware of him, that speaks after that fashion. 
Were he my child, I would rather hear him 
threaten murder." 
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" Oh, no — r* — " He is of a breed, Eunice 
Ashley, that never bark." 

" Nothing," repeated our boy ; as if he did not 
hear their conversation. — " Ay ; nothing at all ; 
I mean to lie here, idle, mute — patient — sub- 
missive — till they have not left me a single fiice 
that I love, to look at" 

" We should not repine, dear Walter, thou 
knowest, when the sore displeasure of — " 

" Certainly ; O, certainly ! but we are per- 
mitted — are we not ? — I ask you, good woman 
— you know the Bible, by heart — mayn't we 
heap live coals upon the head of our enemy — 
live coals ? — may we not ; Mr. Prophet ? — may 
we not ? — you know." 

" The Son of man had no enemies, my poor 
child."—" Poh ! — pho — I didn't speak to you." 
" Poor boy !" — " Be still — I have no patience 
with you ! — nay — nay — never put up your 
hands ! The roof won't fall upon me, for doing 
the will of his Father — and of my Father ; of 
his God, and of my God ! Observe what I say. 
Blood shall flow for this ! God will have it so." 
In a mild, sweet voice : — " Hear me. I have seen 
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the destroying angel — the chief. I 

set upon the household of my fether, 

I saw them wasting and vanishing away, before 

the breath of his great nostrUti — ay — ay — 

as it were, in a hurricane of strange fire ; and 

would ye rebuke me, that I do not lie down, with 

my mouth in the dust? Will ye noti>ermitn" 

cry out, upon my knees — humbly — what! ho! , 

why do ye this diing ! — what have we done !' 

" O, Walter ! Walter ! that Being have pity ( 
on thee !" 

" Blood shall flow for this !_.Eii:e_shall roar, 
Uke the ocean, for it V. Hear me prophesy- There < 
shall be death and war among the people, for I 
this — bloodshed — strife and storm, thoughout 
all the land !" — 

" Hearken to him !" cried the prophets 
" Hearken ! it is not his voice, that ye hear - 
it is that of his Maker. It b — even what he 
hath said — prophecy." 

" True — true — thou man of God ! It is n<d 
voice of mine. Ye do not hear me cry out, for^ 
myself. I would not — I could not — if the only 
human creature that I love, were lo enter the 
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room — this moment — while I speak — and ML 
down dead, before my face. At first I was like 
one crashed — body and soul, crushed — under 
every calamity. I was willing to spend all my 
life, in sorrow — darkness — watching. It is no 
longer so. Hearken. Is not my voice like the 
voice of a well man — solid — quiet — and fiill 
of sincerity ? why then do I not look death, in 
the face, without growing pale ? Sir ! — men ! — 
women ! — it is but a few hours ago, that I saw 
young children — beautiful young women — beau- 
tiful, as the day — trampling over the buried po- 
pulation of a whole church yard, without any 
sign of terror. What care I for the dead ! I 
have more true friends among the dead, than 
among the living. In truth — I am not afraid. 
I am getting familiar, of late, with many pale, 
sorrowful countenances, that you would run away 
from. I don't care for them, now. I am like 
father. He was haunted, in the same way. ' He 
is gone — gone, for ever now ; poor man ! But 
what of that ? — we must all die. I told him so 
— I foresaw it — I wrote a letter to him — in that 
very letter, I as good as told him, that he was a 
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dead man — didn't I, Edith ? — I beg your par- , 

don, dear — I — I — didn't I, Ruth Edith i 

Ruth — a — a — Ruth — Edith — well — and I 
so — the spirit came up, and stood still, behind I 
my chair — pho, child, pho ! wliat are you afraid I 
of? — yes — and covered my face with a mantle 

— he did — and put a heavy crown of gold, upon 
my head — I feel it, now — a crown of prophecy. , 
Why do ye shake your heads all of you ? — i 
why do you look at me, so piteously ? — r what 
have I done ? I know very well what I say. 
It is all very true. Don't cry, Ruth ; don't cry 

— nor you, Mrs. Ashley. There's no danger 
of you, prophet; you'll never cry. Well — 
then, a shadow fell upon the paper — the shadow 
of a hand. I was very cold, I remember, for 
about a minute or so; and, when I looked again, 
lo ! there was a prophecy upon the page — about i 
my father. It was like my hand writing — I I 
cannotdeny that ; but, nevertheless, dear, it was 
not mine; — or, if it was, my hand was guided 
by the spirit, while I was in a trance. But I did 
not prophesy, upon the whole house — no, no — 

I did not foresee that all were to bite the dust. 
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But WO, WO, WO ! — WO to the men, that slew 
them ! wo to them ! and to theirs ! — to their 
wives, and to their little ones. The Bald Eagle, 
and his brethren shall be upon them, and upon 
theirs, for ever and ever ! — what say you, pro- 
phet ! shall they not ! — shall they not ! — shall 
it not be, even as I have said !" 

" Ay, ay !" cried the Indian — " ay ! ay ! 
— and the smoke and the darkness ! the fire and 
the wild man ! — they shall be upon them, too, 
for ever and ever ! wo, wo, wo ! It shall rain ar- 
rows and lead, upon them ! — a wo, to them, that 
have broken the vow, and revealed the mys- 
tery !" — 

Walter shouted for joy. The prophet shouted 
— and all the women there, fell upon their knees; 
covering their faces and weeping, as if they be- 
lieved in these poor crazed creatures. 

" They shall be utterly cut oflP, and consumed 
with fire!" continued the prophet — with inex- 
pressible sweetness of tone, — " a wo to them ! and 
to theirs ! The beautiful woman, that neither fear, 
nor shame — nor life, nor death — could alter or 
change; — the beautiful deaf woman — with her 
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brown babe of the wilderness— they shall appear 
against him, in the skies ! and all that have pene- 
trated the dwelling place of our Eagle, and his 
bride, while they — " 

When the prophet began, our hero put him- 
self into a serious attitude, for inquiry ; but he 
sunk away, by little and little, to the low, strange 
harmony of the old man's quiet voice, until a 
sweet sleep came over him ; and he slept, like a 
weary child upon the lap of its own mother — 
lulled by the mysterious, audible incantation of 
that mother's heart. * # ♦ 

Our boy was very ill after this ; but, in three 
weeks, he was able to write, as follows, to Edith. 

*^ I am better, my beloved ; much better — much 
— bat my whole heart has undergone a revolu- 
tion. I have grown a man, I fear, all at once. — - 
I have nothing left but you, now. Did you re- 
ceive my little note ? I was only able to say that 
I could not write. I was giddy — very giddy — 
and sick, as death. I wrote you but yesterday, 
as it were;-— and yet — since I wrote, all my 
faculties have been wrecked — all my nature 
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d^kened. Perhaps, I have been dreamily. 
Perhaps, I have not written you, at all — I do 
not know — I am not certain — I I am in- 
terrupted." 

*^ A stranger — a droll young man ; yon have 
heard of him — Harry Flemming; — he is by me,, 
now. He won't let me write much : — he won't 
let me read a bit. Why do I not hear from you? 
It is a long — long time — dear Edith — -but— 
but, I shall never complain. You are unable, I 
dare say — to hold a pen — I am sure of it — un- 
able, I fear, to dictate a few lines. I do not be- 
lieve — I could not bear to believe, that you are 
able to write ; and will not. Upon my word — 
much as I love you, I would rather hear that you 
cannot I remember the look of your eyesy 
Edith, when we parted; your voice — the very 
tone ; — your — no, no — you cannot be so al- 
tered, in such a little time. Forgive me — I was 
foolish. I am unhappy — wretched — but I shall 
never complain, as I told you, before." 

" Remember, dear, that a. word — a single 
word -—a scratch of the pen from her, that we 
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love, has tlie power of witchcraft over us, wheii< \ 
we are afflicted." 

" Edith — I love you — I would have you 
know It. I would have you proud of It ; because 
I hope to be somebody, yet; — and because, I am i 
proud of your love. There is one great fault in 
your character, though — I have been dreaming 
about it, every night. You undertake too much. 
How many things have you begun, dear, that 
you have never finished. And why? — Because 
you undertook too much, at once. You began 
too hastily ; — with too little consideration. You 
are a noble, good girl — with fine talent ; a most 
affectionate heart ; but you won't think — that's 
the worst of your faults; — you won't think, be- 
forehand, whatever I — Flemroing throws away J 
the book. He won't let me write much mor% I 
I am afraid." — 

" You remember that morning, dear, whea I 
you undertook, after much persuasion, to go about 1 
your musick, afresh? Do you remember what I 
you said — or what I said ? You insisted on b&- m 
ginning directly — right away — while we \ 
talking. You would have begun, with nearl^ 
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three hours, a^day. I wanted you to think more 
of it, before you began, at all. ' Get every thing 
ready,' said I — ^ think well of it, first — begin 
with half an hour, a day — increasing it slowly, 
and gradually, about five minutes every week, 
till you spend a whole hour at a time, without 
fatigue. Stop there.' — Well — you began. I 
shall never forget your looks, when you sat, 
quietly down, to that old shabby spinet; and 
shook back your loose hair. Never was any 
human creature so punctual, or exact — for three 
successive mornings — one after the other. How 
impatient you were ! — How anxious ! — you 
were eternally running to look at the little cuckoo 
clock ; — so ready to begin — so unwilling, to leave 
oflP. And while you played, your fine eyes were 
so fiill of that happy, sincere, tender expression, 
which always makes mine water, if I look at you. 
But how long did this last ? Before a week was 
over, you were sure to overstay the time — to be- 
gin later — to leave ofi^, earlier ; nay, you forgot 
your spinet, altogether one day. You played 
carelessly. You rejoiced if any Body came in — 
or any thing happened, whatever it was, to in- 
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terrupt you. You were always looking over your 
shoulder, at the clock — jumpmg up, to peep at 
the humming birds in the flower garden ; rest- 
ing where there was no rest, in the musick ; and 
rattling over the dead march, in Saul, as if it were 

" Do you think I did not see this? ay — 
and bewail it. But I was too much in love, then ; 
too much of a boy, rather — for I love you more 
truly now, I believe, than I ever did ; and yet^ 
I am now able to say tkaty which I could not have 
said, then, for my right hand. Why ? Then, I 
was your lover, Edith : but now, I feel as if I 
w were your husband : I was a boy, then — I am 
now, a man." 

^^ This example is quite enough. I mention 
it, now, love, once for all ; because I have been 
reflecting seriously upon it; — and because, in my 
belief, these two are your besetting sins — that 
is to say — want of perseverance — precipitation 
— a habit of undertaking too much, at once, dear 
— and of being too easily discouraged." 

" Now — for myself. I have determined on 
my course. I shall tr^ to be a merchant I .shall 
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try tx) be of use, while I do stay, here. I have 
only one thought now, to trouble me : that will 
pass over my heart, sometimes, like a shadow. 
It is a fear, that my ambition will be the death 
of me. I never will be out-run. That is my na- 
tural temper. Whatever I undertake, evil or 
good — I shall carry through. Your disposition 
will be the same, I believe. There, now ! Harry 
won't let me write another word — I have a thoxj^ 
sand questions to ask about you — and father -— 

and ; but farewell, my beloved, farewell ! 

— leaven bless you, for ever and ever ! Your^s 
devoutly. W. H. — New York, 12th Novero- 
ber, 1775." 

" There — there — that'll do," said Harry.— 
^ Turn over, now, an' go to sleep ; there's a 
good boy. I'll finish your letter for you — don't 
stare — I will, indeed." — " You are very kind 
— very — it is: finished." — " I'll direct it ; shall 
I?"^« With all my heart." — " Where? — 
how ? — I'm all ready, you see." — " Edith Cum- 
min, Hale's Farm — Ginger Town — Connecti- 
cut."— -«* Edith Cummin — Edith Cum — I've 
beard o' thaifc name before, I'll swear." — " Don't 
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swear." — "No — cussme, ifldo," — "For shame!" ' 
— "That's what I say — oh, for shame ! — go 
to sleep." 

Our hero turned over ; and Harry, after seal- 
ing the letter, wrote upon the envelope, with s | 
pencil — " If you are the hazle-eyes, or some 
other sort of eyes — colour uncertain, about which 
that poor ideot, in the bed yonder, has been rav- 
ing, for the last four or five generations — if you 
are — look sharp — that's all. Ihate scandal— 
I scorn to run about making mischief; but — he's 
no better than he should be, as I've told him, to 
his teeth — pity he drinks — and if you'll keep 
watch an' guard, hereabouts — why — a stitch in 
time, SBve's nine — a hinf s about as good as a 
kick, to some people — blackberries don't grow i 
on every bush — you understand me — that's 
enough. H. F. 

" P. S. — I forgot, by the way, to mention the j 
principal thing, I'm a girl, of course. There's ] 
a sad little romp, here — a she cousin o' mine— 
a quaker — and — upon my soul, it goes woefully j 
agtunst my conscience — but — but — I hate scan- 
da!, as I snid, before — truth is mighty — God is | 
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above all — that's my consolation — I shall do 
my duty, painful as it is ; in short, I have actual<« 
ly heard of him in her chamber, three or four 
times, lately ; and — and — if you'll believe me 
— once or twice, in her own bed. But, I say no- 
thing. All may be proper enough — it may be 
so, undoubtedly — and I dare say it is. F|r be 
it for a frail creature, like me, to suppose any 
thing bad. Nay ; on the contrary, I am convinced 
of their perfect innocence — you will not be un- 
easy, I hope — I only mention it — I have no 
other motive, &c. &c. &c. - — I pity you — can't 
bear to see you deceived — your credulous tem- 
per — your kind heart — your &c. &c 8cc im- 
posed upon. But if you have a mind — as you 
may — to retaliate — I am with great respect, &c. 
&c. &c. — heartily at your service — whenever you 
like — Miss Harry Flemming — CE: 46." 

Our boy slept soundly ; too soundly, for the 
patience of his watcher ; who, slipping off his 
heavy shoes, in the dead of night ; snuffing the 
candle ; setting it further into the fire-place ; and 
throwing a surtout over the chair, to keep the 
light from the eyes of the sick man — out of which, 
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to Harry's great perplexity, large, bright heavy 
drops were continually issuing — though there 
was a smile upon his mouth, all the time ; — • 
pulled open the door, sofdy, a litde way — 
then, far enough — (with a suddai twitch — to 
prevent creaking) — peeped out — put forth his 
foot, cautiously; feeling his way; stooping, at 
every step ; making a noise all the time *— a low, 
natural noise, just loud enough to drown that of 
his tread — like some one asleep, muttering, 
or snoring, or yawning — as the case might re- 
quire — and gradually disappeared. 

Our boy awoke soon after — and started up, 
with a faint cry. The whole city was in a tu- 
mult; — all the dogs were barking; — all the 
cocks under heaven, he thought, crowing away, 
as if they would split their throats — accompanied 
by a noise (it was that of the watchmen's rattles) 
— like nothing that he had ever heard, in his 
life. The door was open, too — he was alone. 
But — before he could recollect where he was, 
Harry Flemming returned — without shoes — 
on tip toe; sat quietly* down, as before; took 
up Thomas a Kempis ; and, without any sort 
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of pre&ce or apology, began reading aloud, with 
great seriousness. 

" What is the matter, Harry ! — Ah !" — a 
piece of heavy cannon was fired. — Harry drop- 
ped the comers of his mouth. — " Gracious 
heaven ! Harry — how the windows rattle ! 

— there ! there !" 

" Zounds ! — if that isn^ the lower battery ! " 

— « Ah ! " — « To be sure ! " — « What is 
the meaning of it ! " — " Why; — it's a bit of 
a row ; — that's all." — " Are the British 
landed ? " — ** How do I know ! — Hourra ! 

— there they go ! thunder and lightning, there 
they go ! one after the other ! " — " How pale 
you are ! rubbing your hands, too ; snapping 
your fingers — are you firightened, or pleased, 
Harry ? — Can't you keep still ? " — " Keep 
still — no faith — not when the houses can't. — 
Hourra ! hourra ! troops under arms — North 
River all in a blaze now, I'll warrant ye." 

**Are you mad?" 

" Yes. — Poh — poh — never make sudi 
faces, in a Christian country — ever travelled ? 

— ever been out among the Chinese ? Dare say 
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you havn't — Hourra ! — there they go, again ! ' 

— gingerbread and cheese — make such a face j 
in Can-ton, my lad, an' ye'd have a dozen fel- 
lows after ye, with chop-sticks, in a jiffey." — 
"What's that in your hand?" — "Ever see ft. J 
ntermaid ? — or a kraken ? — or a sea man ? — 1 
I have — or a unicorn? — or a Katyr ? ■ . | 
Hark, now ! " It was a watchman's rattle. - 
So, putting his arm out of the window, as far j 
as he could reach, he gave it a twirl. — " Hark, 
now ! — hark ; and you'll hear the fun ! " 

" O, ho!" cried somebody in the street; I 
" oh ho ! I've gut her ! " 

" Down popped Harry, into a corner — as if 
he had been shot, through the head. " Halloo !" 

— said he ; — " halloo ! — bro't my pigs to a 
fine market, I reckon — pitcher broke, at last i 

— pitcher — well — ever see the well, that J 
Jacob dug — Jacob — Lot — Lot's wife — ever-fl 
see the pillar of salt — his wife, you know — Lot's ' 
wife — very like her — speaking of pillars — that 
bolster of your's, there, want's beating up — bolster 

— pillow — here they come — you'll be mum — r i 
have to bolster me up — I walk in my sleep, to- J 
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night — no other way. You shall see me do it * 

— hush ! " 

Somebody shook the outer door; a window 
was thrown up ; a brief parley ensued, between 
three or four persons — above and below — one 
of whom, was Mr. Ashley. Flemming threw 
himself upon the bed — pretending to be asleep; 
holding the rattle in his hand — snoring, so nar 
turally, and playing his part, so well, that any 
body might have been deceived. 

" Only three ways left ! " quoth he ; mutter- 
ing to himself — **only three ways, I tell ye, 
boy. Swear 'em out — or lie 'em out — or face 
'em out. Here they come, sure enough ! 
Don't be alarmed — I'll bring you off." " Bring 
me off ! " — '^ Certainly — never fear — take 
the blame on myself ! " — " The dense you will ! " 

— " Don't swear."—" Who ; I ! — I — Hush ! 
the Philistines are up : I'm asleep, you know ; 
dead asleep ; — dreaming o' fire — the red, red 
sea, where the carbuncles grow — that's red 
wine, my boy. — Snore away, Harry — snore 
away, like a fine fellow ! " 

VOL. II. 2 
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The door opened. Mr. Ashley came in, with 
two large powerful men, at his back ; and 
caught Harry asleep, twirling the rattle, with 
all his might ; and Walter stopping his ears, in 
the far corner of the bed. 

" Man alive ! " said Mr. Ashley ; " would he 
wake the town ! — Git up, Harry Hemming — 
what's thee about ! — git up, I say ! " But 
Harry only snored the louder, and twirled the 
harder. " A leetle bit o' the d — d — est," whis- 
pered one of the two. "I know him, of old — 
I reckon." — « So do I — queer feller ? " — « I 
reckon." — "I calcoolate." — Of course they 
were not York people." Harry now thought 
proper to come out of his dream ; but he did it, 
so naturally, that his uncle — after shaking his 
head ; — looking well, to the window ; — and 
calling off the watchmen — could not forbear 
saying that poor Harry would want watchers,- 
himself, afore along, he was afeard. 

" Good, easy man ! " said Harry — the moment 
his back was turned ; " clear gospel to him, 
though — never thinks of a joke — never did — » 
never will — ever see a watchman? — puts me 
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in mind o' Jerusalem — ever there ? — I was — 
got a jacknife, that Mr. Titus — emperor Titus 

— you know — he lost it, one afternoon." 
" Pshaw — do be serious ?" 

" Pho — fudge — nonsense — flummery — 
serious ! to be sure ! Don't bother me. These 
watchmen deserve it — want waking, I IHI you — 
go to bed betimes — never keep late hours ; not 
they." 

" I feel angry with you. Such alarms, Harry, 
at an hour like this ; — you have seen the fable 
of the wolf and boy — " 

" To be sure, I have — admire your taste — - 
know it all by heart. Once there was a boy — 
seen it ! — Lord bless you ! — seen a pair o' shoe- 
strings made o' the skin o' the wolf." — " Pho ; 
pho ! " — " Wolf — dog — howling — crowing^' 

— imitates a cock — " ever hear a young puppy, 
with his tail in a door?" imitates a puppy; -^ 
" screech owl ? — trumpet ? — bull calf ? — suck- 
ing pig ? — anybody — anything — do 'em all — 
do it better 'an they do." 

« Oh ! for shame." 

" That's enough — that '11 do — good bye ! " 

2 2 
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Our hero saw him go away, without speaking 
a word ; or making a sign, to stay him. He could 
not understand Harry's character. One day — 
he would set him down for a serious, clever man ; 
the next, for a talkative, crazy, frivolous boy. 
Harry's talent — or gift — or knack, we should 
say — ofrmimickry, was quite wonderful. He 
could imitate any sound — or any body ; and 
was able to carry on a conversation, for half an 
hour, between several different characters, with 
all the spirit and force of dramatick represent- 
ation. His other talents were various and pecu- 
liar. His transitions, from childishness, to senti- 
ment ; from unworthy trifling, to the most inward, 
and affecting solemnity, were sometimes instan- 
taneous; — yet so unaffected, withal — that 
nobody could say what was the real character of 
the man— or, when he was acting — or, when he 
was not. 

Once, on lifting his eyes, after having kept them 
shut for a long time, to enjoy the luxury of medita- 
tion — creating, thereby, an artificial solitude 
about him — Our boy caught Harry in tears. 
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But Harry's tears were not such as men shed, 
for common sorrow ; — they were such as are 
shed by those, who, if they could have their 
choice, would rather bleed, than weep. Walter 
was afraid : — he held his breath — he turned 
away his head — he had no consoIatidl||||ito offer 
— he knew that he had none, for such grief. It 
was like that of one, who would not — will not 
be comforted. 

Yet within the hour, within five minutes, per- 
haps, after a scene like this, our hero would be 
offended — outraged — by some piece of wretched 
buffoonery, entered into by Harry Flemming, 
with all his heart and soul. 

Harry was a liar. He was one of that parti- 
cular class, who, from a long habit of exaggera- 
tion, pleasantry, fun, frolick, or story telling, are 
at last unable — quite unable, to speak the truth* ^ 
The world is brimful of such gentry. Every 
word of his — every look — every tone — was a 
lie. He knew this — he spoke of it; — he acknow- 
ledged, in so many words, that he was not only 
quite unable to speak the truth — under any cir- 
cumstances — if he tried ever so hard ; but — also 
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— that, when he did speak it, or any thing like it, 
by any chance — it was without knowing what 
he was about. 

There is no kind of lying so mischievous ; for 
this delights in openly caricaturing the sacred- 
ness of truth. It is, moreover, the only kind of 
lying, which is not rebuked, sometimes, with 
seriousness ; the only kind, which wise, thought- 
ful men — good men — dare not reprove, with 
gravity. It is carried oflF, with such a sprightly, 
graceful, or ingenuous air ; with so much good 
humour — carelessness, or bravery — that no man 
has the heart, whatever he may be, to speak of 
it, as he thinks. He dare not call so vast a body 
of men; the witty — the humolrous — the good- 
natured — or the genteel — he dare not call them 
liars — nor their stories — lies. People would 
laugh in his face, if he did. 

But Harry — given up as he was, to lying, 
after his own peculiar fashion, had a sort of 
balance-wheel, within his heart, which kept him 
in. a state of perpetual warfare, with himself. He 
was proud — sensitive — generous. Wherefore, 
in the very heat and hurry of the lie, that he was 
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telling ; just when every body had become inte- 
rested — his carriage would alter — his voice — 
look — nay, his whole manner ; and he would 
begin to wriggle himself out of his own story — 
inch by inch ; or to work into it, a multitude of 
little, serious, qualifications — very much as if he 
were trying to reconcile his conscience with his 
vanity ; what he had said — with what he should 
have said ; as if he were a liar — under oath : as 
if, while he loved lying — he was under a promise 
to avoid it So much for him. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

RE VERY. — ABRAHAM HARWOOD's NARRATIVE. 

POETRY. — STORY TELLING. — FALSEHOOD. 

LYING. — Walter's parentage. — Warwick, 

THE ELDER. 

After many provoking delays, and a multitude 
of interruptions — partly on account of his weak 
eyes, and, partly, on aecount of his illness — our 
boy finished reading the manuscHpt, which had 
been delivered so strangely to him, on the road. 
It was not a letter — it was a long narrative, 
written by piece-meal — a history, in fact, of 
Abraham Harwood's life, got up at long inter- 
vals ; with two or three pages, in the hand-writ- 
ing of a woman. We shall give those parts 
which immediately concern our story — passing 
over the preface ; leaving out all that we may ; 
and permitting the reader, for awhile, to make 
his own reflections. 
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It was addressed, we should observe, to our 
hero. " It shall be left," continues the writer, 
after a sort of preliminary discourse ; — "it shall 
be left, with some fi-iend of the parties — perhaps 
with General Stevenson, who was intimate with 
me, in our youth." * * 

" Your name should be Warwick Savage. -^ 
That was the name of your father. You are not 
my son. Do not mistake me, though : — your 
mother — my beloved wife, was &ithftil to me. 
I never deserved such a woman. You are the 
child of one, who should have been her husband ; 
who would have been^ but for my treachery. 
Warwick Savage, your father, was an extraordi- 
nary man. He was good — I have reason to 
suppose — until I made him wicked ; wise and 
brave, till I drove him distracted. He was a 
man, too, after your mother's own heart. I saw 
it — I knew it — I hated him, for it. I slew him.v 
He would have made her happy : I have made 
her miserable. He — but I must be upon my 
guard. I shall be carried away, else, into say- 
ing that which is not entirely true. It is I, that 
should be answerable for his mighty transgres- 
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sions ; it is to me, that most of them are owing. 
A tremendous weight is upon me. I have been 
a preacher of God. I have pretended, year after 
year, to deal fairly with men ; to be wiser and 
better, yea, more humble than they: yet my 
heart, all the time, has been full of deceit, pride, 
evil, and hypocrisy. Were I to tell the truth, 
now — the plain simple truth of myself; who 
would believe me? I began with deceiving 
others ; I have ended with deceiving myself. I 
began, for amusement — without foreseeing the 
consequences ; I have ended, seriously — my 
very soul affrighted, when I think of them. I 
began, with pretending to see spirits — to pro- 
phesy ; — I have ended, with believing that I do 
see spirits — that I dx) prophesy, in spite of my- 
self. » # * Look upon 
the hair, which is enclosed. It is the hair of a 
dead woman — of her, that I practised upon, till, 
under the guise of religion, I had overpowered 
her natural antipathy for me ; of one, whom I 
cheated, in the hour of travail: — yea; in the time 
of her agony. I made her my wife, before she 
knew it. She loved your father; loved him* 
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with all her heart and soul. The Indian woman, 
who delivered her, knows that, but for me, they 
would have been happy." * # # 

" I renew the story of my shame. It is a hard 
thing to do ; but what other expiation shall I 
make ? I would prevent bloodshed — justify a 
wronged woman — a much injured man; give 
proof, that I am sorry — make my peace with 
God ; and prepare myself, late as it is, for death 

— for that hour, the terror of which, I feel within 
me, like a nest of serpents. He put them there 

— God, himself — telling them to feed upon my 
heart, until I should consent to obey him. They 
have done their duty." * * * 

" The hair, and the letters — I have divided 
equally ; so that if one parcel should be lost, you 
will find what you require in the other. Your 
parentage will be clear. # * * 

I would have you acquainted with all my wicked- 
ness — you — of all men, living — I know not why 
it is — but I shall never be quiet, I am sure, till 
you know the truth : and yet, I could not sur- 
vive the loss of your veneration. I shall there- 
fore contrive it, so that, while you may be cer- 
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tain to know these things, if you outlive me, you 
never shall know them, till I am out of the way. 
I have a sure presentiment — I have had it, for 
years, that I shall die, suddenly. I shall be pre- 
pared for it — because of my terrible disease." 

# * * 

" They wonder at my visible decay ; they won- 
der that I cannot speak, above my breath, at 
night, — or when I am out in the woods — they 
wonder at every thing. They little know that I 
am dying — pressed upon, by the Spirit of the 
Universe — perishing under the continual — 
steady — insupportable admonition, of One, the 
dread of whom I feel most, in the old, un- 
visited wilderness ; — the solemn, cold air of 
night — or in the great solitude of the seas * * 

* It may be — I know it, and I tremble now, at 
my own desperate folly; but, nevertheless, I 
continue to brave the peril — it may be, that, 
while I am afraid of being a day too early, in 
this humiliating disclosure — putting it oflF, as I 
do — from year to year — it may be, that I shall 
be a day, too late — an hour — a minute. If it 
should be so, remember thou, oh, Lord, our 
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infirmities ; and have pity on us — for we are 
the work of thy hands ! I would obey thee ; 
but I cannot. Let me re-tread my steps, one 
by one, as I have trod them. I cannot go back, 
all at once — I cannot. And as for thee, O, 
man! whoever thou art, judge me not — charge 
me not with parleying, on a death bed, with our 
Natural Enemy. Thou art not my judge — 
whoever thou art — whatever thou art. Besides 

— thou, thyself — even thou — art parleying 
with Jehovah, while the earth is giving way, 
under thy feet. * * * * ^ * % 
I shall use no deception — I shall speak the truth 

— if it be possible. If it be possible, I say ; be- 
cause I know the difficulty, now, of speaking the 
truth. It is hard for anybody to do ; but very 
hard — almost impossible for me. Many years 
of deceit and falsehood, have destroyed my sense 
of truth. It has come to this, at last. I have ' 
no longer a conscience. I do not khow, I de- 
clare, when I am telling a falsehood. I have 
been what few men will believe, I dare say — 
a lover of untruth, for the beauty of untruth. 
To me, there is beauty in it. I feel as if I were 
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wiser than they, whom I deceive. We are miser- 
ably prone, all of us, to a like delusion. We 
play falsely, with our fellow men : we deceive 
them — we pride ourselves, upon it — some, se- 
riously — others, in play. But *txky are we aMe 
4;o deceive them — *ix>hy is it ? Only because — 
think of that ; only because^ they believe us to be 
better^ than we are : only, became^ they think better 
J of tiSj than *me deserve. On whom should the 

shame fall ? on the betrayed, or the betrayer ?" 

« « * # « 

" From early boyhood, I had a turn for the 
marvellous. I was ready to believe any thing ; 
able to repeat any thing. My imagination was 
active and busy. My whole time was consumed 
in reading works of idle fiction — poetry — 
novels — plays ; in poring over the invisible — 
the imaginary. Before I was able to say the 
Lord's prayer. I knew fifty " — the word fifty 
had been altered, over and over again: it 
was 500, at one time — "I knew fifty little 
stories, by heart. I would spend whole days, 
without eating — whole nights, without sleeping, 
over some forbidden story book. As I grew up, 
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my whole time — a great part of it, I mean " — 
these words were interlined — " was wasted in 
the chimney corner, with hunters ; old women ; 
aged shoe-makers — or superannuated fishermen. 
I have gone miles, many and many a time; 
wading up to my middle in snow, to hear one 
old man — who had been a famous giant killer, 
in his day — to hear him tell over, perhaps, for 
the twentieth time, precisely the same tough story 
of his warfare in the woods, with bears, wolves, 
Indians, catamounts, witches, and so forth. 
I should not say, precisely — for, circumstantial 
though he was ; giving date^ name, and place, 
at every step — he never told a story twice alike. 
I took up the trade ; I followed his advice ; — 
I told, or tried, rather, to tell, whatever I heard, 
with variations. I did pretty well, for a time, 
till it came to be remarked, somehow, that my 
copies were longer and better, than the originals; 
that old Bamaby Snipe, was growing forgetful ; 
— worse and worse, every day ; — that he left 
out many remarkable passages in his own life ; 
passages, that were always found — always — in 
my version ; that, in truth, I told his own sta- 
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ries much better than he did. I had an excdlent 
memory ; and, as I have already acknowledged, 
a lively imagination. My memory would fail me 

— did fail me, sometimes — my imagination, 
. — I am free to confess it — never did — never 
has. The passages, in fact — I will not conceal 
the truth here; the passages, in fact, which 
were most applauded, whatever their value 
might be — were my own. Poor old Barnaby 
Snipe had no share in them. They were little 
embellishments — voluntaries — flights of the 
imagination, as I have said, before; not re- 
cords of memory." * # # - 

" I began to read every thing — every kind 
of book, profane or serious, in the same spirit. 
I took up the Bible ; — I read of the Maccabees ; 

— I rejoiced over the stories there, of blood- 
shed— battle — and great, powerful men. Such 
warfare was like a mighty dream to me. So, 
too, — with every tale, wherever I met with it, 
of giants, murder, shipwreck, witchcraft, rob- 
bers, piracy, and so forth, and so forth. I 
would fall upon it with unspeakable avidity; 
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with a feeling of joy, quite impossible for me to 
describe * * Then, followed a pas- 
sion for poetry. I loved it — as I did lying — 
not, as the wonderful atmosphere, through which 
brief glimmerings of the sky — the cherubim — ^ 
the crowned immortals — and a thousand other 
superb, or beautiful visions, are shadowed upon \ 
pur hearts — but simply — seriously — only— as 
the great medium of deception — the chief ele-^ 
nient of pure falsehood." * « ♦ 
"I ventured, after a while, upon deliberate 
composition. I wrote a story — it was good for 
nothing ; — I could not bear to read it, over. I 
tell sick. I could imagine, so much faster, than 
I could write ; — conceive, so much more beauti- 
fully, than I could express ; — behold so much 
power and glory, that I had no language — no 
heart — no time, to tell of — that I gave up writ- 
ing, altogether, in despair. , • # # 

I tried, frequently, to repeat certain of the 
stories, that I heard, precisely as I heard them. 
I was very scrupulous — very — I stuck to the 
plain tiiuth; I said over the very words, that I 
heard — m the very voices, that I heard. What 

VOL, II. R 
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i the consequence ? — After awhile, nobody 
I would listen tome. Atlast, oneday — I never shall 
forget it — never — though I should live a thou- 
sand years ■ — a particular friend of mine — he 
was very pariicidar — it was Robert Stevenson ; 
the general, now — he was kind enough to stop 
me, in the heat of a story, with a female cata- 
mount, a fight, and a savage in it — a story, 
which I valued myself on telling, with gieat par- 
ticularity — much as if I were on oath, ' You 
K liave spoiled it, — murdered it ' — said he. 
I ' Whatever else you may do, you will never be 
able to repeat a good story.' I was cruelly mor- 
tified. Another man told it; one, who had been 
with me, when I heard it. I was amazed. It 
I was no longer the same tale. Yet he told it, so 
I as to firighten us all ; — now, there was a sort of 
applause — now, a dead, awful quiet — now, a 
hurried, angry, loud breathing, that showed his 
power. Why could not I do this? It k^t 

■ me awake. • • • « 

( *' I lay all the night, casting about for the rea- 
son. This man's memory was not like mine. 
He had omitted many jiarts ; forgotten — mis- 
represented, many ports. I blunderetl upon the 
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truth. I put myself upon the watch. I heard 
grave men — serious, good m^i — tell the same 
stories, over and over again, to the same little 
company ; but, always in a different way. No 
complaint was made ; no sort of reproof given. 
To judge by their looks, indeed, each time ; the 
looks of both parties — one would bdUeve that 
the stories were always new, not only to those, who 
told; but even to tliose^ who heard them. I 
was perplexed — unhappy. These good, serious 
men, were liars — of course : and yet, who did 
not like them the better for it? Nay, after a little 
time, I found out, of myself, that wh«i a story is 
repeated before the same people, the more it is 
varied, the better they like it. I saw my errour. 
I had been too scrupulous, much too scrupulous ; 
too much in real earnest. I had been taking 
every lapse of memory, too much to heart. I saw 
the reason, why, when I told a fanny story, they 
had laughed — only at me; why, when I told a 
pathetick one, their looks were fall of commiser- 
ation — for each other. I began to reform. I 
did, as I saw others do. I told my story, in my 
own way. When I came to the end, if my joke 

R 2 
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missed, or my own laugh was not contagious, I 
went on, hitching joke after joke, to it ; catas- 
trophe after catastrophe — as the case might re- 
quire — until those who heard me, were obliged, 
either to laugh, or listen, for ever. At last, I had 
my reward. Nobody* could withstand my stories, 

— whatever they were — humorous, or pathe- 
tic — for I tried humour, at first — but I soon 
grew sick of that ; — my own or another's — in 
whole, or in part I arrived, in fact, before long, 
to such extraordinary perfection — if you will 
believe me — in lying ; that, off hand, as it were 

— instantly — without a moment, of delay, or 
embarrassment, I could make up a story, and re- 
late it, circumstantially, on the spot. I was 
known for « liar ; — I made no secret of it All 
my friends knew it ; and yet, as I am alive, now, 
there was not one of the whole, into whose eyes 
I could not bring the tears ; not one, whose blood 
I ccmld not cause to thrill, at pleasure ; not one 

— upon whose nature and belief, I could not 
play — as upon a sort of instrument. N. B. — I 
would not have you take this in a literal sense.'' 
These words were added, in the shape of a 
note. 
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■ " In a word — I became a lie ; A lie, from the 
sole of my foot, even to the crown of my head. 
I could no longer tell the truth, as I have said, 
before. To invent, was, in fact, so much easier 
than to remember, that, after a while, L never 
thought of telling a story, as I heard it — ^ nor a 
fact, as it was. But, people bore it ;- or, if they 
shook their heads a little, when I was fairly 
caught, it was always with a good-natured air, as if 
— to say the least of it — I had beei^ doing 
a very capital thing. » *. * 

* At last, I began to look^ about for a-pro- 

fession. My whole patrimony had been wasted 
on my schooling. I was above a trade — I had 
altogether too much genius, for that. What was 
to be done ? The law appeared precisely the 
field for my peculiar talent ; but, after enquiry, 
I found rather too much truth in the law, for my 
use. I never could bear to think of it, indeed, 
after I came to know the meaning of a special 
plea. The pulpit was thought of, next. A 
very dear friend of mine, who pitied my infir« 
mity, was kind enough to assure me, that, with 
a little week-day forbearance — it might be made 

n 3 
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use of, there, to great purpose, every Sabbath, in 
the way of rhetorical embellishment, or poetry. 
I thought so too. His only fear was, that I 
should make it an every-day aJBTair. To avoid all 
risk, I set oflF to another place, where I under- 
went a remarkable conversion. I studied — 
I thought — I strove to be what I strove to 
appear. But alas ! it is hard swimming up 
hill. My whole nature was afllicted — my 
whole inward moral constitution, diseased. A 
lie sprang up within me, like a wild flower; 
the spontaneous, natural, easy growth, of a 
rich, warm soil. The truth was enough 
to throw me into sharp convulsions. I would 
feel as if I were in labour, with some great, 
heavy, unmanageable idea. In short, I discover- 
ed, when it was too late, as I have told you be- 
fore, that I could not speak the truth. Judge of 
my consternation. What next? I was a mer- 
chant. I came to look upon falsehood, with a 
new sense. I thought it lawful — praiseworthy^ 
I speculated in lands. — I made money, grew 
dissolute — married (because I could not help, 
myself) — married Jotham's mother, who died, 
in giving birth to him. But I am before my 
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story, and have transposed a few of the &cts, I 
believe. No matter for that^ — a word more of 
this iniu*mity, while I am here. ^ Common peo* 
pie,' said I, ^ speak the truth — uncommon people 
do not. Look around you. The dull — the 
phlegmatick — the stupid — are they not re- 
markable for their tedious, troublesome, veracity? 
The brilliant — are they? The generous — 
the extraordinary — the wonderful — are they ? 
By no means. Those, who speak the truth, v 
make enemies at every step; — those, who do 
not — make friends. The disciples of truth are 
•bears' and * brutes' — ill tempered —- foolish 
— - or vulgar. The disciples of untruth are * po- 
lite' — ' amiable' — refined — wise — irresistible* 
Everywhere, you meet with felsehood; with 
simple truth — plain truth, nowhere. I'hose who 
speak the truth, of themselves ; that which every- 
body knows to be true i they are * vain*' Those 
who lie, of themselves ; — those, who say that, of 
themselves, which everybody knows to be untrue ; 
they ai'e * modesty* forsooth. So too — those who 
speak the truth of anybody, in the same pur- 
suit ; of their brethren — that, which is known to 
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be true ; that which, if said by another, would 
be treasured up, and repeated, for truth ; -— such 
are called envious, jealous, or malicious ; while 
those, who lie, without shame, or decency ; whp 
say that of others, in the same pursuit, which 
every body knows to be a lie — such are called 
amiable, generous, kind of heart, magnanimous. 
I reflected on the matter. A fool — anybody 
could speak the simple truth ; but, for telling a 
lie ; nay, for looking a lie, genius of a better 
quality was required. None but a very superiour 
intellect was ever able to issue falsehood, after 
falsehood — for ever — instantaneously — as I 
did ; — like so many flashes of coloured light 
So I reasoned. Yet I determined, seriously, to. 
reform. I tried experiments. I began with a 
simple, grave story ; — a very short one. I tried 
over and over again, to repeat it, substantially, as I 
had heard it. I could not — I w^as eternally 
tripping. Before, I knew it — I had wandered 
away, into exaggeration, embellishment, colour- 
ing, poetry. If I discovered my errour, — at 
such a time — it was always too late. I could 
only persist in my stoiy — a very hard thing — 
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or acknowledge iliy sin — a thing quite impossible 
for me. — So I persisted." ' * * * 

" You were altogether unlike me. I never saw 
such a boy. You could not be tempted ^ you 
could not be terrified, into falsehood. You were 
never able to hide the truth ; much less, were you 
ever able to lie. You, therefore, will not readily 
believe that such a deplorable — such a destruc- 
tive disease, can be found. Yet nothing is more 
common. All men are liars — in a greater, or 
less degree — at one day, or another. You, 
yourself, are, before this. But each has a way 
of his own — a fashion of lying, somewhat pecu- 
liar to himself. I am of a large class. Our lies, j 
for a time, are the natural effect of a lively imagi- 
nation ; great vanity — and a social temper ; but 
after a time, of hardy, resolute ambition; the 
appetite for power. We are always trying to 
be heroes — at first, in a pleasant way ; at last, 
in a graver one. We begin with fi-olick and 
laugh — at least I didr but,.! found, after a 
wliile, that humorous lying did not agree with 
me. So I gave it up# I am one of those, who 
deal in broad absolute passion — tragedy — deep 
U'agedy. We love sentiment; ^e^seek to as- 
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tonish and alarm ; we delight in powerful descrip- 
tion, pathos, grave poetry, eloquence. We avoid 
humour ; — we look upon wit, as little better than 
blasphemy. There is another great class of 
mankind, altogether different. We hope to be 
believed : they do not. We are ashamed, if our 
stories are doubted : they are more ashamed, if 
theirs are believed. We are plausible-^ they, 
extravagant. We aim to deceive — they do not 
We would have credit for observation -— for 
memory — and for a sort of respectable power : 
they, for readiness, drollery — and for agreeable 
power. I was of their party, for a time ; but I 
altered ; went over to the other side, and grew 
serious." 

^' While this hateful disease had possession of 
me, I met with your mother. I was married — ^ 
I was likely to become a father — I was devoutly^ 
passionately beloved ; and yet, I had never beea 
so happy, in all my life, as I was, when I saw 
the face of your beautiful mother. My emotion 
was unspeakable. It made me ill. — Note. — 
Hardly true, I am afiaid. I may have been as 
happy, once or twice, before — I may have been ; 
but I am ^ot very certain. I — that is — on 
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revolving what I have written, I perceive a 
continual exaggeration, of my faults — one 
of the many shapes, in which falsehood, vanity, 
and so forth, will betray themselves. But 
I cannot help it, now. It is too late. She was 
a natural coquette, in a serious way — without 
knowing it. She coveted power: so do all ^ 
women — so do all men. I concealed my mar-* 
riage ; and, for a long time, tried all my arts 
upon her. I was caught in my own snare — I 
was madly in love — she gave me no hope, no 
encouragement." * * ♦ * * 

^' I never saw her, again, till she was a dishonour-* 
ed creature. I was quite overcome with love — I 
was free — I threw myself at her feet — I -^ in 
short, I oiFi^red myself to her. * Arise, Abra- 
ham Harwood,' quoth she, * arise, and pre- 
pare' — she was a very haughty woman, — 
* arise, and pre — ' " — a whole page obliterated 
here. — " But let me pass over that. I know my 
propensity for scene-painting — I am on my 
guard. I certainly do not recollect much of that 
interview. She refused me, again. I was im- 
portunate ; for, I knew, in my own soul, that, if I 
did not obtain her, I should very SQon die. I 
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loved her, young Warwick; I loved your 
mother, more devoudy ; more desperately ; more 
fondly, than I ever loved any - thing else, in 
earth, or heaven. That is true — as I hope to 
see God." 

" She was unable to get rid of me. There was 
only one resource, for her. She told me that she 
loved another man. I was overwhelmed with 
grief. She spoke of your father. It was he : I 
had never seen him ; but I had frequently heard 
of him, as a very superiour man. I knew that 
she had refused him — I doubted her word, for a 
while. It was only a kind stratagem, I thought 
— a delicate pretence, J^o soothe me. I was mis- 
taken. Before long, she told me the whole 
truth. From that hour, I hated your father; 
I longed for an opportunity — I sought for an 
excuse — to take his life. She employed me — 
the poor, trusting, wretched, ruined creature — 
slie employed me, to correspond with him. Pity 
me, Walter — Warwick, I should say — pity me. 
I drove your father mad — I deceived your 
mother — I deceived him — beyond forgiveness.. 
He would have married her ; he offered mar- 
riage — I never let her kiiow it. He was ready 
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to fall at her feet— I persuaded her, that he was 
pursuing another woman." 

" Nevertheless — I know not how it is — but, 
up to this hour, there is a mystery about War- 
wick Savage — a mystery, that I have never been 
able to penetrate. Your mother would persuade 
me — and I have a thousand facts, in corrobora- 
tion — that he was good, and brave, though un- 
social ; that his word was truth — his look, sin- 
cerity. And yet, I know several women — two ^ 
or three — whom he destroyed. My own sister 
Harriet was one of them. • * • 

But for me, she says, Warwick Savage would 
have been a leader of the American armies ; and 
yet — I do know, of my own sure personal know- 
ledge, that he was a coward, and a liar. I cannot 
reconcile these things. I know from others — 
from those, whom I cannot possibly disbelieve 
T— I know that Warwick Savage was a hero — ; 
with all the great qualities of a hero — cool, and 
serious — wise, and powerful — a man of uncon- 
querable resolution. What am I to think ?" 

*' He never saw my hand — he never suspected 
me — in the transaction. But, as I have said 
before, it was I — I alone, who drove him over 
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the precipice. Well, well; it is too late, now; 
too late for self-reproach. At last, her time of 
agony came to your mother. You were bom. 
A very aged woman — a mohawk witch, as they 
are persuaded, here — was the only witness. 
Your father, I had reason to believe, was in the 
neighbourhood. I sent her to him, with a few 
lines, written by me, after the dictation of your 
mother ; but I wrote, falsely ; and read, falsely* 
They cut into his heart, like a sharp knife. He 
demanded a token. Your mother was just alive. 
She knew not how I had written — she knew not^ 
poor soul, that I had con^manded him, by all 
their early, and great love — by all their tried 
affection — by the babe of their joy — to leave 
her — to go away — never to see her, again i— 
alluding to that, which none but herself could 
know. He demanded a token. She was just 
able to move her eyes — to lift her head, a little^ 
so that a blue ribbon was visible upon her neck. 
I knew what she meant. I knew that ribbcM], 
well. It had been the first — perhaps the only 
gift of your father. God forgive me ! but I can- 
not conceal the truth. I took the ribbon — I cut 
off a large quantity of her brown hair — I divid- 
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ed both — I sent off one parcel^ to your father, by 
the witch, and put by the remainder, to be used, 
as occasion might require. ♦ * • 

You will receive a part. I shall secure it between 
two of these leaves. * ♦ * Well ; this 
token,' said your father, on receiving that which 
I had sent by the witch — I hav^ it from her — 
* this token — I shall never part, with. Whatever 
become of me, I shall keep it. I shall squander 
my heart's blood on it. My tears have wet her 
neck, while this ribbon was there. Tell her so. 
I shall obey her — I shall never see her, again. 
I do not ask why she reminds me, now, of my 
promise — I do not understand it. I see that 
she no longer loves me — but I do not complain. 
It is no fault of hers. My word was given, 
seriously : it shall be kept, seriously. She wore 
this very ribbon — aver this very hair, — tell her 
so, — on the very afternoon, — tell her so;— /have 
not forgotten it — although she has — when we 
parted for ever, in the wood. I shall never see 
her, again — the beautiful mother of my boy. 
God bless her, though ! I shall never see her 
again. I shall never hear the sound of her 
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pleasant voice, again. Very well. I can bear 
it ; and I shall bear it, like a man. If the child 
of our hearts live — command her — by the last 
words of him — the father of her child — com- 
mand her, to tie a portion of that hair about his 
-neck, with a bit of the same blue ribbon. Let 
him wear it, for ever and ever, in his bosom ; so 
that wherever we meet — or, whenever — in this 
world, or the next -r— I may know him for a part 
of her, that I loved -^ a part also, of myself.' 

* • * * He went away. We 

heard no more of him. Your mother was in- 
consolable. I was her only friend — her only 
companion — the only creature alive, that knew 
of her shame ; for the Mohawk woman, who 
delivered her, supposed her to have been mar- 
ried." • • 

" Your mother took to religion ; grew pious, 
humble, penitent I suffered her to convert me. 
She was perfectly sincere; I was not. I per- 
suaded her that my happiness — not here — but 
hereafter — was in her keeping ; that she would 
be answerable for me, if, with so much power, 
she should fail to use it, for my reformation. 
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She married me. But I did not succeed your 
father, in her heart. She told me so, beforehand. 
* I will marry you,' said she ; — * I will, if I can 
make you happier, by it -^ but I shall never 
love you ; never, as I loved him — as I do love 
him, yet — as I shall continue to love him, I hope, 
to my dying day, though he has treated me, with 
scorn — left me to die of shame, and his brave 
boy, too. There is no vacancy in my heart. 
He is not a man to be crowded, or driven out of 
any place.' Well ; I was mean enough to marry 
her, after this. I saw that she pitied me ; — I knew 
that her heart was full of gratitude ; I took ad- 
vantage of her promise — for* I loved her so 
much, that I was willing to be endured — as her 
husband." • ♦ ♦ 

" A little time before Jasper was born, we moved 
away. We heard again — I must hurry over 
this — we heard again, of your father. He 
had come to a knowledge of my conduct. From 
that hour, I had no peace of my life. I was 
afraid of his temper; — afraid, of discovery — 
afraid, of my own shadow — every thing. He 
had begun a war upon wdmen. Two or three, / 
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to my knowledge, fell a sacrifice to him. Year 
after year, I had reason to believe, he was ly- 
ing in wait for me ; — that my sister Harriet, an 
early victim of his, had betrayed me to him ; — 
that, if we ever met, he would sacrifice me. 
In a word, I grew desperate, with fear." * 

* " It was late in the afternoon. I saw 

it skulking about in the woods, near my house. 
It was he. I spoke — he ran off; — I pursued 
him — I called out for him to meet me ; I charg- 
ed him with cowardice. I shouted his name^ 
till I grew hoarse. He escaped. Not long 
after that, I saw it again — the shadow of him, 
that I so feared, and so hated. I pursued him 

— I overtook him — I — I — it was at noon-* 
day ; on the sabbath. I spoke to him. He de- 
nied his name. I charged him with having de- 
stroyed my sister — a married- woman ; — I saw 
that he was guilty, by his eyes. I charged him 
with having destroyed your mother. He smiled 

— what a smile it was ! how full of treachery and 
power ! He pretended great surprise — at my 
charge; nay, actually swore, that he did not 
know what I meant, when I spoke of my wife ; 
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and yet, in the same breath — -* like an audacious 
profligate, as he was — he acknowledged, with a 
laugh, the ruin of my sister ; and offered, if her 
husband would give her up — to marry her, 
A quarrel ensued. He overpowered me. He 
drew a knife upon me, Uke a coward, while I was 
imploring his mercy ; while I was nearly fran- 
tick with terror. I caught his arm — I know 
not how I did it — I never shall know — but, 
in a moment, he was a dead man — dead, as the 
grave. The point of the knife, which he drew — 
I believe now — only to -scare me, had entered his 
own heart." • # ♦ 

" I was not suspected. Luckily for me, a 
stranger, who was never seen, afterwards, had' 
been met, a little time afler the murder was com- 
mitted, with every mark of guilt in his counte- 
nance, hurrying away from the very place where 
die body was found. N. B. — I have good 
reason to believe, now, that Jonathan Peters, 
himself, was that stranger. The Mohawk wo- 
man declares, too, that she saw him, not an hour 
before the murder ; and heard him enquire for 
the person, whose body was afterwards found. I 
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would have acknowledged every thing — I would 
have met my trial — I would have spoken the 
truth. But who was there, to believe me ? I had 
no witnesses — I was not remarkable ; I never 
had been, for veracity. Beside, if all that was 
really true, should come out, in the progress of 
judicial investigation ; — how could I possibly 
escape ? what would become of me ? was I not 
the brother of one beautiful won^an — the hus- 
band of another,^ whom the murdered man had 
really profaned ? Had I not vowed his destruc- 
tion ? — Had I not pursued him ?" * 

* * "It is not a little remarkable, 

that I am now, the only person, who knows the 
true name of that unhappy man. But — while I 
know that — I know nothing more. That he 
was called Warwick Savage, I know ; but I know 
not who he was, nor what — nor where from 
— as I live. On searching the body, not a 
vestige — not a mark — nothing was found, by 
which his name, business, or country, might be 
guessed. It was kept, as long as the weather 
would permit. It was viewed by multitudes^ 
from every part of New England. Rewards were 
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offered; hand-bills were issued, containing a 
particular description of the body ; all the colo- 
nies were zealous in the search ; — yet, up to 
this hour, we have never been able to learn who 
the stranger was, or what." 

" My beloved wife was in a dangerous way, 
when this took place. The story was carefully 
kept from her. She did not hear of it, until 
many years after ; and I have good reason to 
believe, died, at last, without any suspicion of 
the truth. — I mean, without knowing the name 
of the man that was killed." * * 

* " But I was wretched — unspeak- 
ably wretched. I was visited with a frightful, 
strange malady. I would fall down with it, as 
if I had a devil; and lie, like a dead man, for 
whole hours. I was driven to the Bible. I found 
little or no comfort in it — for I was a hypocrite. 
Nevertheless, I deceived others; and, after a 
while, my own heart, by my pretended sanctity. 
I came to look upon myself, as one of the elect. 
I had even the audacity to turn my terrible af- 
fliction to account. I prophesied — I saw appa- 
ritions — I . but I have said all this, be- 
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fore, # « • ^^ removed 

into a far country. We lived apart from the 
world, for nearly thirteen years." * • 

* * 6i You had been called Jasper, 
to gratify me. I had a dear friend of that name. 
Your brother, we called Warwick, for a time — 
to gratify your mother. His name went speedily 
through a series of corruptions — Walky — 
Watty — and Wat. So, the matter was recon- 
sidered. We changed the names. We called 
him Jasper, and you, Watty — which is now be- 
come Walter." • • • • 

* " At last — when we were just begin- 
ning to rejoice in our security ; to see the end of 
our sorrow — Jasper was crushed in the mill. I 
never could forgive you — I never did — I never 
shall. But your mother — I do believe that she 
loved you more distractedly, than ever. I could 
not bear to be childless. Jotham was very simple 
— Jasper dead ; I clung to you, therefore, with 
all the pride, if not with all the affection, of a 
parent. She grew afraid, poor soul, that your 
father would return to claim you ; — Utde did fibe 
imagine, that he was already under the turf — 
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a murdered man — murdered by him, that slept 
in her bosom." • ♦ • 

" Not long after this, if I may believe your mo- 
ther, who was not a weak woman, or a believer 
in such things, the spitit of your dead father ap- 
peared to her. She persisted in her story — 
calmly — seriously — to her last hour. She re- 
peated it, on her death-bed. It came up to the 
little window of her favourite room — stood still 
— and looked in, with a mild, sorrowful fece 

upon her. — She swooned away — it vanished.** 
• * » •* * * 

"Upon her death-bed, she told me that she had 
long known the cruel deception, that I had put 
upon her ; — with all the wicked forgeries, that ^ 
I had passed off, upon Warwick. Yet — yet, 
she forgave me — the dear angel — kissed me, 
prayed for me — wept in my bosom ; for, what- 
ever else I might be — I was the father of a child, 
whose mother, she was." 

" * I believe,' said the blessed creature, a few 
days before she died, — * I believe, that Warwick 
has become a dissolute, bad man. If he should 
be alive — though I have no doubt of his death, 
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7io*m — he will claim the boy. I cannot bear to 
think of the consequences, to both. Promise m^ 
therefore, Abraham Harwood; swear to me, 
that you will treat Walter as your own child; 
swear to me, that you will teach him to. speak of 
Jasper, now that he is gone, as of one older than 
himself. That is my chief hope, now ; — much 
good may come of it.' " * * * 

" She died. I have kept my word. I have brought 
you up, as my son ; watched over you; counselled 
you ; done all that any father could have done, for 
you — but all in vain. You are not of my breed. 
Your nature is not my nature. You, from your 
very childhood, were courageous, bold, open. 
Our life has been a state of perpetual warfare^ 
I called it rebellion : — it was not rebellion. I 
had no lawful authority over you. You owed me 
no allegiance. Our strife, therefore, was the 
natural encounter, day after day, of a noble spirit, 
with a lying one ; the natural antipathy of truth, 
to falsehood — of perfidy, to frankness." 

"Much as I loved your mother, I was glad 
when she died. I had grown weary of my part 
— sick of appearing better than I was. Her 
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awful sincerity -r- the religious temper, that I saw 
in her eyes : the calm, beautiful propriety of her 
carriage ; her credulous, trusting, aifectionate 
way — her look of perpetual suffering — her ab- 
solute simplicity — they had grown quite insup- 
portable. I was afraid of her. I trembled when 
I thought how she would look upoii me, if she 
ever came to know the whole. Her death lefi; 
me free. I was wretched — I was alone- — but 
I was free. I had no wife, that I loved;, but J 
was able to sleep in my marriage bed, without any 
fear of. betraying myself, to death. I never think 
of her now, without weeping — I never shall — 
and yet, I was nearly beside myself, with joy, 
when she died. I felt — O, I know not how I 
felt ! — I was brimful of desperate courage, and 
hope. I was like one delivered miraculously, 
from a sepulchre — set free, by a convulsion 
among the tombs ; or like a prisoner, whose 
fetters have been struck off — on his way to the 
scaffold — by a thunderclap. * * You know 
Jonathan Peters — I begin to believe that he 
knew your father ; nay, that he is related, in some 
way or other, to him. There is, undoubtedly. 
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a resemblance between the two. * * Bnt 
for that remark of Jotham's, I might not have 
seen this. I do, now — I see it plainly — I 
wonder that I did not see it, before. It explains 
the great mystery. * * * Caroline was 
a generous, good girl ; but she married foolish- 
ly. Harriet was an artful, unprincipled, hand- 
some girl. I know not which, to blame in the 
affair : She betrayed me to Savage — and he, 
perhaps, betrayed her. A man-child was bom, 
during the absence of her husband. Harriet is 
dead — she confessed every thing. Her hus- 
band forgave her — but her treachery broke his 
heart. He died with his little niece, Edith, asleep 
in his lap — so quietly, that he did not wake her. 
I know nothing of the boy. He is your half- 
brother, of course, if he be alive. * * * 
Farewell ! — farewell ! young Warwick. The 
brown hair, which you will find here, was your 
mother's. The ribbon was hers. Both have been 
wet with her tears — first, in her travail with you 
— lastly, upon her death-bed. She commands 
you to wear it, in your bosom. While she spoke^ 
she trembled — the bed shook — her eyes were 
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like those of a spirit *— her voice, like that of a 
child — her words were those of one, who is al- 
ready familiar with hereafter. * If the boy would 
see my face again,' said she , * tell him to avoid 
his father.' — These were her last words. — Once 
more, farewell !*' 

" Abraham Harwood." 
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hero's mother. SAVAGE. WALTER, — EDITH. 

CHARACTERS. DIALOGUE. ^WOMEN. — OLIVE. 

JOSEPH, THE NEGRO. PECULIARITIES. 

" I AM alone," said Walter Harwood ; " alto- 
gether alone. I know not which way to look — 
I know not whither to turn. I have no father 
— no mother — no brother — even Edith is no 
longer my cousin. Yes — altogether alone.'* 
He had finished reading that part of the manu- 
script, which we have given. The rest of it, was 
in the hand-writing of his mother. It consisted 
of two or three short letters. 

" O, Warwick," said^he, in the first ; — ** O^ 
Warwick ! the hand of death is upon me — 
yet I cannot go, till thou hast forgiven me ; thou 
most injured and heroick man. Little knowest 
thou the deception, that has been put upon thee. 
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But — by whom? Alas, I dare not say — I 
<;annot." 

" Still, Warwick, if thou art what I am now 
told — a man, desperately vicious — ^wholly given 
up of his God, whither shall thy betrayer fly, to 
escape thy wralh ? where shall he hide himself? 
Thou art very wicked — I have ho doubt of that. 
But I cannot believe thee so utterly bad, as they 
pretend. It would kill me, if I did; — I know, 
love, that all thy great heart is very sore. It must 
be, with continual buffeting. Wherefore, I tell 
thee, on my death-bed — in the presence of my 
own husband — our Maker, and all his angels — 
that I have never deceived thee; never — that I 
have never ceased, either to venerate, or love thee >/ 
— bad as thou art — never — never — not for one 
single moment Yea, more — in the arms of my 
husband, who sees every word wmch I now write 
— I have thought of thee ; nay, shut my eyes J 
that I might fancy him to be thee." * * 
* • « Warwick — when I knew thee weU, 
thou wast alike, bold, sincere, magnanimous. I 
loved thee all the better, for being reserved and 
haughty — wholly unlike other men. Thy man- 
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ner awed me. Thy heart was a great fountaui 

— flowing with milk and wine. Thou — if alive 

— art no longer the same. Bear wilh me. I 
would not have it said, hereafter, in the skies, 
that 1 had borne a child, here, to a bad man. 
I have loved thee, dear Warwick, I believe, widi' 
a love, passing that of women. But why? When' 
I loved thee, as I did ; when I revered tliee as I 
did — I saw thee, thee, alone, of nil the men that 
I knew, insensible to the flattery of women ; care- 
less of their blandishment ; wholly above th 
scrable sensuality of thy race ; unapproachabi 
in the way of appetite; glorying in thy power 
destroying us, not so much like a man, as like 
some deity of the heathen : wherefore, I did love 
and revere thee. Patience:— they have said}' 
yea, while I am writing, do say, that Wi 
wick Savage — the pure — the lofty — hath 
come a follower of lewd women ; that li 

' caused a wife to break her marriage vow. 
speak plainly. I am now upon the bed of death. 
I know it — I feel it. I am dying thus, 
morning of my life — with shame and sorrow, 
for my early transgression. It behoves me, 
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therefore, to speak plainly. I cannot believe 
what I hear — I do not — I will not. If thou 
art alive — remember that I now pray thee to re- 
deem thyself." * • • • 
" I have sincerely forgiven thee. Do thou 
forgive me. But, if this be true; if thou art an 
adulterer — and if thou arty I shall know it, in a 
few days — thy brave boy — the child of thy 
manhood — he shall go, fatherless, into his grave 

— thou, childless, into tliine. He shall never 
know, that his f^her was a desperate, bad man ; 

— thou shalt never know, that a boy of thine is 
yet aliv^ — a creature of thy loins ; beautiful 
and brave as the young, tall men of another 
world ; high and heroick, as had been his own 
father, in the day of his power." ^ 

" No — if this be true, the prophet shall pre- 
vent your meeting ; the witch, who hath pur- 
sued thee, shall be thwarted no longer — ^if this be 
true, I say. I would not have another brave, no- 
ble heart, upon which I have been doating, year 
after year, contaminated, for ever." 

" Farewell to thee, Warwick ! If it be true 
— if thou, art, indeed, what I am told ; one of 
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those that wrong the married — profane the wife 

— I care not under what pretence — I care not 
under what sore temptation, or bereavement — 
come thou not near me, in the other world : I 
will never know thee. If I find it so — I will 
pass by thee, in the skies. But if thou art, as I 
believe^ a man of sorrow — acquainted with grief 

— a great man, overshadowed for a time ; a pure 
heart broken up, like a diamond, so that more 
light may be visible — why, then ; hail to thee ! 
Even there, Warwick — there^ if it be permit- 
ted ; when thy sins are no more — I shall rejoice 
again to do thy bidding ; to wash thy feet, with 
my tears — to wipe them, with my hair — before 
all the forgiven — before all the translated of our 
earth." 

" Beware. — When I see thy face again, I 
shall know, immediately, however it may be 
changed, whether or no, thou hast been worthy 
of all that I have suflFered for thee." 

" Mary E. Harwood." 

" P. S. — If thou art, as I believe, a good 
man, thou shalt see the boy. Make him good 

— I would rather have him good, than great. 
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Make him proud among them, that have domi- 
nion — great, if possible; but, above all, obe^ 
dient, lowly, and submissive to liis Maker." 

« M. E. H." 

The second sheet was to Walter Harwood. 
It ran thus : " How shall I address thee, my dear 
boy — thou fatherless and extraordinary child ? 
In a little time, thy mother will have passed 
away ; and thy father — where is he ? * * 
* * * I have watched over thy temper, 
and over that of my other child, our orphan 
Edith, till I have no longer any hope, or wbh, 
but what is connected with your future happiness. 
You are only children ; but, already, there is 
that, in your two hearts, which will cause them 
to grow together, if something, more unnatural, 
than hate — more fatal, than death, do not arrive 
speedily to ihem." 

" My children — love one another. You are 
both of an imperious, warm, quick temper. Be 
upon your guard. You are like me. It was my 
nature, once. I see, now ; now, that I have but 
little time to live — the unspeakable mischief — 
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the great folly, of indulging it. I begin to re- 
proach myself, here, for not having laboured more 
sincerely, for your reformation. Already, have 
I seen much evil to you ; and I apprehend 
much more, from a failure of discipline — 
a failure of serious duty, I should say, on my 
part ; for the blame, after all, should be at my 
door. My husband has erred a little, perhaps, 
by encouraging what we have called your spirit ; 
but he had never such reason as I, to know the 
terrible consequences, thereof. The fault is mine, 
therefore ; mine, chiefly ; mine, altogether, it may 
be — for, I have done little to discourage it. Bear 
this, for ever, in your thought — my dear child- 
ren — for ever. Let me not have to tremble for 
you, in the skies. Let me not have to reproach 
myself, there, with your undoing." 

" Love one another. Be gentle ; be for- 
giving; be patient, mild, serious, and affection- 
ate, if you would have your mother truly happy, 
among the blessed. I pray thee, my brave son ; 
I pray thee to bind, with cords that cannot be 
broken, the haughty spirit, within thee — a 
giant, a rebel — that I see in every look of thy 
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terrible eyes, and hear, in every sound of thy big 
voice. If thou do not, my poor boy — if thou 
do not, he will bind thee down, for ever and ever 

— hand and foot — with chains of solid iron." 

" A word now, dear Edith — my other child — 
my daughter — the future wife, I hope, of my 
beloved son — a word now, for thee. O, let me 
pray thee, also, to abate much of that ambition ; 
— that active, and alarming spirit of rivalry, which 
I see. Thou wilt stand, or fall, with my boy — 
side by side — I am sure. Thou wilt never be 
left behind, I believe. I see that,, already. It wfll 
depend, I see, upon his behaviour — O, my boy ! 
think of that ! think of it, with a devout, humble 
carriage ; it will depend upon thy behaviour, 
whether she, whom thou lovest — Edith Cummin 

— be yet a great honour to her sex — to all of 
us, or — yes, I will write it — or a great re- 
proach — a shame, to us — and a byword among 
the people. I have done. I have no power left — 
no breath. Farewell ! God forever bless you both. 
Do not forget my last words ; — for they con- 
tain all that I could say, if I were to write ever 

T 2 
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SO long. Remember the Being, that made you 

— Love one another." 

" M, E. H. 
" P. S, — Correct your jealousy." 
Lonely, as he was — altogether alone, as he 
felt, when he had finished reading these papers 

— a desolate, young, heart-broken crealure, 
without a relative upon the earth, Walter Har- 
wood (we shall continue to call him so) lost no 
time in copying tlie whole, for Edith ; — writing 
a long, affectionate letter ; — and assuring her, 
for the twentieth time, that he had notliing on j 
earth, to care for — nothing, to love — nothing, 
to dream of, but her. 

Meanwhile, Harry and he had become quite 
inseparable. They were like brothers. Yet 
Harry, if one might judge, by what he said, was 
a profligate ; and a liar. — "I cannot bear to see j 
you trifle so profanely," said our hero, one day | 

— after quietly reading over to him, a part of J 
Abraham Harwood's letter, wherein the shadowy J 
likeness of Harry had been so happily, yet so ( 
accidentally drawn. " Lying is not an accomplish- 
ment. I look upon it, as vei^ mischievous. Be- 
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side ; with all your good sense, what a pity it is 
— what a shame — for you to make such a fool 
of yourself." — " Thank you, dear." — " You are 
welcome — dear." — *^ How serious you are." — 
" Have I not cause enough to be serious ?* — 
" True, true ; God help me." — " To hear you 
talk about women, too ! — I declare, it makes me v 
quite unhappy. You delight, I believe, in tra- 
ducing whatever is beautiful, good, or wise." — 
" 7Va-ducing ? — Pho ; fudge. You are out for 
a syllable, there." — " Harry !" — " Walter !" 
" You have been packed off!" — " How ?" — 
" Cut adrift; you know what I mean." — 
" Query ?" — " Sent away, with a . flea in your 
ear : some girl has given you the bag." — 
Harry began to whistle — " High Betty Mar- 
tin," with all his might. " Pho, pho ; Harry ; 
pho — pho — this foolery of yours." — " Well, 
what of it ?" — <* Why ; its all put on." — « Put 
on ! how ?" — " Yes, yes ; I am sure of it. You 
feel keenly — deeply — to the core; and you 
laugh to _ to " — « To what ?" — « Why ; to 
avoid crying." — " Very pretty !" — " And very 
true." — "I don't believe a word of it." — " Ah, 
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Harry ! Harry ! that's enough ; that'll do ; I'm 
satisfied. You have. thought much too highly of 
some girl; you have been jilted, perhaps?" — 
" Perhaps, I have." — " And so ; to revenge your- 
self on her, you abuse the whole sex ; oh Harry ! 
Harry !" 

" Deacon Joe Barnstable's tone, to a quaver." 

" Pshaw — do be serious ; — I won't be laugh- 
ed out of my principles, now, whatever I may 

be, when I get well A sick bed, I rather 

guess." 

" Hev — what ? — is the bed sick ?" — 
« Pshaw." _« So am I — drive on." 

" A sick bed, I am sure." 

" You're out again, brother Harwood. Let 
me pitch the tune for you," singing, dismally, 
through the nose — "A se — ee — ee — eek 
bed — I am su — oo — oo — oor ; — -fa — me — 
la." 

" For shame, Harry ! — Long, sleepless 
nights — death — and a sick bed, are favourable 
to meditation. I hate your frivolous way — I 
am a plain spoken fellow, and — lift me up, a 
little — there — there ! — that'll do — I am a 
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plain spoken fellow; and I should like to tell you 
what I think about several matters ; but, par- 
ticularly, about women, while I am here ; because, 
when I get well, 1 may change, like other people. 
If I do, I hope you will remind me of what I say, 
now. I am afraid of ridicule. You have great 
power in that way. I cannot be sure of my steadi* 
ness, therefore. In trying to save you, by and 
by — who knows but I may lose myself?" 

" He should be very sure of his own foQt- 
hold," quoth Harry; — imitating the prophet, 
with astonishing truth ; — " very sure, indeed 

— he that ventureth to pluck his fellow man, 
out of the miry place ; or away from the pit-fall." 

" In short, Harry — I don't like to hear a man 
speak lightly of women. It argues a bad heart ; ^ 

— a depra^iad heart ; or a naturally bad one." 
" Pretty fair — drive on." 

" It is bad enough, to hear any body speak so, 
of them — but very dreadful, to hear a youth — 
a boy — such a boy, as you. For my own part, 
I would as lief take part in the profanation of the 
Bible ; or, in the ridicule of our father's worship 

— or of any other holy thing — as of woman/* 
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" So would I — all of a piece with me, too.** 

" Ay, ay ; or in deliberate outrage upon my 
own dead mother ; my own sister — if I had 
one ^ or my own wife, — as upon the wives, and 
mothers, and sisters of all mankind — up to this 
hour !" 

" Bang ! — — bang bang !*^ 

" Let me go on, if you please. From what 
I know of women, already ; do be serious, will 
you?'' 

" Serious, brother Hard-wopd — serious ! — 
while a raw country chap, — a mountain boy — 
a downright Varmounter — * all but^ — is talk- 
ing about his knowledge of women. Serious ! — 
why, hang me, if that cast-iron head over the 
fire-place there, is able to keep a steady counte- 
nance. — Tlie prophet himself would laugh in 
your — the " 

" My knowledge of them, at present, is very 
limited, I confess. I am sorry for it, of course ; 
but I hope to know more of them, before I 
die." 

" Prettily said, faith ! — let me see your eyes, 
after that — pho — pshaw — don't blush." 
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" For shame, Harry. But, all that I have 
known were so pure of heart — so simple — so 
affectionate — " 

" I hate a simple woman." 

" So simple — so affectionate — so — so sincere 
— so — do be still — that I cannot bear to hear 
any thing in the shape of a wpman talked about, 
as you talk about every body. I have not 
read much; but, from the little that I have 
read " 

« Beautiful !" 

" I have not read much, I say ; but, from the 
little that I have read — O, Harry ! — I do wish 
you nmuld be serious — I have learnt, chiefly, 
that women — the angels — with a few men, that 
are like them, have been the only assuagers of 
misery and strife; — our only true comforters 
throughout all the sorrow, suffering, trial, 
and — " 

" May I be most particularly d — d, if — why ! 
thou inconceivable, young, obstinate, evangeli- 
cal — but never mind — finish thy sermon." 

" I will ; my conclusion is, that every man, 
who speaks lightly of woman — irreverently, I 
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sliould say — scoffingly — is, therefore — of fie- 
J cessity — wicked : — wicked^ if he know what he 
says to be true ; — wickedy if he say it, without 
knowing it to be true." 

" Good — I like that." — « In a word — " 
Hourra for you — Piety ! " 

" The pure of heart, I would say — the lofty 

of mind, will never know that women are base, 

-^ lewd, or sensual. Not knowing it, such men will 

never believe it. I am not a romantick fool, 

Harry." 

" No ! — ^'pon your word ! " 

" I am not ready to canonize all women, be- 
cause I love one. I would as lief slander all 
women, because one o' them had packed me oflfj 
with a bag." 

" Drive on — I see what you're at." 

" Licentious men, Harry, would persuade 
themselves, that all women are profligate, be- 
cause it would go far, to reconcile such men — 
perhaps — " 

" That's for ;«r, deacon ; you are very agree- 
able— " 
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" Because it would go far to reconcile them — 
perhaps — to the contempt of those, who are 
7iot : and, because it enables them, also, to en- 
dure the society of those, who are^ without 
feeling degraded." — A bow from Harry. 

" 111 short, sir — " — another bow. 

" In short, sir," — continued our hero ; smil- 
ing, in spite of himself, at the ridiculous gravity 
of his companion, who sat, as if he were in 
church ; twirling his thumbs ; holding his breath ; 
turning up the whites of his eyes ; and evidently 
preparing for a frolick ; — "in short, sir, I don't 
believe that I do think too highly of women. — 
The virtuous among them are virtuous" — " in- 
deed ! " — " are virtuous — not so much be- 
cause they are more pure of heart, or more 
steady of principle, as because, they have been 
less tempted — were not so full of passion -^ or 
had a less — " 

" Had better luck, you mean — " 

" The virtuous have been less familiar with -^ 
wicked blandishment," 

" Precisely what I said ; — better luck ; — less 
opportunity — that's all ; — never much in love 
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— never alone — safe — safe done, without fear 
of intrusion -r- or mischief — on a dull, sleepy, 
moonlight evening. — '* 

" You've such a coarse way with you, 
Harry ; such a brutal way, that, when you speak 
the truth — it appears like untruth. You bruise 
whatever you touch — till every sentiment of — '* 

" So much the better ! — wounds, by a sharp 
knife, are easily cured. My truth will be remem- 
bered — your's will not." 

" I have heard a man say, that he could more 
easily destroy a woman of superiour mind, with 
a pure heart ; — much more easily, than a woman 
of inferiour mind, with a heart less pure. — " 

" Very like. Those who fall are, generally, 
somewhat superiour to their associates. They 
are given to carrying their heads, a little above 
their neighbours. They are seldom fools. 
You never knew a fool go mad ; you never knew 
a fool destroy himself; or take to grog ; or to 
any other abominable stuff. So, with women. 
Those, who have more beauty, more educa- 
tion, more sensibility, more genius — and 
more — soul — than tliose, with whom they 
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associate, are envied, lied about, worried, stung 

— till they have no comfort of their lives : 
wherefore, they venture desperately," 

" Some truth in that, I believe ; but you go 
too far, — The innocent are credulous. The lofty 
and pure, this man said, fear no evil. They 
suffer but once. They dream of no danger ; 
fear no mischief, till it strikes them down, like a 
clap of thunder. If they escape — welL No 
other man will have the power of sparing them 
afterwards; no, nor the power of destroying 
them — till they die of a broken heart. If they 
do not escape ; if they fall — and, it is about 
fifty to one, they do fall, before they dream of 
treachery, they destroy themselves — or become 
of those, who haunt the polluted places of our 
earth." 

" Ay, ay — brother Harwood — ay, ay ; 

— and half the virtuous women alive, now, if 
they'd speak the plain truth, would say, that — 
if they are virtuous — it is no fault of theirs." 

*' I don't believe a word of it," — " Of course 
— you are in love." — " So are you." — " Well. 

— It is inconceivable to me, how a man, who 
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has loved a woman — loved her, in truth ; — how 
he can ever treat any other female profanely." 

" You've read Sir Charles Grandison ? " 

« I ? — no." 

" O, I'll swear you have — that's one of his^ 
proverbs — the motto of his bridal chamber." 

" A man that loves ; a man that knows what 
love is — cannot bear to think lightly of any 
woman, alive ; — he would be true to all ; — he 
would sooner die, than wrong another, for the 
sake of that one, who lies consecrated within 
his heart." 

" Prettily expressed. He that loves truly, 
wants the woman that he loves, not for a mis* 
tress, but for a wife. Would he put in jeopardy ; 
or, as we say, here ; "jeopardise " the reputation, 
or purity of his own wife ? — There, my lad ! 
pass that, if you can." 

" Harry ! — I dare not believe you to be 
what you are labouring to appear." — " What is 
that ? " — " A heartless profligate." — " Am I, 
really ? " — " Yes ; you are playing tricks with 
yourself." — " No." — " You are ashamed of 
being serious." — " Well — flnish your speech." 
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" He that loves, Harry, — is gentle, sincere, -^ 
and very timid, though manly." — " Of course." 
— " Full of serene, delicate, reverential assi- 
duity — without obtrusivenejs, or ostentation : — 
doing whatever he does, in such a way, that,* 
while it makes a woman proud of him, it makes 
her prouder of herself; without paining or dis- 
tressing her. — ■■ Such a man — " 

" Stop, deacon Harwood ; stop ! — Til do the 
rest o' that" —imitating our hero: — ^^such a 
man ! — is all that you have said, and so forth, 
and so forth, and so forth ; while the libertine, 
the voluptuary, the sensualist^ every breath, 
of his — every gesture — every look is encroach- 
ment ! Such a man ! — he seeks — the Devil 
take him ! — he seeks to inflame the creature that 
he loves — to reconcile her, gradually, step by 
step, (with seemingly unpremeditated, honest, 
endearment,) I say — to little, good-natured fa- 
miliarities ; watching the palpitation of her 
heart, in her eyes — the rascal ! — the faint, sick 
trembling of her hand — oh, the villain ! — the 
drooping of her lids — the tone of lier voice — 
the very dye of her sw6<et lips, oh ! oh ! — while 
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they ripen or fade, with her gentle breathing — 
or — or — or — bamboozling her, the wretch ! 
— all the time." 

« No pity." — « No remorse." — " O ! that a 
woman, who has not been so tried, should be- 
lieve herself inaccessible. Oh, that a — " 

" Hedged in, as all women are, for a time — 
I say — in their high maidenhood, with a wall 
of triple fire, more terrible than the two edged sword 
of the cherubim, about the flower and beauty of 
Eden. — There ! take the shine off o' that, if you 
can!" 

" Why do not virtuous women look more 
compassionately upon the fallen ? — Why are 
they not more thankful, for their own escape ? — 
For my part, Harry, I don't believe that one 

woman out of a — a — a dozen yes -— a 

dozen — " 

" Lord ! what a fuss you make about a dozen ! 
I thought you were going to say a million, at 
least." 

" No — I like to be near the truth — I don't 
believe that one, out of a — a — a — of a score, 
who go astray, from their bright sisterhood, — 
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is lost by her own impurity of heart. No — no — 
women sacrifice themselves to us ; and we glory ^ 
in it. They venture, out of regard for us — 
not for themselves." 

" Whose notions are these, Walter Harwood?" 
— " Why do you ask ?" — " They're not yours, 
I'll swear." 

" No — they are — a — a — they are borrowed 
from another. To succeed with a high-minded, pure 
woman, said he — the man, himself should be 
of the high minded, pure and lofty — in which 
case, he would scorn to profit, wickedly, of her 
great love ; scorn to take advantage of her self- 
abandonment ; or — he must have been of the 
high minded, lofty, and pure — so recently, as 
to wear upon his forehead, yet, while she knows 
him, the brightness of his original nature." 

" Well done, Harwood ! You must have a 
capital memory." 

" You are more than half right, Harry — I 
was trying to talk, as he did. But — but — I 
have lost myself. — I — I — where was I ?" 

" I give you joy. Fll do what you have said 
into English, for you. The innocent are credu- 

VOL. II. tJ 
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loiis; women fall, not because of their being 
worse — but because of their being better, than 
usual." 

" For shame !" 

" Faith, but you said so ! It would be easier 
to destroy a woman of genius — or education — 
or — or — and so forth — if she were truly inno- 
cent — if her heart were pure — than a bar-maid, 
or a chamber-maid, so called ; or an actress, with 
a little knowledge in her way. Wherefore — 
women, who have not fallen, should be charitable 
to those, who have. To succeed with one, who 
is — what a woman should be — you must be 
virtuous; or appear so. If you are virtuous, 
you will never abuse her holy confidence. If 
you are not virtuous, what a heartless repro- 
bate you must be, to destroy a woman — for 
thinking you virtuous. — Q. E. D." 

" But Q. E. D. what? I don't see- what you've 
been driving at, after all." 

" Nor I, neither — ah !" The door opened, as 
he spoke; and a letter from Edith, was put 
into Walter's hands. He tore it open ; hurried 
over the first page ; and appeared angry. 
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" No bad news, I hope." 
" No — nothing more than I might have ex- 
pected. She has gone to Philadelphy." 
" No !" 
" Yes," — running over the rest of it ; — ** yes 

— into Benedict Arnold's family." — "A relation ^ 
of her father's — hey?' — " Yes — the brave Eagle 
has gone to war, she says ; Jotham is out, Wins- 
low — every body. Here ; there 'tis ; read it — 
read it." 

Harry took the letter ; and read on, without 
stopping or speaking, till he had come to the 
last word. " Arnold — Arnold," — quoth he, at 
last ; " Arnold — I know something o' that fel- 
low — and I've a notion that he is a desperate ^ 

— unprincipled — but who is the other — what's 
his name — that wonderful man, that she talks 
about ?" — " Man ! she doesn't say man !" — 
** Of course not ; she'll never say man ; but, if it 
isn't a man — though she calls it a wonderful 
' creature' — I'll undertake, to — high ! what's 
the matter with you, all of a jump ! O, ho ! I 
smell a rat" — singing piteously — ^ Green grow 
the rushes, O !' — reading — ^ only here, five 
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days' — * wonderfiil creature' — * prodigious 
talent — mystery — dignity — whew ! that's Olive 
Montgomery, all over. May I be most particu- 
larly da — anged — if that girl ever went out 
of town, for a week, without picking up some 
wonderful * creature' ; some dear, dear * friend' ; 
— or adopted * cousin' — or — " 

" Bless you \ can't a woman have a friend, or 
a cousin !" 

" Five hundred, if she will — but — " 

"But what?" 

" Why ; it's devilish hard, when you inquire, 
to find — always-— in every case^ — that — somehow 
or other — all these friends, creatures, cousins, 
all of them, rag-tag, an' bob-tail — wear hats." 

*' O — that's another affair." 

" To be sure ! didn't I say so ? and as 
for — " 

" But who is Olive Montgomery?" 

" Who is Olive Montgom — trouble you for 
that mug, there." 

"So — what's the matter with t/ou, all of a 
jump ? O, ho ! I smell a rat !" — singing — 
" Green grow the rushes, O !" 
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" Lord, Lord !" — stepping both ears; — " oh ! 
that I should live to hear such a noise out of 
any creature's mouth — at my time o' life !" 

« Affectionate !'' 

" Of course. That's all the fashion. So 
d — d affectionate ; so — " 

" Don't swear." 

" Certainly not. So d — d affectionate — so 
good-natured, Walter — so — so — that she treats 
every body alike ; so kind of heart — so — so — 
so — what say you for a ride ?" — *' A ride !" — 
" Yes — only say the word, my boy, and we'll 
have out uncle Tim's old go cart, nigger an' all, 
afore you can say — " 

" But who is Olive Montgomery ?" — « That's 
a mighty pretty waistcoat o' yours." « — " Oh, ho ! 
ah, ha ! tell me where she lives, Harry ?" 

" Not far off. You may toss a biscuit into 
her chamber window." 

" May I ! why don't you, then — with a love- 
letter to it?" 

" None o' your business.'* 

" Ah, but it may be, though. You are in love 
with her — I can see it in your eyes, Harry. 

u 3 
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Come, come ! out with it, will you ?" — " No." 
« Yes — yes; tell the truth, Harry, and — " 

" And shame the devil." — ** Agreed." — 

" Fact is, then — I did love her. I do love her. 

She has broken my heart." — " How ?' — " By 

her politeness." — " By what !" — " By treating 

us all alike ; knaves, fools, dear friends, lovers, 

and all ; can't bear to hurt anybody's feelings — ^^ 

not she ! but — but — but she can bear to break 

a proud fellow's heart ; she can bear to crush 

the spirit of a good, brave man." -- ** A jilt — 

hey ?" — " No such thing — fifty times worse." — 

" How !" — " How ! why ; she's a kind-hearted 

polite, affectionate girl." — "I pity you." — 

** You are very obliging ; you'd pity me wuss, 

if you knew all. Why ! may I be roasted alive, 

before my time, if I havent seen that gal — that 

woman of beauty and power, Olive Montgomery, 

whose forehead, no ordinary man should venture 

to look upon, but as he would upon that, which 

would purify him with sudden fire — blast my 

— I beg your pardon — " 

^' Softly, softly — \^hy is your affair broken 
off?" 
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" My affair — d'ye think I'd marry a girl, J 
who'd shake hands with every body ?" 

" Marry ! who said any thing about mar- 
riage P^' 

« Walter Harwood !" — " WeU !" — " Do 
you take me for a scoundrel ?" — " Why — a — 
a — perhaps not, Harry — not now, I should say 

— I like you the better for getting so warm. But 
is it, as you said, Harry ? Does the woman of 
your heart, live so near to you ?" — " Yes" — 
going to the window ; " d'ye see that high 
garden wall, there?" — " Yes." — " That old 
rookery of a church ?" — " Yes." — " That queer 
crazy affair, the corner of which — " — " No ! 

— that, where the weathercock is !" — " To 
be sure." — "A sort of a — a — of a one sided 
affair ?" — ^' Yes — a crystallization — a problem 
in architecture — a — a -— a sort of a — a vitrifica- 
tion of Dutch brick _ a— a— " — « That'll do 

— that'll do!" 

" That'll do ! what'U do ?" — *' Why, Olive 
Montgomery; the house ; the— -the — " — " The 
devil !" 

a Yes — ^^yes ! large, dai*k, solemn eyes — me- 
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lancholy, sweet face. O, Harry, Harry ! that 
you should have abandoned such a woman ! 
red, rosy mouth — clear forehead — such a 
shape — " 

'' Hourra for you, deacon !" 

" You were jealous, I'm sure of it, Harry ; 
* Green grow the rush — ' " 

" Stop, stop ! don't make that noise ■*- never 
try to sing — ^till we're both in a mad-house ; and 
I'll do whatever you like." — " O, Harry ! 
Harry!" — « Well." — « Confess ! confess !" — 
'' What ! confess about one, that you call aban- 
doned — you, yourself ! O for shame ! holloa ! 
here's the nigger." 

" Niggee yourself — ^who's niggee ?" quoth our 
Joseph, the negro ; — ** niggee yourself — spose 
'em be — dam ! brackee marn — whitee marn — 
all 'ee same, up dere," — pointing to the skies — 
" curree — mamee — reddee — bruddee — damee 
— so, dare." 

" Never you mind, our Joseph ; never you 
miiid. Go an' get Obadiah out — and be d— d 
to you — nigger ; that's the name o' the horse, 
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hey ? curree — marnee — reddee — bruddee 
— damraee — clear out ! so, there !" 

" What does the poor fellow say, Harry ? I 
can't make out a word.*' 

" No, no — that you can't, I'll engage ; nor 
the folks, below ; — or they'd be puzzled a few, 
to keep their countenances, many a day, while 
they sit, with aunty, herself, at the head of them ; 
tilting their feet, rocking their chairs, and groan- 
ing with * our Joseph' — while he is muttering 
over, with a serious face, what is taken by them 
for prayers, or hymns, or something better, in 
his native language ; when, all the time, bless your 
soul, it's nothing but a collection of hard words, 
droll phrases, oaths, and sea slang, that he has 
fished up, in the course of a Guinea voyage. 
See the rascal ! — see him — lips moving — eyes 
rolling — great, glittering teeth — why ! — he — he 
doesn't, actually, understand a single word, I am 
now saying ; and yet, when he goes down to sup- 
per, he'll have it all over again, for the edification 
of the women " 

'' But who is he ? what is he about, here ?" 

" He's a Guinea nigger ; fresh out ; ran away 
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from a Georgia planter, about a twelvemonth 
ago ; and hid himself aboard a sloop of uncle 
Ashley's at Savannah ; — poor devil — he swam 
off to her, at the risk of his life. When she ar- 
rived here, and we came to heave the hatches, we 
found him stowed away among the tallow, corn, 
cotton, hams, hides, and so forths, which we had 
got, in exchange for a load of Yankee notions ; 
half suffocated ; half starved ; with hardly power 
to crawl, or gasp ; and so terribly afraid of the 
Buckra man, that, if uncle Ashley had not pulled 
him out by the hair — he would have staid where 
he was." 

" Poor fellow ! — but what was that he said, 
just now, when he looked up to the sky, so 
bravely ?" 

" The rascal ! — why ; that white and black 
are all the same, up dere." 

" So-a him-a be-a ! yoong-a massa. Him-a — ^" 
" Clear out, you black scoimdrel !" 
" Stay where you are, my good fellow — stay 
there ; Til stand by you ; — Harry ! Harry ! — 
you would'nt surely strike him, Harry !" 
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" Wouldn't I ! — let me git near him — that's 
all." 

" Softly — softly — he's a friend, you know ; 
a quaker. It wouldn't be very courageous, to 
beat him, whose colour and whose religion both 
prevent reply ; a woman child were about as " 

" Devil take it ! — nothing would serve their 
turn, but they must make a friend of him — a 
quaker; teach him to wear his hat; say thee 
an' thou ; clap him down to the dinner table — 
close along side o' me, in the dog days — pah ! 

— enough to turn the stomach of a horse — in- 
side out — faugh ! — teaching him his letters, too, 
that pretty little she cousin o' mine — cod fish 
and potatoes ! I wouldn't be surprised, if they 
made a Christian of him, next. — 

" Well — and why not ?" 

" Why not ! — a pretty dose. I wonder 
what he'd be good for, then. Why not ! — 
would you have him turn out a quaker preacher? 

— No, no, he is quite saucy enough, now. — 
Lord ! Lord ! if I only had him a day or two 
in Georgia ! — we'd pepper his dish." 

" For shame, Harry — for shame !" 
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" You, too ! — you'll take his part, hey? — 
very well — so be it. You'll have him flying at 
you, next.** 

*' I'm not afraid of it. You have lived, rather 
too long, in Georgia. If you were to speak to 
him, as I do, you would have no trouble with 
him." 

. " I've never lived in Georgia, at all. I've been 
there, two or three times, with a cargo of lumber 
and fruit." — " Lumber and fruit ?" — *^ Birch 
brooms, potatoes, onions, Hingham ware, and 
— you rascal, you, — if I-^will you !" 

" Harry! — Harry !" 

«' O — ho ! — you didn't hear him call me a 
nigger, I dare say ?" 

'' No — upon my soul, I did not." — " No !" 
" No ; but I heard you call him one. O Harry ! 
Harry ! — to treat a fellow creature so !" — 

" A fellow creature ! — no, no, deacon — 
that's going a little too fur. However, — you 
watch him, that's all ; watch his white eyes. He 
is rather 'cute, I tell you — knows which side o' 
the bread his butter is on. The sturdy rascal ! 
— I can't help laughing, though. To think of 
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their inconceivable simplicity, below ! He says 
the drollest, out o' the way things — with such a 
serious look ; now an oath, it may be ; — now, 
something worse; but nobody understands a 
word of it ; and, what is better still — he does not 
understand a word of it, himself. Hush, no^ — 
hush — you shall hear him talk a few, in his 
own way. — What's your name, Cuffee ?" 
• The black made no reply. " What is your 
name ?" said Walter. 

" Ol-a massa him-a call-a Hosepp. — " 

" What's that, Harry ?" — " Why ; he says 
old master calls him Joseph." — " But, what 
made you break out so furiously, just now ?" — 
" O — he said something about coloured man's 
blood being red ; or all reddee — by dam — which, 
being interpreted, means, literally, damned red." 

« Poor fellow !" 

*' O, but that is nothing to some of his beau- 
tiful speeches, before the women, below. I am 
ready to hourra, many a time, I declare. The 
best of it is though, to see how he learns all the 
tricks o' the trade, by which he can escape any 
acknowledgement of subordination. His hat, 
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you see, is never off — nobody's like Joseph— r- 
nobody's half so orthodox about making a bow, 
or giving a title. He calls uncle Ashley, himself, 
our Timothy, or Timody ; thees and thous our 
whole concern — rag, tag, and bob tail. This 
comes o' that quakering aunt o' mine — are you 
ready ?" 

" Ay, ay ; — Joseph !" 

** Berry well-a, massa " — 

" Call no man master, Joseph." 

" No-a, massa — no-a — " 

*' Tackle the horse ; we'll have a ride." — 

^' Yess-a massa. Berry well-a, massa." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



HOW TO DRIVE QUAKERS. — MISCHIEF BREWING. 

LETTERS. LOVE. JEALOUSY. PRIDE. 

WORLD OF NEW YORK, IN 1776. INDIVI- 
DUALS. — bird's eye view. 



" Hold in ! hold in ! or you're jam up, I 
swar !" cried out a long, slab-sided Virginian, as 
our adventurers went, staving through Broad- 
way, in Mr. Ashley's go-cart : " hold in ! hold 
in ! — there goes your hart ! — I reckon !" 

" Whoa, whoa, — whoa, I say ! — Blast him, 
how he pulls ! take the reins, Watty t- woa ! 
woa ! — while I pick up my hat." Saying these 
words, Harry pulled up, with a spring ; down 
went Obadiah's head, between his fore legs ; — 
and out, went Harry, head over heels, after his 
hat. Our hero was weaker than he thought ; for 
had not Harry, who saw the danger, flung him- 
self at the head of Obadiah, just as he was break- 
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ing into a gallop ; and, after a violent struggle, 
subdued hiin, the poor boy, chaise and all, would 
soon have been dashed in pieces. 

" Brush my hat," said Harry ; — " never mind 
my coat ;" jumping up, "as he spoke; — " here, give 
me the reins." — " You are hurt, I'm afraid, 
Harry." — " Not much — move a little further ; 
narrow escape, though. God bless me ! how pale 
you are ! white as a corpse !" — " Deplorably 
weak, to be sure — helpless — cowardly." — 
" Much frightened ?" — " Yes, dreadfully ; never 
so much, in all my life. I had no idea, before — 
look out Harry — look out ! there's a bad place, 
there, in the bend o' the street — no idea, before, 
how much our moral courage depends, upon our 

animal power — the pigs ! the. pigs ! " — 

" Curse it all, Obadiah ! how thee pulls." — 
'^ Don't swear." — " Swear ; no fdth — what 
a face ! — how she walks ! — how d'ye do ! how 
d'ye do!" — "Look out, Harry! look out! 
Clear the wood — or God help us !" 

Harry did look out ; though not precisely, as 
he ought, while driving through Broad Way, 
New York, in the year 1776. His right shoul* 
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der was toward the horse, all the way ; his body 
half out of the carriage ; and he was bowing to 
a beautiful woman, just as Obadiah had begun to 
stumble over a fat, lazy sow — a litter of pigs — 
and a flock of geese — that lay in the very mid- 
dle of the street ; a pile of wood on the left — a 
deep miry puddle, on the right — into which, they 
scampered, sow, pigs, and geese, on the approach 
of Obadiah — screaming like so many devils — 
and making the mud fly, in a shover, upon the 
foot passengers. 

" Pull up, Harry ! pull iip !" cried our hero. 
" I am pulling up!" — " O, Lord! — brace 
your feet !" — " My feet are braced !" — "Hour- 
ra, now!" — "What's that for, Harry?" — 
" Whoa, boy, whoa !" — • " He goes faster and 
faster, every minute." — " Of course — what 
else would ye expect of a ginooine quaker ?" — 
" What a noise !" — " Cart load of iron ware." 

— " Can't hear myself speak." — " So much 
for that bow of mine — steady ! there, steady I 

— might as well say the Lord's prayer — whoa I 

— whoa ! — while you're at sea, in a witch boat — 
whoa, there, whoa ! — as make a bow, with a 
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quaker beast under you — there, now ! — steady 

— steady ! — thunder and lightning ! — if we go 
to the devil, here, they'll say, at home — whoa, 
there ! whoa — 'tis a judgment on us, for that 
very bow o' mine." 

Walter shut his eyes ; turned away; held his 
breath, and waited for the catastrophe. 

" Not frightened, I hope — whoa, sir, whoa; 
gently, gently — cod fish and fiery dragons ! 
whoa, sir ; give me any thing but a quaker hoss 

— whew ! — and a quaker — whoa ! — there — 
whoa ! — nigger to drive — Oh ! How's your 
head, Walter?' 

" Bad enough, I thank you — how is your 
own ?" 

" There he goes ! — hourra ! — hold on my 
hair, Walter." — " Your hat, you mean." — " No ; 
hourra ! — noj I don't — that's gone, already— 
hang on ! hang on ! — hourra I — snakes an' 
terrapins — whew ! — friend Obadiah ; I say ! if 
you don't — cuss it all ! — can't you set still I" 

" No, indeed — can you ?/ 

" Not while I am driving such a — J* — 
" Rein up ! rein up ! — we'll be smashed, Harry 
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— rein up ! — don't ye see that waggon !" — 
" To be sure I do ; and what o' that — how can 
I help it !" — " How can you help it ! — why ?' 

— " Pull away ! pull away ! — Yo, heave O ! 

— pull away, my fine fellow ! — hourra ! now ; 
hourra !" — " Hourra, indeed ! you may well 
hourra, after such an escape." — *' Skin o' our 
teeth, hey ? — cuss the quaker — turned him full 
two inches out of the straight forward course, 
though P' — " Quite a miracle." — " Ay, ay ! 
talk o' Joshua, now ! — stopping the sun 's a fool 
to it." — " Harry !" — « Who would believe it 

— under such head way, too ! — never done be- 
fore, ril engage." — " So will I." — "Neat steer- 
ing, that, my boy?"' — " Fery --^ three inches 
more, and we'd all 'a been smashed." — " Why ; 
so much the more to my credit; any lubber can 
steer wide 9' the course ; the beauty o' fine dri — 
hallooj there he goes, again ! lay hold !" 

Away went Obadiah, all at once, over a bit of 
smooth way ; at fiill speed — with a noise, like 
a hurricane ; his hoad stuck out ; bit, in his teeth 

— mane whistling — straight forward — straight, 
as an arrow — ^ straight, as a cannon ball — over 

X 2 
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the rocks — through the mud puddles ; making 
it a matter of conscience, never to slacken, or 
stay, till he came to a heavy, deep road. 

" Hourra for you!" cried Harry; drawing 
his breath ; — " hourra for you, Obadiah ! run 
away, now^ if you can, dear ! — might as well 
run away, with a plough at your tail ; why don't 
you talk, Harwood ?" 

" I can't, Harry ; I can't — you have made a 
coward of me." — ** So I perceive — bey ! — 
what ! — merciful heaven ! What is the matter 
with you !" 

Our hero made no reply. He only put his 
hand, with a sick shudder, upon his heart. ^^ Speak 
to me," cried Harry; "speak to me!" — Walter 
turned his dying eyes (for so they appeared, while 
he spoke) toward a farm house ; and whispered, 
with a voice like that of a sleeper — just loud 
enougii to be heard — "faster" — faster — its grow- 
ing dark." 

But, no ! friend Obadiah took it into his 
head, just then, to stand stock still. He was or- 
thodox — he didn't like the ways of the world- 
he couldn't behave like other horses ; not he— and 
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SO, bracing his two fore feet, he remained where 
he was, patiently enduring the kicks and cuffs, 
blows and curses, that followed, as if he, too, 
were a martyr, in the cause of religion. 

" Something," said our hero, at last, with a 
feeble cry, just as Harry had got about half crazy 
with fright ; — " something will happen to me, 
I am sure." • — " Pho, pho ; my dear fellow." — 
" My heart stopped all at once, Harry." — "Pho, 
pho." — "Yes, Harry; stopped short; and I 
saw — upon my soul, I did — as plainly, as I see 
you, now — I saw my father — Abraham Har- 
wood, I mean — I saw him, there — there — stand- 
ing by the head of the horse." — " Did you 
railly ?" — " Yes ; I knew 'twas a delusion — I 
knew 'twas a shadow ; for I could see through 
it — I could see the trees, beyond i]^; even while 
I could see the motion of the eyes. I am going 
to die, no doubt Harry ; because I — I — I might 
have known it — I " 

" Poor fellow — poor fellow !" 

" It is hard, Harry — it is hard ! — so in- love, 
with life, as I am now ; it is hard : getting well, 
as I thought ; spared, when I was willing to die ; 
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kept alive, when there was no hope — it is hard, 
I declare !" — " Don't give way to these notions, 
Walter ; don't look at me, so — I shall be as big 
a fool, as you are." — " O, Harry, Harry ! — 
You have always been able to go about. You 
have never been gasping for breath, night after 
night — week after week ; shut up in a close room. 
You have no idea how beautiful the skies look 
— the birds ; the trees ; the — how beautiful 
every thing appears, to a fellow that's going to 
die," 

" How Cold your flesh is — whoa, there ; whoa, 
beast ! your hand is white — your lips are pur- 
ple — your" " Not with cold, Harry — 'tother 

way ; 'tother way — he wants to go back — let 
him have his own way." — " So I will — yery 
bleak, though ?" — " Very." — " These damp 
easterly winds — ^they'd blow through and through 
a board. So I will — that's the only way to 
manage a quaker, after all ; man or beast — let 
him do as he likes — never let him know what 
you desire. Look one. way, and row another — 
else you may swear your heart in two." 

« Harry, Harry !" — " What's the matter ? " 
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— " Oh, I feel as if a dead man had hold of my 
naked heart — What fire is that !" 

" Fire ! — what fire ? — where — I see no 
fire.'' 

" No ! — not a bluish, thin fire, between the 
trees, away off, there ?" — " Hush, hush — keep 
yourself quiet. Shut your eyes — well soon be 
safe^ now." 

" Talk to me, dear Harry; talk to me ! I 
am falling asleep — I can't keep awake; I — I — 
do talk to me — 'tis the sleep of death, I'm afeard*** 

— " Rouse yourself — take the whip — lay it 
on, like a fine fellow ; that's your sort ! — ^ve it 
to him ! give it to him 1 — I'll steer — I'm a capi- 
tal hand, you know, at a — zounds ! what a jolt !" 

— " Why didn't you turn him aside ? you saw 
the stump, full five minutes ago." — " Turn him 
aside — Obadiah ! — I ! — turn aside a two-and- 
forty pounder, with a horse hair — more like." 

Away they went, as before ; at full speed — 
over stumps — over stones — over ditches — over 
trees — between two circles of thin mud. 

" Look out, Harry, look out !" — " I do look 
out." — " Here comes a — a — a sort of a- " 
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* 

" Another Obadiah, by gosh ! — huUoo, Mis- 
ter ! hulloo, there ! turn out ! — I can't hold 
my horse.*' 

"' Nor I mine !" was the reply. 

** But mine is a quaker !" 

" So is mine !" That was enough ; they had 
no time for parley. Both drivers gave up; and 
smash, they came together. Harry was thrown 
out; but recovered himself. The other man, 
who had lost all hope, long before, and sat, when 
he hove in sight, with his head forward — hair 
whistling — both legs braced — the fore part o( 
his quaker horse pulled completely round — so 
that he ran side ways — he escaped, with a somer- 
set, into the mud. 

" Cuss yer driving !" quoth Harry; " I shall 
never get my breath again, I believe." — " What 
say ?" — " What say ! cuss yer driving, I say — 
'twas your fault." — " No frind, he's mistaken — 
how could I help it ?" — " Help it ! — you ! 
— ain't you a quaker, yerself? Don't you 
know the breed ? Why didn't you try to run 
over me." — " Try to run over thee !" — " Yeaf 
verily; we'd a gone clear, if you had." — "Clear!** 
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— " Yes, clear; clear; and you know it, as well 
as I do." 

Matters were soon accommodated. " You look 
more cheerful," said Harry ; as they came near 
the town. — " Very thoughtful, though ; arid 
serious — very much as if — what are you cast- 
ing up, in your head, pray ?" — " Counting the 
rocks, trees, pigs, and so forth, Harry, that we 
have met, on our road." — " How could you do 
that, with your eyes shut?" — " Easy enough — 
I reckon the jolts." — " No ! faith ! hulloo ! here 
we are — there's CuflPee waiting for us. — Here, 
you, Nebuchadnezzer — stir your stumps." 

" Stir you stum, deeseflP — Nebbercudnizzah 
yousefF — dam-a — rebberbate — a a a." 

" Come, come black ey — none o' that, now ; 
you're the reprobate." 

" Brackee ? who's brackee ! — Dee an' dou — 
Gorry midee — tinkee nigger — fen-a 'arry." 

" Friend Harry, to me, you scoundrel ! — 
you — you — why ; why — and swearing too — 
Goree midee — I'll speak to your master — I 
will." 

" Speakee 'my Massa ! You speakee my 
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Massa. No 'abby no Massa; Cufiee Massa, 
Gorry midee." 

" For shame, Harry, for shame ! Don't bait 
him, so. Here, Joseph, here ! come, and help me 
out o' the gig. It's very cold." — " Yess-a Mas- 
sa — him berry gole." 

While they were gone, there had come a let- 
ter from Edith, to Walter ; and a message for 
Harry, from one of Mr. Ashley's partners in Phi- 
ladelphia, requiring his immediate presence ; with 
news that Washington was on his way, from Bos- 
ton, to put New York, into a state of prepara- 
tion, for Lord Howe, and Sir William, who were 
on the coast. 

The letter was kind enough ; but short, hur- 
ried, mysterious — unsatisfactory. It would seem 
that Edith had something to tell ; but was afraid 
of writing it. Our hero was in wrath at receiv- 
ing such a letter, at such a time ; and wrote only 
a few words, in reply ; praying to know if the 
" wonderful being," that she now spoke o^ 
was the " wonderful creature^** of whom she had 
spoken before ; and begging her to say, at he? 
leisure, if either of the two, or both " wore a bat." 
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Nothing more was heard from her, till Harry's 
return. Walter, in the mean time, had recovered, 
entirely, and was able to go about his business. 
" There !" said Harry — " there" — throwing 
down a letter, very neatly folded, with a super- 
scription like "pure" copper plate. — " There, my 
lad ! I don't ask you, how you do - — I don't care ; 
dead or alive, there's what would bring you to, 
if you were just ready to be screwed up." 

Our boy took the letter into his hand ; eyed 
it — looked piteously at the writing — sighed — 
and appeared irresolutel? 

" Pho, pho" — said Harry ; losing all patience, 
at last : — " pho, pho ! — never mind me ; tear it 
open, will you? what are you afraid of ? — the 
yellow fever ? I'll smoke it for you, if you like 
— reach me the tongs — what a fumbler, to be 
sure ! — such a letter, too L so neat and pretty — 
folded by the square an* compass." Walter 
sighed. — " By snum ; but you're a precious 
fellow ! — in a feeze, I dare say, at receiving a 
decent letter, from your sweetheart. Zounds ! 
if a girl were to fob me off with such a vile, crook- 
ed, sluttish, wap-skled, scrawl, as Fve seen you 
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put up with, let me have nothing but quakers to 
drive, all the rest o' my life — real quakers — if 
I wouldn't cut away." 

" Harry !"— « Well !"— " I daren't break the 
seal of this letter." — " Why ?' — " I don't know; 
— I never felt so, before." — " Pho — pho ; — 
why make a fool o' yourself." — " You don't 
know her, my friend. Edith Cummin is a care- 
less, warm hearted girl. For three months, I've 
had nothing but nice little notes from her; — 
prettier and prettier, every time. Nature is al- 
ways bewitching; but you have no idea how 
beautiful the nature of that girl is. Art is only 
wonderful I hate every thing like art — but most 
of all, in a love letter. As for that — upon my 
word, Harry, I see bad news on the very outside 
of it — as if it were sealed with black, or — You 
may laugh, at me, but ." 

" Ridiculous ! — what a torment you must be, 
to a roasonable woman !" 

" I tell you what, Harry. No woman ever 
did write such a hand as that, while her heart 
was full. She might as well have sent me a leaf 
out of her copy-book — a piece of sweet pretty 
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peiimansbip got up, on a holiday afternoon; 
full of quotations; not a blur nor a blot; 
never a point out of place ; neither a slip o' the 
heart — nor a slip o' the pen/' 

" What a fool ! I've no patience with you — 
the girl that marries you, 'U have a precious 
time of it.*' 

" Very true, Harry; very true. She will put 
her very soul in jeopardy. She will have to risk 
for me, all that I risk for her. I will be done 
by, as I do.*' — « Beautiful V — " I would have 
her full of enthusiasm ; full of tenderness ; fidl of 
dignity ; full of passion." — " You would ! — all 
at once, too, I dare say." — " Yes." — « Full of 
each ?"— « Of course."— « Very fine."—" Glad 
you like it. Marry whom he may, such a wo- 
man will put her very soul in jeopardy." — 
" Humph." — " Yes ; for she will have no exist- 
ence, but in perpetual agitation. Her heart is 
always either asleep or crazy ; the ties thereof 
are never felt, but when they are vibrating" — 
" Pretty !" — " Or tugged at ; or — or — you may 
stifle a creature like her, with sweet flowers ; you 
may sufibcate her, crush her, with roses, or — 
or — what am I talking about ?" ^ 
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** God knows ! But you don't ask me how 
I like Miss Cummin." — " Very true. — I don't 
wish to hear. What can you tell me of a girl, that 
I have known all my life. I understand her ; you 
do not. I know her sincerity, her great excellence 
- — her truth ; you do not — you cannot I know 
her faults — ^her infirmities ; you do not. I can see 
by your eyes, though, that you — you — you — 
you don't like her !" — « Indeed !" — « Yes ; — 
indeed !" — "Queer that !" — " I told you so — 
I told you how 'twould be ; — YouVe been great- 
ly disappointed? — greatly? — you know you 
have ?" — Hariy was malicious enough to make no 
reply, though every word was made a question of 
by the tone of Walter's voice. — ^ " I told you the 
truth. " — « Don't be angry, Walter !"—*« Angry ! 

— Who's angry ? — pretty joke, to be sure 1" — 

— " There you go !" — "I told you the truth ; 

— angry, indeed ! — but you wouldn't believe 
me ? It was all a trick ? you thought ? I dare 

say ? — when I told you that she was a little ? 

a — a — plain-looking ? — a — a — ordinary ? — 
quiet girl? — with great large eyes, a red month, 
and a cocked up nose ?" — " Lord ! Lord ! — • 
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what would you not give to be contradicted, 
now ! — but I won't — I won't — I won't, if I 
die for it." — " Besides — if you had liked her, 
you'd have come out, like a man — you know 
you would ?" — " Upon my soul — you are angry ! 
— white with anger — tears too; — ^^come come, 
Walter" — drawing a chair ; — " come, come ; 
you're a little out, in your ." 

" No, no — some other time." — 

" Some other time ! — very well — 1 take the 
hint ; — might kick a fellow out, with a softer shoe, 
though : — one of your yankee doodle invitations, 
that — happy to see you another time ; if you 
ever come within forty miles of our house, 
thank you to stay there^ all night : — very civil — 
good bye." 

" Good bye !" said Walter ; tearing open the 
letter, without looking up. It ran thus. 

*^ Would you believe it ! yesterday afternoon, 
I received a long letter of yours, written a great 
while ago. It makes me forget every thing else. 
I was quite unwell, before — I am better, liowsT 
The seal is broken — it has been read, perhaps* 
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I hope not Maybe others have miscarried — 
mine, as well yours. Maybe that is the reason 
why you write so — so — so unlike yourself. O ! 
if you knew how happy it makes me, to receive a 
kind letter from you. I dare not write, as I 
feel. You freeze me, somehow — you make me 
ashamed of my own warmth. — # ♦ * 
Your letters, I thought, would be such a comfort, 
when you were gone ! I knew that I should be 
able to write^ what I never shoidd have courage 
to say ; — and I really did wish for a short separ- 
ation, that we might have an excuse to talk, as we 
felt'' • # • 

*^ I do not love you the less ; — and you know 
it — for not being my cousin. I love you — I 
don't care what your name is — fifty times more 
than ever, because you are not my cousin ; — 
because ycJu are alone, as you say, in the world 
— because you have nobody else to love you. 
What if you are the child of a bad man ? Is that 
any reason why you should be bad ? — Your 
mother was a good woman. So, instead of hat- 
ing you because he is your father, I love him 
because you are his child. A great mystery is 
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cleared up, now; and I am so thankful ! I had a 
suspicion before, that he was a — but net matter 

— I am quite easy, now. Uncle Harwood was 
the man that slew the stranger; That's enough ; 

— I'm satisfied.'' * * * • 
" In short, I have done with Fraich. I am 

sick of it. I can't bear to look at the nasty French 
verbs ; — I can read well enough, now ; — I shall 
never go to France — I hate bull frogs — I 
should never be able to receive company abed; 
or to sleep in one, built of looking glasses — or — 
in short, I have done with French. * * 

Oh — oh — oh ! — I have just been reading over 
some of your notes, again. They are any thing 
but letters. The last is very — very cruel. — - 
So are all the others, but one. Why are you so 
cold and particular ? What have I done ? Why 
do you not speak of my faults, more gently? 
You know me, well enough — you know, that I 
will do any thing to please you. What is the 
matter ? — what are you afraid of? what has h^)- 
pened ? — I would write you a long letter -^ but 
I cannot — I cannot -^ I am too miserable -^i— i I 

— I can't see the paper/* — Here was a large 
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\flcA, which the boy kissed, in a transport of b 
demess ; — tears had fallen there: "God bles 
her for that ! " cried he ; — " God bless her ; such' i 
a blot is enough to make me forget every diiE^ j 
else, in the world." 

" They think me very happy, Walter. I am 
not happy — I am wretched. So, too, they tell 
me that I am very much impi-oved — I don't be- 
lieve a word of it. I am not so welt satisfied 
with myself as I was. They won't let me do 
any thing after my own w^. 1 have no pi 
of my hfe. They make me hold up my hi 
for ever — all day long — all night long — ihouglf 
fifly men are looking at me ; till I am ready to 
cry, with vexation. They make me turn out my 
toes, worse thma ever — till I would give a tit 
one, a little toe, I mean — if I might only ti 
ihem in, for half an hour. They make me he 
back my shoulders ; and stick out my cropj 
and ke^ my knees, together ; and hold 
tongue — till I have to run out of the room 
rest myself. I would give the world many 
time, for a good hearty laugh — or a gape ^ oi 
a sneeze —or to k>U about* as we did, years ago 
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at home. But no — - they won't let me, though I 
am aching all over — tired and sleq)y — Mck and 
miserable. Amit is very genteel, they say. So, 
I have no comfort of my life. I thought of such 
a trick a few days ago ! but I am sorry for it, 
now. My nose bled you see, while a tery dis- 
agreeable man was here ; I was glad of it — » for 
I was able to leave the room. Well, so ; when 
he came here, again, I clapped my handkerchief 
to my face, and off, I pushed. He thought I 
was laughing at him. So — I am quite ashamed 
of myself. O, if I could only see you for half 
an hour ! why didn't you come here, instead of 
this droll Mr. Flemming — what a queer fish it 
is — I don't half like him ; though he does put 
me in mind of you. In fact ; you might have 
come, I dare say. Farewell, dear, dear Watty. 
I cannot bear this much longer, I tell you, now. 
Yours — for ever. I am very busy — if I don't 
see you soon, God only knows what will become 
of me. I have something very important — 
very — very — to tell you — when I may. I am 
going to a ball, to-morrow night. — Edith." 
<< P. S.— How it snows ! day afterday, nodiiiig 
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but snow. Here he is, again, as I'm alive. He 
has come for the letter, he says ; yet I told him, 
very plainly, that I did not wish to see him, till 
to-morrow night No — no — - he is not like you 
— he is too funny, by half. He is very genteel, 
though — very handsome — very pleasant — every 
body says; but I can't bear him. He is too 
free — I like you fifty times better, with all your 
seriousness — though you are nothing but a 
plain, awkward, country boy. He's a great 
favourite witli aunt. I shall go to the ball, with 
him — I can't help myself — how can I ? isn't he 
your particular friend? So — it wouldn't be 
treating you well, would it, Walter, for me to 
refuse ? I don't think you so much alike, now, 
as I did. We are better acquainted — that's the 
reason. Strangers will see a resemblance, you 
know, in children, where the parents themselves, 
cannot see any. Strangers observe the resem- 
blance — parents, I dare say, the diiference. 
Why ; when I came here, all the negroes were 
alike, to me. So, too, when Harriet was in the 
country, all the cows were alike to her — altthe 
trees -^ and all the horses. Poor girll *8he 
wondered how we knew them apart He u 
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very agreeable, though -^ but I cannot get rid 6S 
him. I'll finish the letter — there's no other 
way. — Edith." 

" I open this, to ask you, if you have heard 
any thing lately of Jonathan Peters. I havQ ^ 
great wish to know — please." 

■ 

Our hero was half beside himself, on reading 
this. He jumped up — walked the floor — tore 
a pen, all to pieces — twisted a button off — 
gnawed his thumb nails — wrenched a steel 
watch-chain, till it snapped — caught up an- 
other pen — dashed off a tear — and wrote, as 
if he had not another hour to live. 

" No, Edith, no," said he. " You do not want 
.to see me. You would be afraid of me — ashamed 
of me. You are a fine lady, now. I am nothing 
but a poor country boy. You are improved — 
I am not. You are altered — I am not. How 
could you bear to receive me as your sweetheart 
— a ^ plain — effwIcwartT — simple * country lacP ^-^ 
before all your proud relations ? Ask your own 
heai*t, Edith Cumuiin. Do it, wh^n you lire 
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alone — at night — if you dare. 

• * I shall not give you u 

care if you do break my heart — I — pshaw I Z I 

can't write a word without a blot, or a — the| 

paper is good for nothing." * 

" No ~ I will not give you up. There is one 
way left. I shall try that, now. You are fond 
of high life. You love the well-bred — foolish I 

— and profligate. So much the better. I wUl| 
try tliat game. I shall soon be like others, welL 
bred, foolish and profligate j sooner than yoit 
believe. You do not know me. I but begin ttr 
know myself. I will not be out>done. Set m«f 
what copy you please — 1 shall surpass it, 
love you too much, to think of losing you. * 
" * " Mif destiny is in yoi4r hands. 
Mother was mistaken. Beware how you choose 
your favourites. Whatever they are — the same 
shall I be — good or evil. Before you know it, 

I shall be a fashionable, bad man." ■ 

" Edith, Edith," — a blot — "I can ! 
dirough all this. It has cut me to the heart*^ 
You have made a child of me." — Another blot. 

— *' When you see me again, you shall find me 
'improved.' Perhaps, I too, may be altered- 



perils^ I shall be no longer, the pfa^in^eiate^ 
simple, credulous, country boy, that — pshaw --r 
gOod night -^ I must goto bed— ^I can't see 
very well — the lights —they dazzle my eyes." 

" Morning. — I shall keep my word. I say 
this mc^e tenderly, now; but, more seriousfy 
than ever. / shall keep vnjf imrd. I have been 
dreaming of you, all night ♦ * j 

release you from your engagement. I leave you 
to take your own course — I shall take mine. I 
leave you free — but mine, if I live — mine, you 
shall be, one day or other." 

* * « Your Virginia blood is too high cor 
loured. You will never be satisfied with 
reasonable happiness. You begin to love 
notoriety ; — you want — God only knows what 
— you would like to be envied. You would 
have a fashionable, showy man, for a Un)er. — ^A 
dancing gentleman, to go to ^balls' with;-r- 
what business have you'at a ball? — do /go 
to balls ? an officer^ perh^s — a man thf# 
otb^ women will hate you for having. Foiu: 
months ago, you would htve be^ $at]6fted9 widk 
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a sincere friend — a courageous, good fellow— r 
a brave country boy — a sensible companion 

— a husband for your heart — a man, — Edith ! 

— Edith ! — look about you. Is there one of 
all the * fifty' that you know; is there one, that 
you would be willing to marjy ; one, that you 
would bear children to, with pride ? — one, that 
you would not be ashamed of, as a husband ?" — 

" It is hard, Edith ; — it is mortifying, to be 
deceived. We cannot bear to think worse of a 
beloved one ; — because — if we do — we cannot 
help thinking worse, of ourselves ; — worse, of 
our own judgment. I did believe that you — 
but no matter. My heart is losing its youth- 
fulness. I do not feel now the same bold, 
unhesitating, delightful confidence, that I did, in 
every body -7- in every thing. Upon my wor^ 
Edith — my beloved ! — I dare not go on. My 
forehead is all covered with perspiration; cold 
as marble. I dreamt of your mother, two nights 
ago. She told me that you were going to be 
married. Perhaps my dream is out. I haxQ 
never thought of it, since — till now. O, Editl . ! 
— Edith ! if such a thing should happen, wb t 
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will become of us! We shall bodL die of a 

broken heart. — I cannot say another word. — - 

" Sincerely yours, dear, dear Edith, 

" Walter Harwood. 
^f New York — March 24, 1776." 

" Edith — Edith I — How had you the heart 
— how could you write his name ? — He is dead, 
I hope—" 

This letter gone, our boy went back to his 
business, with a zeal and assiduity, that were 
exceedingly gratifying to the partners. " Har- 
ry," said he, one day, not long afterwards, 
appearing suddenly before him, in a feshipnable 
dress ; — " Harry ! — you have wished me, for a 
long time, to see the world. I am ready, now. 
Lead on — Til follow you." 

*^Why; Walter Harwood I -r-. is that you! 
-T^ what a transformation ! — why -=- as I live, I 
shouldn't have known you, in the Broad Way." 

*' I dare say. Where do you go to-night ? 
■r- poh, pohr— never turn away. Go whero 
you please — you understand me — go w^v<? 
you please, I am ready to go with you." 
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Harry had caught up the candle, to examine 
Walter ; — but, on hearing these words, he put 
it carefully down — went up to him ; stood still 

— and searched his face, with a look of great 
inquietude. " Have a care" — said he ; — " have | 
a care. Mind what you are about I" 

" Will you take me with you ; or will you not ? | 

— Speak — speak." 
" Walter Harwood ! — I dare not believe my | 

own eyes. What ! after all, that I have done^ I 
to make you as bad as 1 am I — after I had given I 
up all hope ; all importunity ; all persuasion 1 1 
all desire; forebome to tempt you; foreborne 
to try you ! — is it possible I Have you, in- 
deed come over to us, of your own free will ■ — . 
an i^)ostate — a ren^ade — without excuse, of I 
palliation? — have you?" H 

" Harry Flemming 1 — - — You are a wicked 
profligate. I know it — I have long known it. 
I am willing to be one — I am willing to be 
loved, as you are ; — I would be, as you ar^ a 
favourite with women. Will ^ou go first; or 
shall I?" 
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^^ In God's name, Walter Harwood ! what is 
tlie meaning of all this I — are you mad ?'' 

" Yes — yes — yes ! — It is too late, Harry, 
I have made up my mind. I know all the con- 
sequences — I am prepared for them ; — hatefiil 
as they are. Put me in the way of temptation* 
Try me. That, which has never been tried, is 
not virtue." 

Flemming could not speak a word. His heart 
was full — and his eyes were full. 

" Say the word, Harry — say the word. Will 
you, or will you not?" 

" I will not — No, Walter Harwood; no 1 
I will not — I cannot — I dare not have the death 
of your soul, at my door. ^ I have tried very hardi 
I acknowledge, to seduce you ; but more out of 
pride, I am sure, than out of wickedness. You 
withstood me, courageously; — you put me to 
shame, with your very look. I was angry -— I 
strove the more. At last, I gave it up. I re« 
pented bitterly ; and gave it up, of mysdf. But^ 
now — now I — of your own accord, you come 
to me ; — you ptepare yourself — you entreat me 
to labour for your destrliction. By Jove ! Walter 
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Harwood, I cannot bear it — I cannot — bad as 
I am ! It kills me, to see such a noble creature 
dishonouring his own purity — profaning — 
outraging — his own brave nature ; falling, with- 
out excuse, to our level ; — coming down, Uke 
one of the cherubim, to dust and ashes/' 

<« Harry !" — Well !'* — « You do not know 
me. I am resolved. Nothing shall change my 
purpose. I mil know the truth of mankind — 
bad as they may be. I have suffered, by think- 
ing too well of them. I *will know my own 
virtue." 

*« You are frightfully agitated. What is the 
matter ? — what has happened, so to alter youj 
within a few days ? — You are no longer the same 
person." 

" True — true — 1 am no longer the sam ) 
person. They have altered me; heart an; I 
soul." 

" Think of your father." 

" Oimy father ! 

" Yes — think of his last words ; think of 
them, to night, after you are in bed. Say them 
over, to yourself, as you have said them over io 
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me. You meditate something, terrible — I Can 
see it, in your eyes — what is it ? — Remember 
that he is now a hostage for the safety of your . 
soul — that, he — he, himself. 

" Be quiet, Harry Fleming ; be quiet. He was 
not my father. Nay, nay — sOme other time-^ 
I cannot explain myself, now. Will you carry 
toe to a dancing-master." — 

« To a what !" 

^* Will you carry me to a dancing-master; — 
to a fencing-master ; — to a " 

" For what purpose ?" 

" For what purpose ! — that I may learn to 
jump about, like other fools ; that I may go arm* 
ed, if I like, through the world; — that I may 
have to turn aside, for nothing, sir; — that I may 
be able to take any man's life, upon the spot, if he 
# venture to cross my way — or interfere, with 
my purpose. — Do you understand me, now T^ 

" Perfectly. —You are mad ; — mad, as a march 
hare." 

" In a word, Harry — will you be myjriendi 
will you help to make me — O, I can hardly swal- 
low the bitterness of my own heart ! — - will yoa 
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help to make me a scoundrel ; — a rake ; -^ a man 
of high fashion — a favourite of the women ?' 

Harry made no reply, for five minutes. He 
stood, face to face, before Walter, as if debating 
with himself. At last — putting his two hands, 
deliberately, into the two hands of our hero, he 
said. " You are determined, I see. You shall 
not go, alone. I may be of some use. There ! 
there ! — We have struck hands, for ever, in 
the bargain of death. — When shall we begin?* 

" To-night — now — this very minute.** 

« Shall I prepare you?* — « No.** — « Nor 
tell you where we are going ?'* 

" No, no ! — carry me where you will. I 
care not whither. Take me, by surprise. Try 
me — • try me, as no mortal man was ever tried. 
See if I flinch. Do you love that beautiful wo- 
man, yet ?' 

" Beautiful wo — explain yoursdt" 

^ What I have you been loving — doating 
on — tampering with, more than one female 
heart. I mean Olive Montgomery.** 

" IjCtusbeoff — quick — now-~ifyouplea8& 
I am not in the humour for sudi conversatimu** 



^ That's enough ^^-o I am satisfied. -^ Yoh 
love iier, still. No man is brave aiough to think 
of a woman, that he loves, when he is going to 
do a base thing.^ 

^^ No more of that. Away with me to tfa« 
women, without wings — the divinities of our ^ 
etuih -— about whom you have been dreaming, 
for an age or two, in the woods." 

The conversation was kept up, in this temper, 
until they entered a large, handsome house, near 
the Battery, blazing with lights ; — ringing with 
miisick^ — and crowded with people. ^ Here 
we are !" said Harry ; bounding forward, with a 
bow, and a flourish. *^ Here we are; follow 
me P' Our hero did follow him ; but with an air 
of haughty sel&possession ; •— ? a mann^, that 
awed every body about him; — a look and beard- 
ing, that astonished Hiarry, beyond measure. 

^^ Hourra for you !" said he, coming up to 
our boy, on tiptoe, after looking at him, a good 
while, without lifting his eyes. ^^ Hourra for 
you, my kd !'*— ^ <* What now I — Do I carry 
it, well.'* — ^ Bravely—- bravely ! — what an iw 
you have, to be sm^ I-*- stick to that,.|U3 long aa 
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you live ! I never saw any thing^like it. Nobody 
would suppose you a country boy — fresh but o* 
the woods — I promise you. Why ; you look as if 
you had grown up among carpets, and gorgeous 
drapery — looking glasses, and beautiful women. 
There they go, my lad ! — there they go ! — 
bounding away ! — their dark eyes thronging 
with apparitioiis — there they ^o ! — How do 
you feel?" 

" How do I feel ! — calm as a clock, — steady 
as death." 

" Upon my word ! — I beg your pardon, sire 

— I mistook you for one Walter Harwood — a 
mere boy — a poor country lad — a — la-— a — '* 
"Pho, pho — " — "Lord! Lord! but you do 
carry it bravely, to be sure ! I'd risk you any- 
where, mister Prince, with such a lofiy carriage 

— anywhere — in the courts of a king." — '^^You 
flatter me." — ** No, ho -r I do hot — I — I — 
and yet, after all, you are very unlike the well 
bred people about you, somehow. You are not 
so much a man of high fashion, as you are a man 
pf the world — a man of the whole iearth, J 
should say. There is nothihg of this countiy^ or 
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that, in your Iqpk. You are more like Ihe superb 
young fellows ; the gentlemen of other daysj 
people, whose very portraits have always an air 
of courtly grandeur, in spite of their dress; 
There — there — all eyes are upon you — they 
are holding their- breath, I vow-;-. all about 
you ! — " 

" Hush — hush — who is that ?" 

" Keep your, arm away, will you! — never 
point So — that's a lady, with two daughters ^ 
for sale. Stop — she sees you — she is coming 
this way ; joes to coppers, that she speaks to me, 
now, though we have been at loggerheads, for a 
twelvemonth — no ! — no ! — there's a fusty old 
bachelor — with a hump on his back— that there- 
he keeps himself in shape, . with a sort of steel 
harness — they are after him, now. Fll pass you 
for a nobleman — hey Tl^ 

« Ridiculous !" — « Ridiculous, or n5t, I shall 
do it — and you can't help yourself." — " But 
how ?" — " How ! — Bless you — if s only ask?- 
ing two or three, in a whisper, if you are not One 
of those adventurers, who are known to be here, 
now ; the chivalry of Europe — -jcome, over -to 
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fight our battles, in disguise. I^ will be buzzed 
about, in five minutes, all over the room ; — no- 
body can tell where it originated — or, if he should., 

— you know — 'tis only a question — I do not say 
that you are one of these people — you see ; — I 
only ask if you are no^" — "Harry!" — "Wal- 
ter !" — "If you do, I'll expose you," — "How?" 

— " By confessing the truth." — " What a fool 
you are ! — wlio would believe you ! who would 
listen to you ! — who would ever permit yon to 
undeceive him, again ! How little you know 
of the world !" — " Nevertheless — if you do it, 
— ■ I shall keep my promise," — " How can you 
— how are you to know what others take you to 
be ? — will you ask ? — will they speak the truth, if 
you do ? — or will they believe you, if you speak 
the truth 1" — " No doubt." — " How little you 
do know of the world ! yoq will have no chance 
with me. You speak the truth — I do not. 
Falsehood is fifty times more palatable than 
truth. I shall prepare them for your denial 
for your indignation; for your — in short, fo 
all that you can say, or do." — " What if t 
hold my tongue?" — " They'll swear you are, 
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a foreigner ; that you cannot speak our language 

— or — " — " What if I drop, a word or two, 
in passing, to show that I do speak it." — " As 
you like — they'll swear 'tis all you know; that 
your accent is foreign." — " But if I talk freely." 
— " Do so — they'll compliment you, on your Eng- 
lish ; on the progress you have made in it, here/* 
— " What shall I do?"— "Whatever you please- 
any thing — nothing — it will make no difference. 
They have taken it into their heads, I see, that 
you are a great man. Of course, it will not be 
in your power to undeceive them. Your absur- 
dities ; your follies ; every, thing — will be 
confirmation. You do not wish to be known, 
they will say; — you are incog; — you are 
playing a part." — "Ah — Harry ! Harry ! 
who are these — how loving they are !" — 
« Very /" — « How affectionate !" — « Very r 

— " How gentle!" — ^^ Very ! — very! — when 
they are abroad — very / — but, when they are at 
home — lord ! how the feathers fly !" — " Sis- 
ters — are they not ?" — " Yes — the elder, with 
large, blue sleepy eyes, and a rich mouth — why; 
she is well enough in her way, but " — " One of 
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the good girls, who are so plentiful now ?^ 
.— " Precisely — one of those indolent, easy, 
blameless creaturesj who, for the want of anothel" 
name, are called ' good ;' —one of those fat lazy 
good-humoured females, who shuffle tlu-ough the 
serious duties of life — slip-shod — without mak- 
ing friends or enemies ; down to heel ; half 
asleep ; — good girls, indeed ! — I wonder what 
they are good for ! I wouldn't allow one of 
them to make up a rag baby for me ; — or % 
whortle-berry pudding," . — " Is that her own 
ter ? — how unlike — what a prim thing it is." — ^^ 
" Ay, ay — look at her spiteful, sharp eyes! 

— how they quiver an' snap. She's a primi- 
tive old maid — withered — blighted — mildewed, 
in the blossoming; cautious, to a degree — 8 
litde pious, I hear ; loving decorum, propriety, 
and all that, in a sober way; because a mai 
that she loved — he died, afterwards, of the yel 
low fever — a narrow escape for him, I tell yod 

— because, he assured her one day, that, after 
all — decorum, propriety and all that, were three 
very pretty things to begin the world with." -^• 
" Harry ! Harry ! — who is that ?" — " Wherd' 
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— O5 I see — that's a wit — she comes here to 
night, brimixil of repartees — conundrums— rid- 
dles, and so forths. Follow, and you may hear 
the same things repeated, over and over again, 
t^ every third person, here — so adroitly too, that 
you will not be a " — " Ah — there ! there ! — 
what a beautiful creature !" — " Yes -^ very 
beautiful — very big of her age, too — poor, dear 
Mary !" — « Do you know her ?' — « Perfect- 
ly -— she's a child — hardly eighteen ; — took to 
novel reading, about a twelvemonth ago; ate >/ 
pickles — dieted — fell in love ; — drank sharp 
vinegar ; — but all to no purpose ; nothing will 
do — nothing ! To the consternation of her 
mother, whose only child she is — a romantick, 
silly woman — poor Mary &lls dead asleep, in the 
mpst critical scenes of a novel; gapes in the 
face of her sweetheart ; laughs aloud, whenever 
she gets a chance ; — eats heartily ; -^ sleeps, IHte 
a top ; grows fatter and fatter, every day, on ^ 
the pickles and hot vinegar. Poor Mary ! — 
give her enough to eat — let her go to bed early 
— and get up, late ; — PU answer for it — she's 
never unhappy, though. she cry her eyes out." — ? 
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'' Speaking of eyes, though — look ! look ! — 
I did you ever see a finer pair ? What a delicious 



f quiet. 






I love, Harry — she i. 



-look 



1: broken — eagei 
- if that is not love ! I'm plaguily o 



I o' that languishing, hearth 



[. and if that is not her sweatheart, by the U 



* Ha — ha — ha !" — " What are you laugh- 
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at?" 



* At your simplicity." 



' What a 



I noble face, though ! — hasn't he." — " Yes,'but 



I she does not see him" 



<No!" — «Noj 



\ his noble face." — " How do you know that ?" — 
* How do I know ! —watch her. She is look- 
ng at the sweetmeats." — " I'd swear she is m 
love." — " You may — she is always in love. She 
began with loving flowers ; but such flowers, only, 
as were to be had of the confectionary shops, or 
the milliners. Then she took to a canary bird ; 

1 having been assured by her dear mother, she 

I says, that musick — the notes of a wild bird, are 
delightful to a true lover — male or female ; but 
her canary bird was throttled in full cry, by a 
torn cat, while poor Mary was devouring a cran- 
berry tart ; keeping time with her foot, and — 

[ halloo ! — there is a character ! — do you see 
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that square, tall, thin she-skeleton, there — 
she's a good feller, I promise you." — " Good ! 
good for what?" — " Good for one hundred thou- 
sand paper dollars." — "A fortin ?" — . ** Yes." 
— « A fool ?" — « Of course." — « Look ! look 
•^ see how she puts down her ugly, broad foot 
— see, see! — tap — tap — tap — as if she were 
counting the dollars."—" They call her coarse, red 
hair, auburn — beautiful auburn; her fierce ^een 
eyes, right hazle; her unhappy face, the two 
sides of which are mismated — expressive; her — ." 
— " Yet she has more followers, I see, than ei- 
ther of those young, beautiful creatures, that we 
have been looking at." — "Of course — Beel- 
zebub ! if there isn't another old maid." -*- 
" Where ?" — " There — in breeches ; look at 
him — a sour, cross-looking somebody — full of 
sharp touches, all over ; — shuts up his mouth, 
snuff-box, hands — eyes, and every thing else^ 
with a snap ; tilters in his walk ; laughs with 
a simper, as if his new boots were too tight" — 
" God bless me!" — « Well— -what now? 
what's the matter ! — Do you know that strange 
woman?" — "I! — yes — no — yes !" — "I— 
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-yes!" — "1 have met her several 
leS} of late^by accident. She appears unhap- 
py." — "Very like; she is unhappy — wonder 
she's here, though." — " Why ?" — " Married 
-r- her husband out o' the way; shall I introduce 
jou ?" — " Harry Flemming !" — " Walter Har- 
Vood !" — " Pix)fligate !'" — " Parson I" — "You 

are a wicked — shameless " — « That'll do 

— that's enough — so I am — so are you — so-ai-e 
.i— they I — what ! — By my soul, it is .' — "Who'd 
V thought of seeing her, in such a place !" 

A young, quiet, bashElil, sweet girl, who had 
been overhearing all this, in spite of herself, 
until she could bear it no longer — was trying to 
steal off, unpei'ceived, when HaiTy caught a 
glimpse of her, in a large glass. Her look — 
hei- attitude, was full of son-ow — distress — and 
alarm. She was pale — very pale; agitated, 
le turned away her head, while passing Harry, 
on tiptoe ; but not quick enough, to escape tlie 
cecognition of Walter, who, starting off, caught 
his breath, and followed her, three or four steps, 
Ijefore he recollected where he was, or what he 
Was about. Harry saw him; but stooil his ground 
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'—watching his face — anil holding by this back 
of a chair, with aU his might. ^ How is it with" 
you, Walter Harwood! — how is it with you," 
quoth he ; " I never saw you lo>cdc so well." — 
« Me !" — « You — yes — you ! Your fore* 
head breaks out, like the clear sky, after a storm." 

— " Pho — introduce me to that pale, dear girl." 

— "I cannot." — " Cannot ! why ? — you know 
her ?' — " Know her — I ! — how can you say 
that?" — « You bowed." — " No." — « No ! 
But you did I you bent your whole body, when 
she past, with a sort of reverential awe — as if 
you could not stand upright." — " Indeed !" — 
" Yes ; indeed ! — will you introduce me, or will 
you not?" — "Introduce you! I!" — "Yes; 
you — you" — "I have no authority — we are no 
longer as we have be^n." — " Are you afraid ?' 

" Afraid ! afraid of what? — Sir, sir — this 
way." The girl had seated herself in a large 
deep sofa; a young, fashionable man was loll- 
ing over it, with a familiar, impudent, easy air 

— quite insupportable to Harry, who went up to 
the sofa; bowed; and, afler a short struggle^ 
said, in a quiet, manly voice, " here, sir, here ! 
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Miss Montgomery, allow me to — to — to — my 
^iend, Walter Harwood/* Saying this, Harry 
went away, without giving her time to speak. 
She coloured up to the eyes ; and our hero looked 
foolish. Both were embarrassed: neither was 
able to speak a word. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

FASHIONABLE PARTY. — APPARITION THEREAT. 
— EMBARRASSMENT. — SAVAGE. — DOUBTS. — 
QUARREL. — HOPE. — LOVE-LETTERS. 

We have now launched our young hero upon 
the world ; a new, strange world for him, whose 
ideas of high fashion had been gathered from 
story books. Allow us to repose awhile, where 
we left him, before we go forth to the place of 
contention — the field of warfare — the ante- 
chamber of death. 

" I met you in the — a — a — burial ground — 
I — I — believe — Miss Montgomery," said he, 
as soon as he could speak loud enough to be 
heard ; after the abrupt introduction of Harry. — * 
She coloured again; so did he. Both were 
evidently thinking of the unlucky window, 
at which, he bad also seen her. — - *^ That is to 
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say" — continued he ; faltering dreadfully — "I 
believe — I am sure — in the fall — the grave- 
yard — a a — " His voice died away. — 

So — she invited him to take a seat, beside her, 
on the sofa; invitqd hin), we say, because he 
said so, after, though he was never able to 
recollect how ; for she gave no signal, that he 
was aware of; made no motion; uttered no 
sound. Yet — nevertheless — he understood 
her, in spite of his bashfulness ; and seated him- 
self — or, as a novel writer should say — sank into 
a seat J by her side. 

"I believe" — repeated he, with a whistle in his 
throat ; — "I believe ;" — catchipg his breath ; 
and beginning where he left off — as near as he 
could ; — "I believe" — she bowed. — "I believe 
— ^that is — I — ' I am sure — I beg your pardon—- 
it was altogether unintentional, as I hope to — 
a — a" — "I remember it," was the reply. 

A dead silence. Our hero was getting very 
uncomfortable — very. His heart was brimful 
of talk ; yet he could not say a word, for him- 
self. He had fifty agreeable phrases, on the tip 
of his tongue ; — two or three sentiments — a 
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multitude of questions, to ask ; — subjects innu- 
merable, for conversation — chiefly out of Ro- 
binson Crusoe; the Arabian Tales; and Peter 
Wilkins, whose winged women were so beautiful; 
but, for the soul of him, he could not make a 
beginning. It grew worse and worse, every 
minute — he could hardly get his breath. ** I — 
I_" "Sir!"— "Allow me to — a— •a—*' 
" What say ?" -— "Allow me to — a — a — very 
cold weather — for the season." — " VeryP The 
season had been remarkably mild — it was more 
like summer, than winter, abroad, while he 
spoke. — ■ " You never eat any thing, I perceive:" 
" Sir ?" — " You never dance, I would say." — 
« Veryr — " To-night, I mean — a — a — I beg 
your pardon — I — " — " Certainly." ** Very 
warm weather." — " VeryP A titter fJrom a 
group of attentive jrRing ladies, here. " How 
unfeeling — saucy — rude — •" — " Sir ?'— *• 
« They are laughmg at you."— "At me !"— "No, 
indeed ;— me."— " You /"— " O, no — at both of 
us." — " How can they be so cru — ^" — " What 
say ?" — Nothing." — ** You spoke, I believe." — 
" I beg your pardon — I— I — i^h I" — " Pw)- 
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ceed." — Another dead pause — deader than the 
dead sea, itself. The lights began to multiply — 
in a sort of geometrical ratio, while he was trying to 
number them ; and lo ! — the air grew insupportably 
hot. He could see nothing but eyes — hear . 
nothing but " bumble" bees — all about him — _■ 
every where — swanning away, in a luminous at^^ 
mosphere. The lime was near — fast approach- 
ing — with every beat of his heart, when, he 
knew, that he would not be able to articulate . 
even a whisper. Poor Olive was very badly ofiTS 
accustomed as her life had made her, 
society. Her trepidation was excessive, — her J 
very breathing, audible; — and about hermoutli^l 
whenever she spoke at all, there was a gentl^ 
convulsive motion, hke that about a child's mouth 
when her heart is over full — perliaps ivith alan 
— perhaps with sorrow. She was quite amazec 
at her own feeling. She had overcome, shd 
thought, years before, that unhappy fright, whitJi 
all have, who go into company late in life ; or 
long after their childhood is over — which all do 
have — will have — cannot hope to escape. She 
had never felt so, before; never sufiered so, 
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before. She knew not how dreadfully conta- 
gious embarrassment is. The well bred suffer, 
because they know not how to relieve the distress 
of one, whose faculties are abashed in their pre- 
sence. They are embarrassed, for the same 
reason, that he is ; — because they know not 
haw to behave ; — because, what they see, is new 
to them. 

" You know a very dear friend of. mine — I 
believe — I — I — I am quite sure" — said she, 
at last; collecting herself^ with a desperate re- 
solution. 

Our hero turned about; he was alarmed at 
her sudden, half indelicate reference, to an 
old sweetheart ; — he saw into her calm beautiful 
eyes, before he made a reply ; — he looked at her 
sweet, placid mouth — fearing, that she had 
already uttered ; or would soon utter, something 
unworthy of herself. He thought of his own 
likeness to Harry. "Yes," quoth he ; " yes ; — 
you perceive the resemblance, I dare say.*' — 
" Resemblance ! — how ? — where ? " — " Why ; — 
between your friend — your dear friend — your 
sweet — a — a — whew ! — a— a — and — a — a — me." 
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ti No — not in the least. You are wholly un- 
like — I never saw two less alike.'* 

** Indeed — I may be taller, perhaps." 

** Taller ! — O ! — I perceive ! — taller for a 
man, hey ? than she is for a w^oman." 

« She ! — who ! — what ! — she ! — I — 
a — a — I thought you meant Harry Flem- 
ming ; I — God bless me ! what have I done !'' 
She undertook to reply; but her voice died away 
in a low, sweet murmur, like the noise of honey 
bees, among flowers; then revived; — broke 
out, again, all at once — like theirs, when tliey 
come away loaded, from the wet clover blossom. 
There! — 

** I spoke of my dear friend, a — a" — " Yes** 
— « Of— Edith'' — "Of Edith Cummin ?" ^ 
« Yes." — « Edith Cummin, a dear friend of 
yours !" — " To be sure ! — we were at school, 
together." — " Possible ! — why have I never 
heard of it? why did she never tell me of 
you? why am I_''_ « Why ! — Mr. Har^ 
wood — how you do behave !" — " Well ! 

how do I behave ?" — " Your voice — your '- 

don't speak so loud ; you terrify me ; you are 
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SO impetuous — you are so different, from what 
I expected.'* — " Expected !'* — " Have you 
heard from her, lately?" — "Yes; — not a 
fortnight ago." — « She's at Philadelphy?' — 
"Yes." — "Very gay and very happy, no doubt." 
" Very /" with spiteful emphasis. "I'm very glad 
of it — I declare ! — very. She's a dear good 
girl. I always did love Edith. I — ah ! — 
what is the matter] — you are unwell, I am 
afraid — " _ « No — no." She smiled : but 
looked at him, nevertheless, with a mixture of 
suiprise, delight, and ^prehension. He was 
more than usually grave — collected — pale — 
and steady; yet full of enthusiasm — with a 
fierceness, in the gloom of his eyes ; and a some- 
thing benevolent about his mouth — haughty as 
it was. 

He sat looking her in the face ; listening to 
every word; catching his breath, and secretly 
wondering at her beauty. He felt something in 
motion, as he thought, within his heart — some- 
thing, whatever it was, which he had never felt 
before. It might be the stirring of a new princi- 
ple — the breaking up of a new fountain, there. 

VOL. II. A A 
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It was, at any rate, something alive. " You are 
thoughtful P' said he, after a short silence. **True; 
I was thinking of the pleasant hours of our 
childhood ; I was thinking of our — surely, sir, 
you are ill P* Our hero did not hear what she 
said; he only heard her voice; it was like finely 
toned silver, ringing to the wind ; he felt as if a 
string or two were vibrating over his naked 
heart. He was just going to reply, when his 
attention was called off by a bustle afar ofi^ and 
a very deep silence about him. While he was 
looking about for the cause, a stranger ap- 
peared, coming through the crowd, with a deli- 
berate, firm, slow step ; looking neither to the 
right, nor the left; while they made way fbr 
him, on every side, with a sort of noisy, ost^ita- 
tious obsequiousness, meant, of course, to attract 
his attention. 

The boy started — leaned forward ; — half 
rose from the scrfa; — grew pale, as death — 
forgot where he was. 

The stranger was a tall, grave dark man; 
with a hard, foreign face ; and a severe, cold, 
quiet look — perhaps of pride — perhaps of 
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humility. He wore his hair powdered ; a plain 
military frock ; and carried a slender, steel 
mounted small sword ; as you would^ a riding 
whip. 

Every noise died away ; every whisper ~ even 
the rattling of China plates ; — the tittering of 
the unmarried ladies; — the shuffling of satin 
slippers, high-heeled, aiid buckled with coun- 
terfeit jewellery, as they were ; the {N*odigioas 
rustle of silk — a noise like that of the sea 
breeze in a summer wood, while the women 
huddled off, not only from his path, but from 
every part of the room ; — reciprocally changing 
places with each other, at every breath or two; 
every one, of course — with a piece of imperti- 
nent civility, to catch his eye; — or some show 
of obtrusive respect, or gracefol submissive* 
ness ; — a courtesy, or a bow — wholly unautho- 
rised — wholly out of 'time : so that, before he 
had paced a quarter of his way through tljie 
large crowded apartments, all of which were in 
sight of the sofa, — his regular tread sounded 
like that of a sentinel — at night — upon a mili- 
tary platform. It was that of one -r- whatever 
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else it was — mnrtial, or not — affected, or natu- 
ral ; — it was that of one, having authority. 

There were many brief, sudden, violent revo- 
lutions of thought, with our hero, who watched I 
him, asif his life depended upon the issue. He 
saw the stranger slowly making his way — step | 
aftef step — without acknowledging the civilities I 
of the crowd otherwise than by a gentle, 1 
slight indication of the body, which he perse- I 
vered in, all the time — changing it, for nol)ody — 
bowing, to nobody — treating every body, in the I 
same way. 

Walter shook — the sofa shook — and Olive 
Montgomery sat, watching his face; the changes 
thereof; and all the terrible, fierce perplexities, ^ 
that she saw there, as if she had no power to' I 
take oif her eyes. 

At last our hero, and he, whose brief appear 
ance troubled him so, saw each other — face 
face. Walter's eyes flashed fire ; but his — the4 
stranger's — they continued unalterably th^M 
same. Walter got up — and went forward, 
step or two ; but he could hardly stand : wbil»| 
the stranger pursued his way, showing no sorjtt 
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of emotion. Forward, he went, as before-— » 
his warlike tread; his ahnost humble carriage; 
his dark, solemn, cadaverous &ce^ undergoing 
no sort of alteration, up to the time of his depart- 
ure, which took place immediately, as if he had 
only come, for the purpose of wdUi^ing through 
the large rooms. 

Our boy moved after him without knowing 
it; shadowing his eyes, doubtfidly, with his 
hand — as if not quite sure of what he was 
about; until the stranger turned sharply upon 
him. 

" Gracious Grod ! were ever two pec^le so 
much alike ! — ever, ever — V^ exclaimed our 
hero ; " and yet — his low, sullen, swarthy fore- 
head ; — sunken, dead, blue temples — no, no — > 
it cannot be ! — ah P' — catchmg a view of the 
apparition, as it went by a large glass. — " Ah ! 
ah I" — His carriage was no longer the same ; 
he was near the door— his manner was hur- 
ried — careless — eager — »much less dignified — * 
as if he were quite weary of his part ; and very 
glad of escape. — " Ah I — it /s he, after all ! — 
by heaven, it is ! — with all his wid|»4 h^V^ in 
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blast, again. Yes — yes — we were all mis- 
taken ; he was not offered up in sacrifice, by the 
brave Eagle. How the glass darkened — as if a 
cloud went over it.*' 

" Ah ! you know him ?* — whispered some- 
body at his elbow, in a sweet, kind way. 

" I ? — Yes — no ! — yes, I mean — I — 
who is he ? — what is he ?* 

" Oh ! — I thought you knew him ; — why ; 
that's Colonel Savage — the famous Colonel 
Sav — " 

" Savage -r- hey ? — Savage — are you sure ?' 

" Undoubtedly. I know him well — that is — 
but how agitated you are ! — how pale ! — how — 
let me get you a glass of wine." — " Water — 
water — give me a drop of water?" — It was 
within reach of her arm. She filled a goble^ 
and was lifting it, hurriedly towards him, as he 
stood — when, looking her fiill in the face, he 
asked her if she were sure — quite sure — that 
his name was not Jonathan Peters ? "Ah — ah !" 
— it fell out of her hand ; — her arms dropped ; 
and she stood, for a single moment, speechless 
before him, with her lips apart, as if trying to 
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suppress a cry of pain, A short strug^e ^-> and 
she overcame her fright; stood up^ while the 
company pressed about her ; and spoke to him, 
with a quiet, clear voice, like a brave ^L 

^^ Tliat name I" said she ; -r- ^^ I have not 
heard it, for years. It was like a thunder dap, I 
confess." The company, finding that she had no 
objection to be overheard, went away to tibeir 
places, one by one. ^^ It is connected — you had 
better take a seat ; you will attract less obeervar 
tion — it is connected with many sorrowful 
years of my life. I — a — a -^ I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Harwood — I am very trouUe- 
some — you do not hear me." — 

" Perfecdy ! by' no means ! — I hear every 
word — what a severe, grave, cold expression ;-<- 
so dead, as it were -;- so vindictive -«->so mortal — 
so — " 

^< Edith had a dear friend of that name; had 
she not ?' 

« Perfecdy. If I should be right— if that is 
he — why, then, my father must have had a very 
bad &ce of his own ; that is, if they are so 
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much alike, and if — and if — why; — Savage, 
too — the very name — • what say ?" 

" Edith had a friend — a very, very dear 
friend, of that name." 

" Edith ! — name ? — what name ?" — 

" Peters — Jonathan Peters.'* 

Walter made no reply. He only got up, 
and began to pour out a glass of wine. He suc- 
ceeded — he poured out a glass, to be sure ; 
but he poured it over the table; not into the 
glass. 

" Allow me," said Olive ; — "»your hand 
shakes frightfully ; you had better not stay 
here. You are very ill --^ I know you are." 

" Edith — I — I — a — a — he ? — Jonathan 
Peters ? — her very dear friend?" 

** Yes -^ you must have heard her mention it." 

" O yes — undoubtedly — O, yes — I — I — 
I must follow your advice; — mention it? — 
O, yes ! — I — I — no doubt of it ; — because 
in truth — I — I — good night ! — heaven bless 
you !" 

** Good night ; we should be happy to see you 
at our house ; my father would, I mean. — I 
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love Edilli ; — I — that is — be will give you a 
hearty welcome." 

" O, yes — undoubtedly ; — by all means,^ he 
replied; left her; went home; and, without 
looking into the littl^ quiet, snug parlour; 
snatched up a light from a table, in the large 
entry; and hurried off, to his room, hardly know- 
ing what he was about ; his temples throbbing^ 
to distraction ; his blood much heated ; his hand 
shaking so, that, while he pursued his course^ 
on tip-toe, the candle flared widely, this way 
and that, as if he were working his way through 
a subterranean passage. A sudden flash made 
him look up, as he went by a large empty roonif 
the door of which was open* It proceeded from 
a mirror. He started; he went up to it; he 
stood before it — wondering if the haggard 
visage, that he saw therein, was really the reflec- 
tion of his. The eyes were blood-shot — savage; 
the lips, parched ; the fine hair, all in disorder «— 
while the spirit within was beating in the veins ; 
working at the mouth -^ and shining through 
the temples, of the shi^ that be saw. 

The street door sounded after him; heavy 
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impatient steps followed up the stairs ; and, 
before he could recollect himself^ or frame an 
excuse for being where he was, Harry Flem-* 
ming stood before him — pale with anger — out 
of breath — panting, as if his heart would bursL 
" Well, sir," said HaiTy — as soon as he could 
speak ; " well, sir ! — I have been waiting for 
you !" — " Waiting for me ! — you?" 

" Is this your room ? — what business haye 
you here?" "None at all." — "Do you pre- 
tend, sir — your name is Walter Ebrwood, I 
believe ? — Do you, pretend, sir — ^" 

"Pretend! are you drunk? — what is the 
matter with you ? — are you in the habit of dog- 
ging people in this way — at night ?" 

" Yes — when they go into other people's 
rooms — at night ; high time, I think — " 

" Stop — Harry — stop. — We are going to 
have a quarrel, I see plainly." — ^ " TTie sooner 
the better." — " Fair and softly, though ; let us 
do it, in a manly way." — "With all my heart*' — 
<< Very well. — So far, so good ; now — speak 
low, if you please ; it were a pity to alarm the 
house. What have I done ?" — " What have you 
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done ! — you — you — why, nothiDg, I dare 
say ; nothing, at alL Hourra for piety I" — ^' No 
trifling, if you please*'* — " Very well — have it 
your own way — I can be serious enough^ I 
promise you; fact is — you are fresh out o' the 
woods, you know— just come down— ignorant 
o* the world ; never saw company ?' — "True." 
— " True ! — ^is that all you have to say for your- 
self?" — "Yes — until you come to the point"— 
" I will come to the point. Sir ! — will you be 
kind enough to inform us who the devil you 
are ?"— \ 

** Yes ; I am Walter Harwood." 

" No ! — you don't say so ! — I — I" — mi- 
micking — ** I am Walter Harwood. — O, ceiv 
tainly — certainly — no. doubt of it : a poor 
country boy; a green, awkward youth, from 
away down east, I am Walter Harwood. — 
Very fine, very — perfectly satisfactory — > per- 
fectly. — ^" 

"What are you driving at?" — "Me!" — 
" Yes; you — you; what are you looking at? — • 
my shoes are my own, Harry, I promise you." 

" No doubt — no doubt; I am Waker Har- 
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wood; my shoes are my own; — your shoes 
are very pretty shoes ; I wasn't looking at your 
shoes, tho'. Your stockings are very pretty 
stockings ; but I wasn't looking for them ; I 
was merely examining the shape o' the hoof — 
young Mr. Beelzebub — junior." 

" Have done with your foolery." 

*' Foolery; I am Walter Harwood" — mi- 
micking — " foolery ! have done with my — 
tell you what, Mr. Lucifer." — 

" Good night, Harry." 

" No ; but I won't, you see ; I am Walter — . 

" Do leave me, Harry — rfo / — do /.— I am 
sick and weary — faint ; ready, nevertheless, to 
do anybody a mischief. Good night, Harry." 

" I wo'n't stir a peg. Pretty business, faith ; 
come here for a quarrel, and go away, as I came ; 
clear out, and leave you t you ! — in this 
humour; alone, with a houseful of Quakers. 
By Jupiter ! if I'd only a Bible or so, about me, 
I'd see what you are made of, I promise you ; 
pack you off to the Red Sea, my boy, with a 
flea in your ear." 

" Curse your prattle ! — I've no patience 
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with you." — ** Capital I you can swear too — ^at 
a pinch." — "Ay, ay, or at — anything else." — 
** I thought so, — hourra for the'parson ! — " 

" Yes -^ yes ! — and quarrel, too ; quarrel, to 
bloodshed !" — " You ! to bloodshed — you — ** 
" I ! — I — yes — to death, if you will have it 
so. Hear me !" lowering his voice to a portentous, 
deep whisper ; " I will be alone." —"Will you ?' 
— " Yes, yes ; — yes ! — leave me ; — leave mc^ 
if you know when you are well off Don't 
stir up the dark blood within me, to-night. I'm 
in' a bad humour ; one of us '11 be damned for it, 
if you do." 

" High Betty Martin — tip-toe fine ! — who 
cares for your dark blood !" 

« HArry — Harry — ." 

" You are quite near enough, — that '11 
do; — there, there!" 

" D'ye see that window ?" — " Why — a — 
a — yes." — " Very well ; now, if you don't 
walk out of the door peaceably — ^" " Pho, pho^ 
what '11 you do?' — « Do ! — what 'U I do ! 
pitch you out of that window." — " You will !" 
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— « I will, by the God of my fathers !" — 
« You will !" 

" Yes — head over heels." 

" Then, I shall go, peaceably. Don't put 
yourself in a pucker ; there, now ! there, there 
•— that '11 do — there, there — keep cool ; 
don't hurry yourself; — I am going— this way too^ 

— by the door — if you please. It may be a 
little round about, or so — but — if it's all the 
same to you," mimicking, " why, why, — that 
is — I am Walter Harwood, — if it's all the 
same to you, I'd prefer going a little out of my 
way, for once. I never get along — with a short 
cut. I — I — you are a little too damnably 
direct, indeed you are, — in some of your ways, 
for an old friend; you are so; — no matter 

— good night !" 

"Good night, Harry; good night! I b^ 
your pardon — God bless you — good night !" 

Harry hesitated; for the moonshine fell on 
the face of our boy; and Harry, seeing the water 
in his large eyes, came back — threw his hat on 
the table ; and — 

Walter could bear it no longer. He lost aU 
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patience; he stamped, with his foot •— and 
appeared as if really on the point of transferring 
Harry to the street, by the shortest possible way. 

Harry saw the danger ; threw up his arms, in 
a sort of extasy ; darted off; and exclaimed, pomt- 
ing to the moon, " Lord ! Lord ! what must he ^ 
be, at the fiiU !" 

Our hero stood where he was, until he heard 
the door below shut, with a force, that made the 
windows rattle ; when, he staggered away to his 
room ; — reeled up, to the bed — began to un- 
dress — grew giddy; felt, as if he were choking; 
caught by his neckcloth; overthrew the light, 
and fell forward, all his length, upon the floor, 
without life or motion. 



" I saw him," said Walter Harwood ; " I saw 
him, as plainly as I see you, this moment. All 
the skies were on fire. There was he, sitting 
on a great, inaccessible rock, away up in the air. 
It was Jonathan Peters, himself — I knew him. 
He was like my own poor, dead father ; upon 
his forehead was the word savage, written — 
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whereby I knew him for the Evil One. So, 
then, there was another shape — the shape of 
a woman — it was Edith Cummin. She leaned 
— I saw her do it ! — she leaned, with all her 
heart, upon his bosom. Smoke rolled out of 
it — sparks — and a great fire. For awhile, it 
was poor Lucy — then, it was my mother — and 
after that, Edith Cummin, herself. Then, I 
screamed out. She heard me — she started 
up ; and her dishevelled hair took fire — with a 
flash, and I — I — Lord ! Lord ! — where am I ! — 
Edith ! —Lucy ! — mother !" 

" My dear, dear child !" said Mrs. Ashley, 
locking her hands, together; and leaning over 
him, so that her warm tears fell into his upturned 
face. — " My dear, dear child ! O ! how glad I 
am to hear thy voice again !" — " What !" said 
another person ; — "what, wife — is the lad come 
to ?' — « Yea — Timothy — yea ; — out of the 
jaws of death." — " What an escape !** — 

" Escape !" said our boy, — " what escape ?* 
" Ah ! Timothy ! Timothy ! — I knew the poor 
child could not have been so utterly given upj to 
the Evil Spirit !" 
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Our boy started up, again ; looked about, for 
a minute or two, with a bewildered air ; but soon 
grew composed. " I had quite lost myself," 
said he ; "I thought I was at home ; asleep, 
in the beautiful grass — dead asleep ; lying 
out, under the apple trees. I could hear the 
water-fall — the stirring of the leaves — the noisy 
birds all about me, singing away, as if their 
hearts were jumping with joy — the — the — 
the — what is the matter ? You look strangely 
at me. Have I been pitched out of the chaise ? 
— I am sorry — - very sorry — but — but — 
was I driving?" 

" Lie down, my dear child. Put away these 
thoughts ; lie down, I pray thee, and be quiet" 

" What is the matter with my head ! I fell 
on it, perhaps ? Did I, mother ? It feels — 
I hardly know how — so large, and heavy — 
so — so — a — a — ." His voice died off, gradually, 
into a faint, low murmur ; his elbow gave way ; 
and he fell back upon the pillow ; but, before 
they could lift him up — for he was like a dead 
body — he began to speak, afresh. — " Do be 
quiet, my poor child ?" said Eunice Ashley. — 
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"Yes — mother — yes; — tell me what is t 
matter, though. I feel so bruised, all over ; t 
torn — so crushed about here ;" putting his handi 
up to his throat. 

« Thee'd better tell him, wife." —« So ll 
l^ink," was the reply. Whereupon, taking sl 
seat upon the bed, Eunice Ashley told him, by I 
little and little, how, the night before, they had'l 
been alarmed, at hearing the door below, shut) 1 
with a loud noise ; — how, they started up ; how; I 
immediately after, they heard a noise in Walter's 
room, as if a dead, heavy weight had fallen upodl 
the floor ; — how, they ran up; how, the 
WHS entirely dark ; how, Timothy tell over some>a 
thing, which proved, when they brought a can' 
die, to be the body of Walter Harwood ; howJ 
he was lying flat upon his back, very cold anelj 
stjif— dark in the face; — how, his neckclotjj 
was wrenched, wrung, as it were — twisted, withrf 
strong, fierce hand, about his throat, so that he-'" 
was well nigh strangled; — how, they thought 
first, of a murderer; how, afl^r that — "Go oa» 
wife ; go on ; tell him the whole, now thet 
undertook it." — " So, I will : — then, dioud 
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we, a manslayer would never have shut the 
door so loudly." — " Unless to check a pur- 
suer." — ^< Unless to check a pursuer. So — 
finding that Harry had been here, we sent for 
him ; but, when he came, he told such a story 
of thy appearance, thy behaviour, thy — no 
doubt of it, now — thou wast a little crazy ; — so 
we began to fear — that — a — a — even a self- 
murder had been perpetrated, underneath our 
peaceable roof. That were indeed a judgment !" 
« Wife !" — « But no, no !" added she, falling 
upon the boy's neck, even like a mother ; — a 
widow — upon the neck of her own, her only 
child. " No ! — no ! — I would never believe 
it ! I would sooner believe thee torn of the 
tempter, in his bodily shape." 

" I know not who did it, mother ; I only know 
that I did not ; or — if I did — not wilfully. I 
am not wicked enough, yet ; or foolish enough — 
or base enough, yet, I hope, for self-destruc- 
tion." _ * * 

Our hero got well ; went back to his duties ; 
became, as before, quite remarkable for his dili- 
gent . sobriety ; so. remurkabl^ indeed^ amc>ng 
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the diligent, sober creatures of the counting- 
room, that Mr. Ashley never troubled him with 
a question about how he spent his leisure time. 
He knew that Walter was learning French; 
that his evenings, to a late hour, sometimes, were 
passed abroad. But he knew also, that the 
prodigal and spendthrift are not early risers, 
hard workers, or people, of sober, regular habits, 
in business — wherefore, be never thought of 
questioning our hero, seriously, on the subject. 
Little did he suppose, good man, that every half 
hour of the boy's time, was wasted in certain 
frivolous, ungodly, employments — of a nature — 
not very unlike that of dancing, fencing, and 
soforth ; beautiful accomplishments, that ai'e 
looked upon with great horror, by the over- 
righteous. 

Nothing occurred, for several weeks ; nothing, 
we should say, for several months, to disturb the 
progress of our boy. A sort of torpor was upon 
his faculties. He had grown reserved — suspi- 
cious — melancholy — proud. Yet, still, there 
were times, when he was ready to throw himself 
down upon his knees, in the middle of the 
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street ; — ready to cover his pale face, and weq), 
while he thought over what he had expected of 
the great world, when he first came abroad; full of 
hope — full of generous hope, and hilarity; — ^when 
he compared what he had found, with what he 
had expected — hoped for, in life. His waywas 
to have been a way of chivalry, adventure, love, 
pure happiness. It had been — what ? — a way 
of perpetual sorrow — suffering — disappoint- 
ment — bitter humihation. " So much for the 
world !" said he, one morning, just after day- 
light, as he stole up to his chamber ; the holy 
quiet of the house a reproach to him. He had 
been out all night long — he had come back to 
the dwelling of peace, like a thief: ** So much 
for the world ! — I care not how soon I am out 
of it. Ah ! — God forgive me I" — A letter fi-om 
Edith lay upon the table, outside of his dck>r, 
where the candle waited for him. He tore it 
open, with a deep gush of thankfulness — a sob, 
or two — his heart swelling with self-r^roach ; 
and read as follows : — ^^ You want an excuse to ^ 
break with me. . Why hot say so^ like a man ? 
You are jealous— -I am. ^hd of it . But ci 
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whom? — of what? — I feel ashamed of you. 
Can it be, I ask myself, every night when I go 
to bed — can it be, that I have thought of com- 
mitting myself— my safety — my happiness — 
here, and hereafter — to such a man ?' 

*' Yet — after all — how consistent you are ! 
It is just what I might have expected, Walter. 
You have always behaved like a madman; 
always — when you have taken it into your 
head to be jealous. I have been very ill— i- 
very — since I wrote last. I have tried, more 
than forty times, I believe, to answer your un- 
kind letter. I acknowledge the truth and bitter- 
ness of your reproaches ; but I cannot say much 
for their gentleness. However — but no — I 
shall make no more promises. Walter I '— 
Walter ! — these blots — they are no longer the 
evidence of childish affection ; or of childish ten- 
derness ; but — but — of a woman's love, out- 
raged, even to tears — in spite of her unconquer- 
able pride." 

" Farewell ! — I forgive you ! — I cannot — 
shall not forget you ; but I forgive you. Fare- 
well. I do not permit myself to upbraid you ; I 
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will not. Your admonition was deserved ; an4 
our separation is necessary — after all — after 
all/ That I should live to write — as I do, 
now — those words, with a profouni^ conviction 
of their truth ! Yet — yet — after all — it 
must be !" 

" You have done me great injustice — I for^ 
give you. You have treated me with great 
cruelty — I forgive you. You are in love — I 
know it — with a strange woman: I forgive 
you — even for that." 

" You asked| in one of your late letters^ if we 
should ever meet, again. I did not answer youjr 
question — I was afraid even to talk of not 
meeting again. It is not so, now. I am no 
longer afraid of any thing. I answer you, there- 
fore ; I do not believe that we ever shall meet, 
again. I have a presentiment ; a dismal, sure 
foreboding, that we shall not I — I am very 
ill — very — but not so ill, as I should wish to 
be. I shall die first, I hope. You will do me 
justice, then. / am alone, too — altogether 
alone — as you are, in the world. My last 
earthly hope has failed me ; my own heart has 
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risen up to accuse me. I am wretched. I know 
not where to go for consolation. Once I took a 
pleasure in going to the house of the Lord. It 
is not so, now — I cannot bear to go near it. I 
am too unhappy, for sincere devotion. I think 
too much of myself — I would pray — but I 
cannot — I am too miserable. In short — I am 
sick of this life — I hate Philadelphia — and I 
wish I was dead." 

" I say it, seriously. I say it, I believe, like 
a man — I do wish I was dead. FarewelL 
Perhaps I may be altered, as much as you are, 
when we meet again. I am in a fair way for 
it now. — Edith." 

" P. S. — Are we to correspond, or not?" 

" So !" — cried our hero, in a tumult of joy ; 
cramming the letter into his bosom ; folding his 
arms, over it — and hugging it, with all his 
might — ^ as if it were Edith, herself; — " so ! -— 
that's a great point gained ! She promises to 
make no more promises. There is yet some 
hope of her! Heaven bless the dear, proud 
girl — she's a — ah ! — good morrow to 
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you, cousin Ruth ! You are up early, to-day ; 
or late, yesterday — or — pop ! — gone like a 
flash ! — The little scared ideot ! — blushing all 
over, I dare say — every inch of Ber ; as if it 
were a sin to peep out o' that little window, at 
the foot of her bed, with her nightcap on. Poor 
dear girl, though ! — She put Edith's letter here, 
I'm sure ; — jest like her — nobody else would 
'a thought of it. I feel the advantage of it, 
already ; I begin to be ashamed of myself. It 
has done more for me, now, than all the preach- 
ing, I ever heard. Poor, dear Edith ! — my 
poor, dear girl ; to meet a letter of yours — at 
such an hour — in such a place — waiting for 
me at my own door — like a spirit — while my 
heart is aching — my head ringing, with de- 
bauchery : so quiet here — so awfully quiet — 
in the grey of the morning ; dear, dear 
Edith — poor, dear Ruth — 1 do wonder how a 
body in love can have the courage to do what is 
bad. Ah! — a gun — Oh! — The declaration ! 
^ Ah — oh !_ oh — ah I — " 

He ran up to his little room ; but, instead of 
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going to bed, weary and ill, though he was — he 
wrote a brief reply to Edith. 

*^ I have only a moment," said he, ** a single 
moment. * — ^prodigious uproar — * — I am not 
in love with a strange woman. * Grreat noise* * 
Declaration of — of — you know what; of — 
of Independence, to be read this morning to the 
troops. They're all out, under arms. What a 
noise, to be sure ! City breaking up. — Such a 
noise ! you never heard I I am very sorry for 
what I said. Can't hear yourself speak — - bells 
ringing — guns firing. I have been out aU 
night — am sorry, very sorry, my beloved Edith* 
* * What a noise ! * * Your letter has 
made a fool of me. I cannot read it, for crying. 
You have been ill — have you ? — * — I did 
not mean to — * sich a noise ! — I thought 
so — I — I — * You never stood so high in 
my veneration — I love you, more than ever — - 
much more. I shall not be able to write 
much. — I feel as if — but no matter — did you 
ever know one Savage ; Colonel Savage ? He 
is here, now — can he be a relative ? — The 
name — the — . Was Jonathan Peters a friend 
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of yours ? — much of a friend, I mean ; a very 
dear friend — a lover ? — I can't write much — 
I am very much afraid — much — * I — * 
much — much * much. -^ Excuse repetitions. 
Hardly know what I say.-— Yours for ever, 
dear Edith. « W. H." 

*^ Correspond ! — Yes, indeed." 
"July 9, 1776, New York." 

" P. S. — You know, Edith — do you not? — 
I'm sure you do — one Olive Montgomery ? — 
How long have you known her? Where? 
When ? — What a noise I — I can't say much. 



now." 



" This Colonel Savage, I'd swear, is Jonathan 
Peters : they're very like, at any rate. Well — 
Jonathan Peters, you know; he was like my 
poor murdered father. If so — why — this 
Colonel Savage must be like him — him — I 
hope not; for, if I — such a noise ! W. Hi" 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

DECLARATION OF THE COLONIES. HEROICK OUT- 
RAGE. — STAT. GEO. III. FOURTH OF JULY 

FESTIVAL. FROLICK. — - ROW. BALL-ROOM. 

— VALOUR. WISDOM. — VIRTUE. 

The famous " Declaration of Independ- 
ence," to which our hero alluded, in his reply to 
Edith, had been made on the fourth of July 
(1776) ; but was not formally promulgated, by the 
authority of Congress, to the army of New 
York, until the ninth — a few houi;s- after' the 
note was written. It was a memorable time, for 
North America ; a time of great peril, for Walter 
Harwood. 

All night long ; so say the traditions of the 
people; so say the old men, who were allve» 
then — all night long, the roar of artillery ; the 
ringing of bells ; the noise of trumpets : the 
onset of battle — had been heard issuing from 
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the sea — the woods — the waters — the great 
solitudes of our earth ; and from all the unvisited 
places of North America. 

Long before day-break — hours and hours 
before their faces could be seen, all the avenues 
to the city of New York, were beset with a 
strange people, pouring forward, more like a 
religious procession, to the succour of a be- 
leaguered place, than like a disorderly mob — 
strangers, every man to his neighbour; col- 
lected from every point of the compass ; attracted 
only by curiosity, to hear the " Declaration" 
read, in the presence of George Washington, to 
the congregated armies of America. The waters 
that encompass the city were covered with boats. 
The great northern road was crowded ; — but 
no bells — no trumpets — no cannon were 
heard, save those of the sky, until an hour or 
two before the troops were out, under arms. 

The populace, after the declaration was read, 
separated of themselves. The greater part went 
quietly home ; but a small portion of the rest — 
chiefly made up, of imported patriots — whose 
outrageous valour is always running out, into 
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such gratuitous achievement — proceeded, in 
the regular fashion, to testify a becoming sense 
of their emancipation, by a thousand heroick, 
illustrious feats of bravado. There vfBs a large 
equestrian statue of George III. shaped of lead 

— with no disloyal intention — which stood 
within a beautiful enclosure, near the Battery* 
So — these people, whom it were profanation to 
call men — disciples of liberty, though they 
were ; these Champions of the Great Cause, who 
should have been at prayer — shut up in their 
own houses — each, with all that he loved, on 
earth — his wife — - his little ones, about him 

— as if the day of judgment were nigh : — these 
emancipators — who ixxndd have been at prayer^ 
if they had ever understood a tythe of the tre* 
mendous accountability, which they had ventured 
so idly upon — ; a set of drunken, talkative 
rebels — boys — braggarts — traitors • — who^ 
when the day of trial came — the hour of battle, 
when they were called upon to fight, for what 
they had spoken — were nowhere to be heard <rf 

— nowhere; traitors not only to the land of their 
adoption ; but even to the land of their birth^ 
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traitors, not only to the land of their children, 
but even to the land of their fathers : a party of 
these — a mob assembled, with huge, clamorous 
outcries, about " His Majesty," the statue of lead; 
put " Him" on trial, for high treason, to the 
liberties of America; — citing " The people 
verstis Charles the first f found him guilty ; 
gave judgment of death upon him ; and ordered 
him to be beheaded, on the spot. 

Execution was immediately done. His ma^ 
jesty was unhorsed; beheaded; and, before 
nightfall, such was the malicious, pitiful industry 
of this new parliament of great men ; — before 
nightfall, the horse and rider were cast up, into 
bullets, and carefully distributed among the best 
of those, who were properly enough called, by 
way of distinction, the sharp shooters — the 
dead marksmen — of a large army ; every indi- 
vidual of which had grown up, with a rifle or 
gun, at his elbow, and would have been called 
a sharp shooter, anywhere else. They never 
missed a button, or a star. A glance, at any 
thing bright, was fatal to the wearer. *rhey 
knew not, in truth, what it was, to throw away 
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a ball ; but, whenever a golden epaulet ; a 
crimson sash ; a tall feather ; a magnificent uni- 
form ; or one of " His Majesty's birds," came 
to be popped over, in battle, no matter how, 
they called it a " royal shot ;" — and swore, in 
every case, that it had been made with one of 
these " Majesty-bullets/' 

Business went on precisely as if nothing was 
the matter, at Mr. Ashley's counting room. But, 
our hero — such a thing had never occurred 
before — was away from it, all day long. He 
had gone abroad, only to see what others were 
about — nothing more; but, while he was lopk- 
ing at them, — half ashamed of their folly — 
he grew heady, — rash, -^— ungovernable — out- 
rageous ; and, after a while, began to jump about, 
like the rest, in the brave uproar, that followed ; 
shouting — hourraying; throwing up his hat, 
like a mad fellow, to the sound of martial 
musick ; the roar of cannon ; the shrieking of 
innumerable drums, fiddles, trumpets, wanning 
pans ; brass kettles — and so forths — all 
sounding together — in every part of the city ; 
with voluntaries, chiefly; but, here and therc^ 
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with Yankeedoodle — "Fire on the mountains!'' 
— " Ole Figinney, for ever ! — or " Bunker 
Hill — it is the place ! hey, ho, daddy." 
. In the heat of the hubbub; near nightfidl; 
after the king had been so decently overthrown, 
our hero fell in with Harry Flemming ; both a 
little the worse, already, for their taste of inde- 
pendence ; one, sulky, — the other, quarrelsome. - 
Harry insisted on taking him to see a club of 
the finest fellows in the world ; chaps — who 
did'nt care a d — n — hiccup — for anything, 
or anybody, now that America was free. They 
had been wasting their money, or that of their 
employers (they had no masters, of course)-— 
playing billiards, nine pins ; letting off, crackers ; 
hourraing for liberty ; beating the niggers ; and 
swilling punch — all day long. * 

Our hero went — how could he refuse, at such 
a time ? but, after enduring their noise and folly, 
for half an hour, or so, he turned away, ashamed 
and sick of both ; indignant, all over, at their 
profanation of a day — which if it were worth 
observing at all, should be observed as a day of 
religious festival. 
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He lost all patience ; he grew angry, tired, 
rrowful, and was only waiting for Harry, that 
both might escape. He waited, and watted, 
until he bad become half sober, as he reflected, 
partly with shame, partly with grief, and partly 
,with terror, upon what was likely to befall his 
,r, dear country — so youthful — so untried 
■^ so helpless ~ when the armies of Great 
Britain, the most jiowerful empire of all the 
earth — should be upon her, for the work of 
that very day ; for that, which a few of her 
children had been domg foolishly — wantonly — 
so li/re children. All at once, while he was lost 
in a sorrowful revery, upon the future, there was 
a great noise in the sti'eet, below ; a prodigious 
itcry, growing louder and louder, every moment, 
If the waters of the city were tumbling, on 
every side, into subterranean reservoirs. A 
trumpet was poked into the window — " slap" 
through it — within a foot of our boy's head — 
a tall trooper, on horseback. A furious out- 
followed ; — a blast ; and a sort of national 
St which, all the company started up, with 
thrilling, and hearts heaving. " Who is 



he ! who is he !" cried one. *^ What is h^ arter?^ 
— " Have him up ! — hav^ him up!" — shouted 
a dozen others, ^^ Have him up I — ^ have him 
up ! that's your sort ! Hourra!" — They.w&ce 
in the second story of a large house; all:, the 
windows of one side» looking out upon a steqp^ 
high bank, where the trooper sat, on horseback. 
From the very top of this bank, or hill, there, 
was a narrow bridge, or platform— a few boards, 
only — which led over the widest part 5f the 
intervening space, directly into the great room, 
where the patriots were collected* ^* Have him 
up, here I have him up !" was the cry on every 
side, above and below. <* Up with him-*--- 
hourra P' — "Over the bridge, with him; — 
that's your sort ; hourra V* — " Hoss: aa* 
aU — hourra !" — « No; No!"— -"Ay; ay; 
hourra I" — « No ; No I" — <* Ay ; ay ; 
hourra ;" — " Help ; help ! — murder I mur- 
der I" — " Hourra ! then ; hourra !" — " Leave 
him be, you sir !" — " Leave him be I 
hourra for you ; ole Firamy — " Out o* • 
that, now 1" — " Steady I steady ; the/U 
rinch his neck." — " What if we do ? Land 
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o' liberty! — "The bridge! the bridge I" — 
" Who cares ["— " The bridge ! the bridge !" — 
" Murder ; murder I" — " Free country ; do as 
we like." — " Oh, Lord ! oh Lord !" 
"Hourra! — the bridge; the bridge! — there we 
go !" — " Hourra for In'pendence ; hourra I" — ■ 
*' Let us alone I" — "I shall not." — " Hourra, 
then; hourra — I say." — " I shall not" — " Men, 
men I — that lur feUer won't hourra for liberty !" 

— " Where is he I where is he !" — " There j i 
there I down with his apple-cart." — " Hourra, > 
there!" — "Hourra!" — "Murder! murder!" , 

— " Three cheers for Merrilty !" — " Ay, ay; | 
agreed-" — " Attention, below !" — " Ay ; 

— " All ready, there ?" — " Ay, ay," — " Now^ m 
then ! Hoo — oo — oo — oo — raw ! don« J 
pooty well ; as ydu wair ! Hoo — raw — &v§ 

— aw — aw ! Hoo — oo — oo — oo — raw ! 

— " Murder ! murder — mur — , tliere tliey go J 

— altogether !" 
A tremendous rush followed ; and away went.fl 

a score of the rabble, down the bank — whilst 
the rest were shouldering horse and rider to- 
ward the bridge. Luckily for ihe horseman, he 
had been tied into the saddle) hours before ; and 
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was upheld now, by two prodigious " boys," from 
"ole Figinny;" all three bobbing about, and 
pitching, backward and forward, at every plunge 
of the horse — the rider whacking his trumpet, 
with unspeakable gravity, first, over one of their 
heads — then, over the other ; — blowing away, 
whenever he could find his own mouth, as if he 
would split himself, or his trumpet, in such a 
cause ; tumbling, with every change of posture, 
into all sorts of tunes and flourishes; they, 
behaving with irresistible decorum — enduring his 
blows, ill humour, and every possible accident, 
as if it were a part of their serious duty ;. some- 
thing, for which they were to be rewarded, 
hereafter — like brave, good men — by the 
approbation of their own hearts ; if nothing 
more. 

" There he goes ! there he goes !" — 
" Hourra !" — " Here they come! sure enough !" 
— " Hourra ! — Virginny for ever ! — hourra, 
for old Figinny !" — « Hourra, for yankee doodle, 
I say ! — blow us up, yankee doodle !" 

" Hourra for Merriky ! — ride him in, as he 
is — damn all tyrants ! — Lord North, and old 
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Nick!" — ■*Hourrafor both !" — "Merriky'gin 1 
the world I" 

"One ■more, boys; one more!" — "There| 
they go !" One niore heave was given ; with a , 
loud, universal outcry; and away, vfent horse and j 
rider — the two long Virginians — the latter 1 
end ofa crazy tune, or so; — and a part of the J 
mob — all in a heap, together. 

The platform gave way ; the horse pitched I 
forward, upon his knees — the Virginians bawled 1 
out, " honrra for old Virginia !" the Yankees, < 
"hourra for yankee doodle!" — the company I 
— the mob — a pait, for one air; a part, fori 
another; hourra — hourra — hourra — ing the J 
while, above and below. 

The horseman put up hia titunpet; blew i 
long, interminable, crooked, wild flourish, whiohl 
the company mistook, each for the answer to I 
own call, and chimed in with, accordingly, 

" Hourra, for Merriky I hourra, for gin'ral 
Wash'n'ton I hourra for in'pendence ! Thafs^ 
the way to sarve the innimy !" — shouted 
dozen or two of these terrible conspirators; 
throwing their hats overboard, smashing the 
bottles — breaking the furniture, pitching Um 



chairs out of the window ; whirling lihe pl«to 
among the trees ; and emptying the cosjtlj 
wines into theuptumed faces of the people^ ibelow, 
■— a large part of whom stood gaping to receiiise 
whatever they could get. 

"Come, come, Harry" — said our hero; -^ 
" I can't abide all this ; I don't seethe joke of 
it; — let us go, my dear fellow." 

** Don't see the joke of it, hey ? — hiccup — 
dont see the a — a — hie — hie — a — a — 
why — a — a — take another grass rf bunch, 
my boy ; and you'll see fun o' the — a — a — hie 
— hie — fun enough, I guess." — "No;no, Harry, 
no, no." — " One grass, Watty — Watty, my 
dear ferrer ; ony one grass ;" — wiping his mouth 
on the back of his hand. — " No — no — not a 
drop." — « Hie — hie — I — I — that is, I — 
I beg your pardon — I do — you're a — a — a 
•r- spit a little cotton or so, my dear Watty; 
and you'll see the fun — if you don't, why — 
hiccup — that's all !" — " No, no, Harry — no, 
no; — I won't make a fool o' mys'elf, to please any- 
body," — "A foal o' yourself !" — "Ay ; ay — • 
sir ; — a fool — a beast" — " What are you art, 
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ncW; Stranger?" quoth one of the buckskins —J 
" pretty feHer, you — for a liberty boy — t\ 
reckon I" — " Have a pint o' cock tail; hey,H 
my lad?" — " No, no ; let him alone," cried j 
several others. — " I'll try him" — added a tall \ 
young man, holding himself up, with all his 
might, by the door. — " Here's — here's — liic- 
cup — here's George Wash'n'ton — ere's the 
commander in chief — spilling the puncba 
over his clothes — and waving the glass, b^J 
mistake, instead of his hat. 

" By heaven, I will !" cried our hero ; " I can't J 
refuse that !" — " Give me a glass." — " Filll 
him up — fill him up !" — " As full, as ye like.'N 

— "Well done Watty!" — " Hourra for yoi^l 
stranger !" — " Glass for glass, if you dare !" — 
"Done — done!" — " As full, as ye like — ai 
long as ye please, now — we'll see who spitsi 
cotton, first." — " George Washington^ for ever p 

— that's your sort." 
" Geor — geor — Georgey" — hiccup -^ " 

« Georgey — for ever !" — was the cry, on every 
side, for a minute, or more. The trooper lifted 
himself up, in the saddle ; hourraed ; swung lus I 



glass about — so as to ^^ slop*' the liquor^ pretty 
equally on every side of him, throwing a part 
into the eyes of the Virginia boys; — and a part 
into the eyes of the horse. The animal did not 
much like it. He threw up his head ; snorted^ 
furiously ; and made a tremendous rush, forwardf 
oversetting every body in his way. " Oem'men I — 
I say — gem — gemmen — all true blue, here T* 

— " I reckon." — « Very well \" — . ♦♦ That'i 
enough — that '11 do — say no more — here^« -*- 
here's" — getting up, as well as he coold ; hold- 
ing on by the horse's mane, with his left hand, 
while — in the other, at arm's length, he held a 
broken goblet, upside down» — ** Here's a — a 

— a hiccup — " — "So there is I" 

« Fill up !" cried another; " Fill up, agdn I 
off heel taps." — " Phil-up, I say — phil-up I 
you're wanted." — " Haw I haw ! haw !" — 
" Damn this 'ere crittur ; he wun't hole still." — 
" What else would ye have ?" — " Nothin' but 
a buck-tail." — " Haw, haw, haw I" — " Here's 
fun !" cried our hero ; — "I begin to enjoy it, 
now." 

But — one of the Virginia boys — a 
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" pooty feller," whose longitude was about 6*^ Y" 
having lifted himself up, inch by inch, to his full 
stature, let fly at a yankee, opposite, who was 
wholly off his guard; mistaking him for the 
person who had called his horse a buck-tail. 

"So do I ! — so do I !" cried another, 
" Here's a — a — a hiccup — a — here's — 
h — 11 an' d — nation ! — what's that for !" — 

Our hero could forbear no longer. He sprai^ 
forward. Away went . a dozen glasses — 
punch and all — through the window. ** Shame ! 
shame !" cried he ; " shame on ye, for a troop 
o' cowards !" — 

" Who's a coward — hourra for ole Vir- 
ginny ! Take that, as you like !" 

'^ Hourra for New England ! — hourra for the 
yankees I" 

" Hourra I — cuss an' set fire to 'em all — 
hourra for ole Virginny — damn all yankees — !" 

Out flew the sword of the horseman ; away, 
went his trumpet ; and away, went our boy, head 
foremost, at the throat of him, who had ventured, 
in his company, to cry out, " cuss and set fire 
to all yankees !" 
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A tremendons tumult ensued ; — a 6c€iiej suoh 
as Walter had never participated in, before ; the 
people inside were trying to get out; while 
those, on the outside, were trying to get in* - ■ ■• ■ 
" Murder ! murder ! — fire ! fire ! —watch! 
watch I — Here comes the patrolel hourra for 
the patrole !" 

** Here they come ! — hourra ! hourra I danm 
the patrole I no quarter, my boys I — down with 
'em ! — out with all the lights I" 

" For the love o' God I" bawled the trum- 
peter ; <^ cut me away from the holrse^ 'afore ye 
begin — set me on my feet" — " That, I will I" 
said our hero ; — " wait a minute ! — Fve nearly 
done the job, for ^Aw fellow." —••* Murder! mur- 
der I Buckskin, or yankee?' — " Yankee^ all 
over." — " That's enough — that's your sort*" *— 
" Hourra I hourra !" — " Cut him adrift, Hany 

— cut him adrift !" — « Where the devil, is he ?' 

— " Undfer that heap o' fellows, there ; phoj 
pho; never mind me; — leave jne, leave me; 
let me alone — I'll take care o' my 8el£" — 
" What have you gut, there, — a Virginny 
boy." — " No ; a panther — I guess." — ** You'll 
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never throttle him." — " Wun't I ? — see if I 
don't." 

Up) came the patrole, sword in hand, swearing 
all sorts of oaths. The lights were dashed over ; 
the windows, forced out ; — half the platform cut 
adrift ; and forth issued all the company — fight- 
ing, each man for himself — tearing their way, 
like a besieged garrison, through a storming 
enemy. 

Walter and Harry were soon a head of the 
rest. " Hourra for you," cried Harry; as they 
encountered, after a long pull ; " hourra for 
you, my dear«" " Hourra for you !" was the 
reply. 

The watchmen spratig their rattles; two or 
three alarm shots were fired, firom the sentinels 
along shore ; and away, scampered our conspi- 
rators, each for himself, again — of course; 
for the time of trial was near* The patrole 
opened after them^ in full cry, and a signal went 
up from the shore. ** We are lost !" cried 
Harry ; " nothing can save us, now ! the troops. 
are out, under arms — the videttes — the ■■ ■> * * 
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" Stick by me, Harry — stickbym^ — I — I — * 
I'U— hiccup — I'll bring you off." -- « You ! — 
how'll you manage it ?* — r ** How ? — Pll stay 
where I am ; you clear out ; I'll give 'em enough ' 
to dO| till you are free-*— hiccup — when — 
when " — " Here they are ! — face about —say 
nothing — turn your hat, sideways, Watty-— 
like me — raise the cape o' your coat — hiccup 
— limp a little; tuck in the flaps ^ up with 
one shoulder; that's you. I shouldn't know 
you, myself." Instantly — by these contrivances, 
both were so altered, that, when they met the 
patrole, hardly a look was bestowed upon them**^ 
Harry was quite another man; he ^^peared 
much taller and . stouter, having' lifted his 
shoulders to aline with his under jaw; and be- 
come a litde one sided, into the bargain. 

" I would rather die," said Walter, " than, 
be taken alive, in such a disgraceful aflblr«"— - 
" No doubt — so — so — so, would I." — " Turn- 
ing a great na •— na— national juble — ooble — 
ee — double ee — hiccup — into a-*a — a satur- 
na — na — nalia — of slaves.** — " Hourra, for 
you, parson." — " Where shall we go, my. 
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dear friend ?*' — " Quite abominable, hey — 
you're a good feller! — Watty — you air — 
'pon my soul, you are — Watty ; give us your 
hand ; Watty." — "As I was a sayin' tho' — . 
while the — while the — a — a — trumpet o* 
liberty's a ringin' — a ringin' — a — hiccup — I 
don't know where I was, Harry." 

" I don't know where I be — Watty." 

" Nor I, too •" 

" Nor I — nor what all that air hubbub's 
about. Holloa ! — here's a bali, faith ; — let's 
have a bit o' fun here, Watty." — " No, no^ 
Harry ; don't like your bitter fun." — " Only 
two shillins, «a head, our Watty." — *' Ah — but 
you are so drunk, our Harry." — " So be you, 
our Watty." — ** Never you mind ; you take 
my arm — hiccup — I'll stand by you." — " Do 
as you see me do — hiccup — and you'll do 
right." — « So I will — hiccup." — " Hourra ! 
Watty ! hourra ! — there you go !" — " So do 
you !" — « Mind your stays, Watty." — « Here 
we are !" — « So we be ; faith ?" — « How shall 
I behave, Harry?" — "B'ave — o — I — o — 
li — li — like me." — « I do — that is ^^ I -ml 
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— to be sure ! hiccup — ; a little reserved — or 
— or — or so ; rather ceri — t ceri — cerimonious ; 
whatever else you do; be ceri — hiccup — oeri- 
monious — a — a — dignified, a few/* 

^^ Pretty conthidible drunk, I gueth !" said a 
tipsy waiter, lisping as if he had a mouthful of 
raw cotton, to talk through. ^^ That'th the way 
down thellar — mithter ! proper numthkulls 
you ! I gueth ! — fan alive I there you go I by 
thoundth V* — ** Business that o' youm, mister 
dishclout ? free country, I guess." " We'll go up 
stairs, which way I like -^ won*t you, Harry." — 
" Yes Watty, yes ! — hourra, for you — that's 
what I will! — through the cellar — a— a — 
hiccup — through the garret — any way, you 
like ?" — « So you shall, our Watty I" — " So 
I shall, our Harry; d — n deacon Pepperell-— 
I say ; hourra for you !" 

" My own thtarth ! you're thomb'dy I gueth !" 

— « Guess we be." 

After a deal of ^< yawing ;" two or three narw 
row escapes, while turning, by the cellar doors, 
and a little rough weather in the ^ passage" our 
adventurers got up stairs; doubled a perilous 
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cape, or two — and staggered into a large room, 
head foremost, where, taking possession of a 
comer; looking very serious — very — and hold- 
ing on, with their eyes, they stood for a long 
while, blinded with light, and giddy with tu- 
mult; contemplating the insufferable confusion, 
brightness, and bustle, before them, without ven- 
turing to let go of the wall ; — and without being 
able to distinguish the men, from the women ; 
or their heads, from their feet. One of the 
managers cam€ up to our hero. " May be 
you'd like to dance?' — " I am dancing." — 
" Would i/ou like a partner, sir." — "I have 
one, sir" — holding on by Harry, as if he were* 
drowning. 

It was a true republican fete ; open to all 
creation ; without money, and without price. 
The males went reeling about, all over the room ; 
brimful of courtesy — and hiccuping all sorts of 
noises — under pretence of singing a national 
air. The females kept aloof^ hardly knowing 
how to behave, in a situation so new to them ; 
for their friends, fathers, husbands, children, 
brothers — men, who had never been drunk, be- 
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fore — were now hi^f delirioiis with wine,' or li- 
berty. Here were a dozen or two^ ct the former 
—-huddled up m a heap; eying the latter with 
looks of alarm ; sipping ice pundi ; and wishing 
that no evil might come of such innocent revelry. 
0{^osite, were another dozen or two^ inter- 
changing felicitations with every body, that c^e 
near; about independence, Uberty/ equality, and 
so forth; mistaking, dear creatures! adeclant- 
tion of independence, for indeptodence, itsdf ; 
the annunciation thereof, by authority of Con- 
gress, to the sound of a trumpet -^ fiir a Re- 
cognition of their sovereignty, by the princes vtod 
powers of Europe. 

"Bew — bew — oo ■^K)Otifiil ! are they not?' 
"Very ! — very." — " Don't be aSsaxdf our 
Watty ; — hold up your head — like a man ; Fll 
bring you off. You are a little in for it — I — • I 

— that's the truth — I — I — I confess ; biit 

— a — a — a — Til bring you oflF, our Watty." 
" Very beautiful — to be sure — but so -;- so -1- 

so tipsy — what a shame, it is ! — la — a — a^a 
adies — young ladies, boo — oo — oozy, in a ball- 
room ! r- never heard o' sich' a thing ais that^ 
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where I was brought up. — There they go ! stag- 
gerin' about — floor an' all, Harry ; — ceilm' — 
lights — walls ; there they go, now ! 'tother way ! 
My stars ! — what a whirligig it is ! " — " Ay, ay." 

— " Harry ! " — " Walter." — " You are wrong 
eend up, Harry." — "I am not, sir ; but you 
are." — " So I be— you are right ; I'll git down." 

— " Do. — Beautiful ; — how like appari- 
tions, they are !" — " Beautiful ! am't you 
ashamed o' yourself^ Harry Remming — a — a 

— hiccup — nothing is bew — oo — oo — ootiful, 
Harry — hiccup — nothing but a — a — a — vir- 
tue." — " So 'tis, our Watty ! so 'tis ! — bourra 
for you, our Deacon I " — « Poor, unhappy 
creatures ! — half naked — half clothed — a — a — 
I wonder how they git along, at all ; — such a 
heap of 'em, too — these hard times." — " What 
are you talkin' about, our Watty?" — "I 
do pity 'em — I do indeed, our Harry; 

— what a time they'll have, to be sure, when 
the cold weather sets in ; — a — a — what 
are you laughin' at, Harry Flemming ? " — *« I 
am laughm' at you, Watty Harwood." — " Me !" 

— "Yes; you."— « An' what for?"— "What 
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for ! — why ; they are all modest w(»nen, that 
you are mistakin' for — for — a — a — " 

" O, for shame — O, fie, Harry — I know 
you, of old ; look o' their eyes ! look o' their 
bosoms — look o* their flesh-coloured — a '— a 

— hiccup — O, the wicked litde rogues !— how 
they jump about ; all so merry, an' so frisky— 

— an' — a — a — an' so — an' so frisky." -^ 
« Well — what & that" — " An' so frisky ; 
O, the beautiful wantons ! Let us be gone, Har« 
ry — I can't bear to look at 'em — O, the 
painted women ! — oh -r- oh ! " 

" That's what, I say — let us be gone* But^ 
upon my soul, Watty ; — upon my soul — a — 
a — hiccup — they are virtuous women." — 
" Virtuous women ! " — " Ay ; virtuous wo- 
men — respectable, modest women." — ^' Pho^ 
pho, Harry — I know you — wun't ketch me --* 
modest women, hey? — no, no> Harry — thafs 
goin' a little too ftir. As for their— vir — vir — 
vir — ^why — hiccup — why ; that's neither here, 
nor there — nobody can tell; but — a — a — ^as 
for their modesty — o — o — o, for shame — so 

— so — hiccup — so languishing ; so prodigal 
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of exposure — so — so — so full of treachery 
a — a — hiccup — the — their mischievous — 
a — a blandishment — a — a — no, no, Harry." 

" Hush — hush — we are overheard. Let us 
be oiF." — " With all my heart — which way ? 
— " That way." — " That way ! — that's out (/■, 
the window." — " This way, then." — " That's 
into the — a — a — five place." 

Off they started, again ; pursuing their course 
by a multitude of circumvolutions, through all 
the serpentine roads, of the city ; till the sea 
breeze blew upon their hot foreheads, dried up 
the sick pei'spi ration, there — and wrought, like 
a spell on their wearied Acuities. ' 

" Let us go home, Harry," said our hero ; aft 
ter a good hour's walk, — " We are going home." 
— " To our long home, possibly ; but, where 
now? " — " No matter — no matter ! " — " Toward 
' Hell Gate,' I believe." — " Never you mind — 
follow me," said Harry ; stopping short ; pulline 
out his watch ; looking up to the sky ; and ai 
pearing to recollect some very serious 
ment. " Follow me — if you dare." — " If 
dare." — "Ay; ay, if you have courage enough.' 
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— " uburage enough, to follow you ! — Lesd on." 

— « I shaU." — « But whittter? '^ — « YouVe 
heard o' the haunted house ? '* — ** Up the North 
River, you mean?" — "I do." — "Thafs 
enough; lead on." 

A long silence followed. It was broken, at 
last, by a loud, strange laugh, as they came out 
of a wood, near the water side. " I'd swear," 
said our hero, catching Harry by th^ arm ; " Pd 
swear to that laugh; anjnvhere else — »t any 
other tune." — « Why not, here ? " — « O — if 
it were possible for her to be nigh." — ** Her I — 
who ? " — « The Mohawk witch ! " — « The 
Mohawk witch ! — are you serious ? " — ** Per- 
fectly." Our hero then related what be knew 
of her. " How do you know but she is here?* 
quoth Harry; "the prophet is, you see — how 
can you tell but what she is, too ? — If her influ- 
ence be as great as you say, would she not come 
here, of course, to n^odate with Washington ? " 

— ^^ I thought I saw two or diree canoes in the 
river, as we came along." — "So did I. She 
iijay be among those Indians, who are 'camped 
out, over the hill, there." — " Ah ; if so — it 
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may be ber voice, indeed — I hope not, how- 
ever. She's a terrible crea — " — " So I — here 
we are." 

Walter looked up. They were approaching 
a wide enclosu're, like the overthrown walls of a 
church yard, within which, there stood a 
large, dreaj-y, desolate looking house — over- 
shadowed by prodigious trees: a sort of Dutch 
castle — with ponderous wooden battlements ; 
heavy pine turrets ; and sumptuous cai'ved work, 
of great strength ; remote antiquitj-, and illus- 
trious fashion — for that part of the world. Our 
hero stopped short, with a feeling of awe. The 
chill of the place — the grandeur of the old 
house — actually smote upon his weary heart; 
frighted away his delirium ; sobered him, like a 
tumhle, overboard — instantaneously. The soil 
was barren — barren, as deatli ; he could see 
tiial^ in spite of the large trees, witli all their 
magnificent foliage ; in spite of the coars^ 
gloomy, rank vegetation, below — which re- 
minded him of that accursed place, tlirough 
which, the plough-share liad gone — nt mid- 
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night — years and years, before — only to destroy 
the principle of life — only that sterility might be 
sown, like a seed, within its very bowels. He 
trembled — he was afraid of what he saw. Con- 
trasted so suddenly — so unexpectedly, as it 
was, with all the noisy splendour, which he had 
left, so lately ; the awful quiet before him oppos- 
ing itself to the continual roar of the city behind 
him ; the deserted appearance of the old house ; 
the dreary solitude of the grounds — the wet, 
uncomfortable — melancholy feeling of the air ; 
— they threw a shadow and a chill, over the fer- 
vid exaltation of his mind. He felt as if he 
were about crossing the threshold of death. He 
stood still — he considered with himself — he 
shut his eyes ; he covered his face ; — while the 
scorching heat of his forehead, upon which the 
cool sea breeze had blown so pleasantly — but, 
in comparison, so vainly ; the violent beating 
of all his arteries ; the deep tumult within him ; 
— the throbbing of his temples — the sick pal- 
pitation of his heart — went away, of a sudden; 
as it were, before the rebuking spirit of the 
place. 
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" Bravely trod — bravely determined !" guoth | 
Harry, who had been watching his behaviour. 
"' You will go forward, now, more proudly ; more 
firmly ; with more manhood, for the very gravitjf 
of j'our thought." 

" Ay, ay !" said our hero, somewhat surprised^ I 
nevertheless, at Harry's abrupt return to his na- 
tural manner ; "Ay, ay!" shaking his hair loose i 
upon his broad shoulders ; wiping his forehead j 
uplifting his fine, lordly stature, to the full height ; 
and looking about him, with an air of brave au- 
tbority, as if all that he saw, and all that he trod I 
upon, were his own — a part of some great, j 
princely inheritance. " Ay, ay — ^you have under- 
taken to try my courage. Persevere. See who I 
flinches, first." — "I will ; dare you enter that J 
house ?' — " Enter it ! — yes — alone — if you J 
desire il." 

" Not alone," said Harry, with a iaugli, whicH J 
appeared entirely out of place, to our hero ; " 
alone, you may be sure ;" hurrying forward, as 
he spoke ; running up to the door ; and gi\ 



a sort of tap ; 



e — two — three — like ; 



SIg-| 



nal. No answer. He tapped again — three J 
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times three. After a minute, our boy heard 
a slight whispering, away up in the air — among 
the tree tops — he thought, as he went backward, 
a step or two, in some little trepidation ; looking 
up, and catching his breath. A rustling follow- 
ed — a few dry leaves fluttered by his face ; and 
he caught a glimpse of somebody -^ or some- 
thing — a spirit, perhaps — pushing away the 
tree-branches, that overshadowed a large window, 
above the door way ; and immediately, there was 
a voice, a soft, agreeable voice, like that of a pipe. 
" It is I," said Harry. " We are come at last." 

— " Who is it ? who are you ?' — " One of the 
roses." — " Ah !" — " Lap— land?" — « Yes." 

A light, quick step, like that of a person trip- 
ping down stairs, barefooted ; another word or 
two, about roses ; the door was cautiously open- 
ed ; the head of a woman appeared — a white 
arm ; a token was hastily interchanged : Harry 
went forward — whispered a word or two — the 
spirit cried out, and clapped her hands, for joy ; 
assuring Walter Harwood, by namey that he had 
been long wished for ; was very welcome ; very 

— and would speedily find it so. He grew dizzy ; 
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the lights began to multiply, on every side, of 
him, again. Yet, as they were ascending the 
broad stairs, he discovered — greatly to his re- 
lief — that she, the spirit, was neither naked, nor 
barefooted; but a very modest, well behaved, 
quiet looking spirit, for a female. ** Wait here," 
said she, in very intelligible English ; courteous- 
ly waving them toward a far ofi^ dimly lighted 
apartment ; or hall, rather — for it was very- 
large; without either shape, ceiling or floor, 
thought our hero, as he paused for a moment, 
warily enough, on the outside, while she set oflj 
to alarm the genius of the place. " What say 
you to that ?" quoth he, in a whisper, to Harry, 
who stood enjoying his perplexity. " What say 
you ? — Am I Walter Harwood; or am I not? 
are you Harry Flemming ; or are you not ? — 
Upon my word — I— I begin to believe, more im- 
plicitly than ever, in the Arabian Tales." — "I 
give you joy." — " Am I asleep, now ; or am I 
not ?" — " You are not." — « No ! then I have 
been, all my life — hitherto. Where was I, this 
morning ? where did I sleep — ." — " Hush, hush 
— 'tis the haunted house — you'll be overheard." 
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" I feel drowsy — I — •". — " Beware of that — 
if you fall asleep, here, it is all up with you. 
Rouse yourself; say a prayer or two, my good 
fellbw, quickly, or — hush !" Our herQ was hold- 
ing on, by Harry's arm ; feeling on every side of 
him, for the floor ; leaning forward ; and peep* 
ing far enough into the great room, to see that 
all the mysterious light proceeded from two 
great pictures — painted with coloured fire. He 
held his breath ; he had never seen a transpa- 
rency, before ; he could hardly believe his own 
eyes ; but he ventured forward, nevertheless, on 
tip toe — the profound stillness about him, only 
interrupted, once or twice, while he was explor- 
ing his way, through an atmosphere of sounds 
as if he were beset on every side, by invisible 
whispering creatures. " Do they give heat," said 
he, pointing to the pictures, which were placed 
before lamps, in the fire place, at each end of the 
room. " Do they give heat, as well as light ?'* 
— " Not unless you desire it." — " Will they, 
if you do ?" — " Yes ; they can be made, I pro- 
mise you, to give heat." 

Along one whole side of the room, there was 
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a row of Jarge windows, reaching from floor tal 
floor, set full of green shrubbery, lemon Irees, I 
and wild flowers. And yet — all the curtains 1 
were drawn — all the shutters closed — Imlted ] 
and barred, perhaps. The furniture was rich, 
massive, and old fashioned ; or, at any rate, un- 
like anything, tliat he had ever seen before, with- I 
out being either light, or new. But while he 
was moving about, hardly able to distinguish be- 
tween shadow and substance, till he went up, and 
lifted one of the ponderous chairs, lie heard steps i 
and voices approaching. Before he could recol- I 
lect himself, three beautiful women appeared — 
precisely three — the mysterious number. They 
spoke ; and he knew one, by her voice, for the 
strange female, who, for several months, had 1 
haunted him, everywhere — waylaying him, at ] 
every turn. 

They led him to a sofa. They sang — lliey | 
played. His perceptions grew confused. He J 
thought over all the stories of wood women — I 
fairies — witchcraft — and sorcei-y. A thousand J 
bright flashes of early dreaming, issued from hia-j 
young heart, whenever he shut his eyes. The j 
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room — the flowers — the furniture — the lemon 
tree — the birds — the pictures — the pretty 
goblins — they were like the paraphernalia of 
sleep, to him. He was half prepared, for their 
vanishing ; half prepared, for a change, whenever * 
he opened his eyes, whereby they would be- 
come giants — or dwarfs ; or he would find him- 
self at home — after all — in his own bed. He 
grew sleepy — faint. He felt as if sweet lips 
were saying a sweeter incantation over him. He 
lay down — he gave himself up, in spite of Har- 
ry's admonition, without one word of prayer, to 
the drowsy, dangerous quiet of the place. He 
slept — he dreamt ; a small, soft hand was put 
upon his forehead. He awoke — he started up. 
The pressure was gentle — affectionate ; but, 
unpremeditated — involuntary, perhaps ; yet, he 
started up, quivei*ing with preternatural fervour, 
through all his frame. His head swam — his 
heart reeled — his limbs were powerless. He 
knew not where he was — nor what he meditated: 
a glowing face — and Idrge eyes were visi- 
ble through the dim light ; a profusion of hair 
— and lips, that pursued his. He felt, as if he 
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were yet sleeping ; he strove to awake. He felt 
as if he had gone back, alive, to the day of mys- 
tery and fable : as if, with all the power and pre- 
rogative ; all the grandeur — all the bravery, of 

J a man — he had become a little child, again ; 
more credulous, than ever ; believing, as then, 
whatever he read — whatever was told him; 
haunting the chambers of the sea, whenever he 
slept — like that of his own mother, when he 
was awake. In short — his lieart was foil of 

, woman — his head, of wine. 

Do ye marvel that he grew dizzy ? Do ye 
wonder that he grew faint? — or, that, he breath- 
ed, after a time, as if his heart were in travail 

— every sob, a throe ? — or, that, when he 
awoke, there was a strange trouble in his blood ? 

— or, that, his hand fell, with convulsive eager- 
ness upon what he knew, by the touch, to be the 
hand of a beautifol woman ? or, that, he pursued 
it, when it fled, with a cry of passionate longing ? 

— or, that, when it should have been hastily 
withdrawn from his bold — presumptuous — 
distracted pressure — it only trembled with fear 

— until the alarm of its pulse rang, like electri- 
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city, through every fibre of his frame? — or, that, 
a swift blindness fell upon his eyes ? — or, that, 
he heard a loud singing all about him, in the 
air ? — or, that, he would have spoken — but 
could not — because of his youth — because of 
his integrity — because of his great innocence — 
because of his love — in the deep, dreadful, hot, 
luxury of his thought ? — or, that, he drew nigh 
to the tempter — and was about — boy, though 
he was — to transfer the holy kiss of tried, inno- 
cent love, to the lips of pollution ? — or, that, 
he knew not where he was — nor what he want- 
ed ? — or, that, he grew blind, as it were, and sick, 
with passion ? — or, that, he was gathering the 
strange woman — the woman of beauty — into 
his untroubled, pure bosom, with all his power 

— in a sort of delirium — a paroxysm — a wild, 
ungovernable fervour, such as he had never felt 
before, in all his life ? — or ; do ye marvel, that 
on seeing — or dreaming that he saw — the ap- 
parition of Edith — his own — his beloved Edith 

— pale and sorrowful — before he had betrayed ^ 
her to the woman ; before he had profaned her 
innocent love; sacrificed her; violated her 
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image, in his heart ; or sinned, verily, beyond 
forgiveness ; do ye marvel that he, the brave 
boy, when the spirit of Edith went by him, 
thus — awoke, all at once — like a giant ; sprang 
away, from the enchantress, with a sharp cry ; 
J and shook her off — the delicate, bad creature— 
from his bosom — as if she were a thousand fes- 
tering serpents ? 

Thus did he; thus — and more like a timid 
girl, starting from the thraklom of love, just in 
time to save herself; trembling — full of son-ow 

— and abhorrence — grief — gratitude — and 
shame : cmshed with a sense of her degradation 

— at having been — for a moment, perhaps, uft- 
der the influence of mortal treachery; or, athav- 
ing felt, for a moment, perhaps — tlie unholy 
contagion of a bad love: thus did he — more 
like such a girl — at such a time — than like a 
young, adventurous man — half crazy, with im- 
pure passion ;^half desperate, with wine. Thus 
did he — the noble boy. He shook off the wo-, 
man — went forth, into the middle of the floor; 
smote upon it, with his foot — until the houss" 
trembled — until a thousand echoes rang througl 
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the deserted chambers, with a noise, like that of 
a multitude ascending the stairs — or mustering 
on every side of him. 

But he was alone. Harry had left him, asleep. 
The woman would have stayed him ; but, when 
she looked into his pallid face, there was that, in 
it — so awful — so serious — that she went away 
abashed, and utterly confounded ; weeping with 
shame — perhaps, with sorrow — and covering 
her own face, with her hands. 

^' Farewell," said he ; "I know not who you 
are — nor what. I only know that you have 
pursued me — till I have come \j6 hate myself. 
A little more, and I should have hated you ; all 
mankind — all womankind. Nevertheless — I 
forgive you." 

He departed. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

FEUD. APPROACH OF THE ROYAL ARMIES. 

FLEET. SIR WILLIAM HOWE. LORD HOWE. 

WASHINGTON. — STATE OF PREPARATIONS AT 

NEW YORK. — THE MOHAWK WITCH. — DWARF. 

Walter saw nothing more of Harry ; the 
wicked, -mischievous, thoughtless Harry, for a 
long time. Their duties threw them apart, for 
a day or two ; their mutual desire, perhaps — or 
pride — ^for a day or two, longer, till that, which, 
with a word of explanation ; or a good hearty 
laugh — might have been passed over, as a bit of 
pleasantry, came to be regarded by both, as il- 
legitimate cause of quarrel. The more it was 
thought of, the more serious it appeared. Harry 
began to ask himself, how it could be forgiven; 
while our hero began to believe, that his dignity, 
his manhood, his temper — required of him to 
look upon it as a personal outrage. It was. 
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moreover, a serious time; growing more and 
more serious, everj- hour — to the people of New 
York. 

The British, who had been slowlj, silently, 
steadily — concentrating all their power, in the 
neighbourhood of the city, which was looked 
upon as the strong-hold of Washington ; the 
last and chief hope of the American caase; the 
republican citadel, in truth — were now prepar- 
ing for a descent. Several fine ships had gone 
up the North River — in spite of every obstacle; 
chains, barriers, and batteries. 

In the course of two or three dayis, our hero 
found out, among other things, that Jotham had 
gone off to the Canada frontier ; that Winslow^ 
the giant, as they called him, every where, had 
become a sort of body guard, for the command- 
er-in-chief; that Hale had actually become an 
officer in the army ; and that several great Indian 
chiefs, among whom were the prophet, and Bald 
Eagle, had appeared in the American camp. 

General Howe was near. Night after night, 
the sky thundered away to the noise of artillery : 
night after night, the people were under arms, to 
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repel the enemy fiom ilieir doors : — a part of 
the squadron of Lord Howe, (the admiral) had 
arrived, brimful of troops, which were disem 
barked, immediately ; and, without allowing timeJ 
for repose, marched off, to the place of generd I 
rendezvous. Every hour brought new alarm J 
with it. Some of the ships ran up the East River; 
and opened a (ire across the Isthmus, whereby the I 
city was kept in a state of perpetual commotion, I 
as if it were invested, on every side. 

Now was the time to resolve. Was the city 
to be evacuated, or not? Who should say ? — 
To give it Up, witliout a blow ; to retreat, in the 
face of the British, who were thought much less J 
formidable than they were in fact; while the re-^ 
publican or "rebel" armies were beheved, by their 
own people to muster more than twice as many 
effectives, as they really did muster; and while 
there was no way of undeceiving one partyjl 
without informing the other ; no way of telling thel 
truth, to the Americans, without informing, and,1 
of course, encouraging the British — confirm-l 
ing the disaffected — and, perhaps, dishearten-] 
ing the faithful ; to retreat, after the " Battle o 
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Lexington," that, of Breed's Hill; — that, of 
Savannah; and that of the Great Bridge, in 
Virginia ; to leave the British, in quiet possession 
of New York, for winter quarters — while the 
suffering armies of liberty would be perishing 
with cold — nakedness — hunger — and wasting 
disease, upon a bleak, barren heath, in the dead 
of winter, month after month ; — or out, in the 
woods — where they must remain, to keep open 
the great highway of communication, for every 
purpose, between the New England, or Eastern 
States ; and the middle States ; to give up the 
city, without a blow — under such circum- 
stances, at such a time, was little better than 
giving up the great cause, itself, without a blow. 
The people were half crazy. The affair of 
Breed's Hill ; that of the Great Bridge, in Vir- 
ginia, had shown what might be done, face to 
face, man to man, with British troops. — But 
more than all ; by the affair at Savannah, Geor- 
gia ; where, after cannonading a mud fort, within 
pistol shot, for nearly a day. Sir Peter Parker, 
had been repulsed, with terrible destruction — 
they — the rebels — had found out, also, that 
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British vessels of war, crowded with British offi- 
cers, and British seamen, were neither invincible, 
nor indestructible. To give way, without a blow 
— at such a time — after three such victories, (for, 
to escape at all, was a victory, for them) were to 
lose New York ; to dishearten the whole confe- 
deracy ; and, worse than all, to encourage the 
« Tories." 

The British, whose whole power exceeded 
fifty-five thousand capital troops, had more than 
thirty thousand — for awhile, thirty-two thous- 
and -V actually assembled about New York, and 
ready, at half an hour's warning, to precipitate 
themselves toward any accessible point. Alto- 
gether, it was the best appointed army; the 
most formidable army, that has ever appeared, 
in the new world, from the day of its discovery, 
up to this hour. 

The whole force of Washington did not ex- 
ceed twenty thousand men, Th'ey were altogether 
militia — inexperienced — miserably armed — 
wretchedly supplied — without officers — and, in 
such a state of suffi^ring, disorder, and insubor- 
dinatioi), (as raw troops), that he was never able 
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to muster more than sixteen thousand Jive hundred^ 
fit for duty. But, even these were unmanage- 
able ; for they were scattered, in small bodies^ 
fifteen miles apart, over a country, intersected 
by streams, not fordable; so that, whatever 
should happen, they could neither support each 
other, nor concentrate upon the main body. 

The situation of Washington was, of course, 
very critical, and very discouraging. He had 
many places to guard ; with few troops — not 
enough to guard a quarter of them. The British 
were able to choose, not only the point, but, also, 
the time of their attack ; and, by means of their 
shipping, might strike upon him, after all, not- 
withstanding his great vigilance, by surprise. 
He had no fleet. What was he to do ? To give 
battle, under such overwhelming disadvantages, 
were little short of desperation. To run away, 
without giving battle — were worse — much worse 
— at such a time — while his army was thought, 
by his countrymen, to be greatly superior to that 
of the enemy. They knew only of the troops, 
that were called for, by Congress; they knew 
nothing of those, that came to the call. 
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He detennined to give battle ; not because he 
cared for his own reputation^ as a soldier ; but^ 
because he cared for the welfare of his country. 
He determined, also, to give battle^ upon the 
island opposite New York, so that, if he should 
be beaten, it would not be destructive to him ; 
for his men would have their entrenchments to 
cover them, where, encouraged by the story of 
Breed's HiU, they might play the battle over 
again; while, if the British were beaten — having 
only their ships, for a place of refuge, it would 
be destructive to them. 

It was a bold game, to be sure — while he had 
no fleet ; and while that of his enemy covered 
all the seas ; a bold game, to play for a great 
empire, upon a bit of earth, so completely sur- 
rounded by deep waters. But he was not play- 
ing for himself: remember that. He was not 
so much a man of war, as a man of peace. The 
reputation of a general was beneath him. He 

was playing for his country ; for all mankind 

for posterity. The name of a Conqueror was of 
no value to him : he was only a Deliverer. 
Laurels were of no value to him ; for they were 
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never given to the peace-maker. Crowns were 
of no value — though ponderous with jewehy ; 
sceptres; — though encrusted with precious stones 
— for the diamonds were tears, to him — the 
rubies, drops of blood. But enough. We are 
not called upon, here, to say what George 
Washington was ; or what he was not. 

So — having resolved, he thrqw over his 
main body upon the island ; advanced his rear 
to cover their retreat; and employed parties, 
both night and day, in throwing up entrench- 
ments. Our young hero was a silent, steady, 
though not a calm spectator of these things. He 
grew feverish ; he looked — he listened — he lay 
awake — till he could neither eat, nor sleep. The 
family saw him wasting away, hourly, before 
their faces ; but were unable to guess the nature 
of his malady. They saw it consuming his 
heart, as it were ; they saw the quaking of his 
youthful forehead, whenever he fell into a revery'; 
the changes of his pale countenance — the 
gloom, that gathered in .his eyes — they heard 
his irregular breathing; but, up to the last hour, 
they knew nothing of the cause. 
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The young men of the country were pouring 
into the American camp, on every side. Our 
hero was half ready to follow their generous 
example, as the only relief to his inquietude, 
when a letter came, which decided him to gird a 
sword upon his thigh, and go down, like the rest, 
into the field of war. It was from Edith. 
" I hear strange tales of you,'* said she. " I 
know not how much to believe. Are you inti- 
mate with Olive Montgomery? Do you know 
any thing of the Mohawk witch, or a strange 
woman, of the east, over whom she has domi- 
nion ? Do you know Mrs. P. — a married 
woman ? Are you so attentive to her, as to ex- 
cite remark ? Shame on you, if you are. A story 
like that, whether true or false — young man — 
is a volume. It would not be told of you, un- 
less you had said something, or done something, 
to make it probable. Caesar's wife, you say, 
should not be suspected. But what if Csesar, 
himself, be suspected ? How shall he give judg- 
ment ?" 

" You have speedily forgotten our love, and 
me. That, I shall bear. But, I will not promise 
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to bear it well, if I hear that you forget yourself. ^ 

# * • * # # 

" What are you doing ? Why are you idle ? 
Is this a time, Walter Harwood, for the stout of 
heart, or the strong of arm, to be asleep? 
Awake, Walter ; awake ! Your whole family — 
the whole — your neighbourhood — all that 
you know — all that you care for — have harness- 
ed for the field. Awake ! The altar is built — 
awake ! The wood is piled — awake ! The vic- 
tim is ready — awake ! and go down to the sacri- 
fice. PhUa. July 5. 1776.— .Edith." 

" P. S. — I am proud of my * Virginia blood.' 
You have heard of Pocahontus ; have you not ? 
Was her blood, in your opinion, * too high 
coloured ?' I am of her posterity. Yes — I do *^ 
know Colonel Savage. And yea — there was a 
time, when Jonathan Peters pretended love to 
me. Are you troubled? So much the better. 
I am not entirely forgotten. Farewell. Do, as 
you would be done by." 

" She has never received my note, I am sure," 
said Walter. " We are always replying wide 
of the mark. I — ah ! " — His attention was called 
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off, by a brief, alarming brightness, overhead ; 
with a loud, rushing noise, in the sky — while 
the houses, on the opposite side of the street, 
were illuminated, as by a brief explosion, away 
up, among the stars. He looked, and saw a 
number of sparkling, sharp, fiery arches, cross- 
ing each other in every direction, over the un- 
clouded, midnight firmament, as if a multitude 
of little stars, were shooting swiftly over it — or 
falling into the sea — and leaving, for a moment 
or two, a luminous trail behind. 

He had never seen a flight of rockets, before ; 
and stood wondering thereat, until there was 
another discharge, afar off. A signal it might 
be ; or — up went a dozen, or more — up — up 
— into the great sky — into the habitation of God. 
Our hero trembled — he was half afi*aid for the 
bold man, who had been rash enough, at such a 
time — to send up such a light — into such a 
place. Nor was he greatly surprised, when a 
roar of thunder — heavy — terrible thunder — . 
from sea, air, and earth — broke out, instan- 
taneously, on every side of him, in reply. He 
had not expected much less ; but he covered his 
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face, arid went away, from^the window; awaiting 
the result- 
It was the night of July 14, 1776. Early in 
the day, a ship of war had been discovered, 
standing up, under a press of sail, for the British 
anchoring place, with a St. George, at her fore- 
top-mast head. It was, therefore, probable that , 
Lord Howe, himself, had arrived. 

The firing, which had alarmed our boy, was 
from two fine ships, that were going up the 
North River. He ran along the shore, for two 
or three miles ; and saw the magnificent spec- 
tacle — two British men of war, moving over the 
black, smooth water, in a prodigious cloud of 
smoke ; fires issuing from every side of it — and 
broad sea banners floating over the top ; holding 
on their way, like a pair of stupendous appari- 
tions, conjured up out of the blue deep — they 
being the appointed guardians thereof — by some 
unholy rite — or the noise of strange thunder. 

The shores were lined with batteries, for more 
than three miles ; beginning at Red] Hook, where 
they opened, with a tremendous cannonade, upon 
the great ships of war, which held on their way ; 
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answering, with broadside after broadside, until 
they were opposite Mount Washington — twelve 
miles above the city. It was like the progress of 
a tornado, through the West India seas; one 
steady, continual clap of thunder, for nearly three 
hours. The shores literally shook. The fires, 
that rolled out, in a storm — through the great, 
revolving, white cloud — over the calm water, were 
terrible. 

It was like a superb drama, to the boy* He 
felt, as if a multitude of trumpets were blowing, 
all about him ; above, and below ; in the sky, and 
air. He had run himself out of breath; and 
was fain to lie down, at last— and gaze upon the 
awful pageant — as it slowly receded — while a 
spent ball, now and then, rattled among tlie trees, 
or tore up the solid earth, near him. 

But, when it was all over, he started up ; 
thought of Edith ; and hurried home to read her 
letter, again — to reply — and, if possible, to re- 
assure the proud girl, in her love. 

" You are unhappy, my dear Edith,'* said he; 
— "I am sure of it ; more unhappy, than you 
are willing to confess ; unhappy, I believe, too, 
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from a cause, that I am ignorant of. Tell me so 
— if you are. Have no concealment, with me, 
if you can help it. Concealment is the death of 
true love. Mystery is the natural enemy of trufe 
affection." 

" Is Jonathan Peters a friend of yours, now ? 
Has he much — has he any power over you, now ? 
Have you the courage to tell me what you think 
of him ; or what you know of him ? I do not, 
I never, shall charge you, with duplicity, after 
what you have told me : you gave me fair warn- 
ing — I remember it well : but I do, with con- 
cealment. Perhaps — after all ^ — perhaps, dear 
Edith, it may be better for me to know the whole 
truth. Yet, as I have said, before, I woidd have 
you violate no confidence — however shown — 
wherever shown — by, no matter whom. Have 
you not already assured me, that you cannot an- 
swer these questions ? an3 have I not agreed, as 
often, to be satisfied. Forgive me — do forgive 
me, Edith. I know not what I would ask. I 
am unreasonable — very — very — but I can- 
not help it. I am unhappy — wretched — and 
ashamed of it. Were you to betray the confi* 
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dence of another, I should pity you — d 
you, perhaps ; and yet — I shall have no peace 
of my life, I am sure, till I know all that you 
Jcnow, concerning this Jonathan Peters - 
Colonel Savage — this — this — but 1 cannot 
go on." 

" Why have you never mentioned Ohve Mont 
gomery's name ? Why did you never answe| 
me, when I begged of you to say who lived i 
your house ? You have brought her to my r 
collection. She is a dear, good girl ; she loves 
you sincerely — I am sure of it. No — I am 
not ' intimate' with her — I have only met he^ 
three or four times. What could put such t 
thing into your head ? No ; but I hope to I 
— fif j/ow'' safce'' — these words were interlined. 
" I shaU go to see her — father" — word father 
interlined — " by particular desire — to-morrow _ 
night, if I can. As for the strange woman - 
— I have .something to tell you about her, <. 
of these days ; not much, to be sure — but some- 
thing, which I dare not write. How came you 
to liear of it ? I have been much to blame ; 
I only to blame, dear Edith — not guilty. Men 
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while, do not believe any thing to my disadvan- 
tage, till you have heard both sides. You know 
my temper — I will never deceive you — what- ^ 
ever else, I may do. I will never say, what I 
do not believe to be true — though I may do that, 
which is worse." 

" What you say of the Mohawk witch, amazes 
me. She is here, I believe ; and so is the pro- 
phet, who bids me beware of her. But why ?-^ 
what have I to fear ? She is the mother of our / 
brave Eagle ; she was the guardian spirit of my 
childhood : her warnings have never been slighted 
with impunity. She was with my poor mother, 
when I was born : she knew my father — she 
believes now, that Jonathan Peters killed him. 
She, it was, the poor, old, crazy creature, who 
taught me to hate him, as I do. And yet — 
yet, after all — there are times, Edith, when I 
do almost love him — God only knows why. Per- 
haps, you are right ; perhaps, the strange woman 
is only another of those, who have beset my 
path, day after day ; hour after hour — to try 
my virtue." 
' " You are made up of contradiction, dear 
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Edith — I see more of it, now, than ever, 
frank ; yet, liow reservetl, you are. How impru- 
dent, you are ; yet, liow dbcreet. Only to think* 
of it ! so many years of true love 
ingenuous, deliglitful sincerity, on both sides ^ 
never carried away, for a moment, Edith 
never — by a transport of tenderness ; never 
Inken by surprise; never to name the name 
of Olive Montgomery ; never to spenk of Jona- 
than Peters ! Why was it ? Such tilings have 
been, before — but, never among women — 
girls — atfectionate, loving hearts — in the sea- 
son of youth. Among brave men — old men — 
bad, stern people — conspirators, perhaps — or 
martyrs, they might be, without reproach. By 
the way; do you correspond with Mr. Flemming ? 
You do not — I — I — lam sure ; and yet, how 
came you to know of — pshaw ! — what a fool, 
I am I There has not been half time enough 
yet, for yon to hear of what happened, here, so 
late as the 9th. Beside — your 
on the 6th. How could you know any thio^fl 
the strange woman ? I had only met her, i 
street, before the 9th. You did not like htm A 
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Harry, I mean — you went out of your way, to 
tell me so — as if you were in a pet. Beware. 
We may yet play too deep a game, for the hap- v 
pinessofboth — our own happiness, I should 
say." 

" Of Mrs. P. — (PercivaFs wife,) — the married 
woman — I know little, or nothing. I have only 
seen her, two or three times ; I never spoke ten 
words to her, in my life. How came you to know 
of this ? Are we beset by spies ?" 

" Edith ; my dear, dear Edith, I began this — 
with a determination, to conceal the unutterable 
tenderness of my heart ; I was afraid of betraying 
myself, anew. But I camiot — my courage fails 
me. I want power — I dare not speak, as I 
would. I shall grow weaker — more foolish — 
more humble, than ever. I shall be at your 
mercy — shall be ! I am so, now — I cannot 
play the part, which I have undertaken. Edith ! 
Edith I — observe the date of this letter ; observe 
it ; — as I live ! I never thought of the circum- 
stance, till now !"•-*• 

" Have you forgotten it ! only three years 
ago — three years ago, this v«ry day ! Have 
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you forgotten it ! God ! how my heart feek ! 
I can see the beautiful pond, as if I were tilting 
over it, now — full of clear water — brimful — 
up to the very edge of the green shore. I can 
see the star light upon it; I can see the shut 
lilies — the blue flowers — the large, yellow buds 

— the floating leaves — the coarse, rich, heavy 
grass — the little birch canoe, tipping over. I 
can hear the song — the very words — the cry ! 

— the cry ! — O, Edith ! — can it be true ! — 
Is it really come to this, after all I — Are we two, 
apart, forever? we two, Edith, after all! we, whom 
the waters of death could not separate ! we 
whose poor, lifeless, bodies, when they were 
found, after all hope had gone, it was impossi- 
ble to tear apart : we, whom — O, Edith — 
Edith — I know not what I would say — I am 
utterly subdued — I can hear that cry, now — - 
ru/iso — as I hope for pity — now ! just as I heard 
it, when I followed you — like a bridegroom — 
into your grave." 

" Can it be true ! — only three years, Edith, 
since I threw myself into the deep, after you ; 
following the light of your glorious hair — - as it 
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floated upward — into my face — interweaving 
itself, with whatever it came near — the rich 
grass ; the sleeping water lilies ; the — only three 
years ago, since it was a joy to us, to sleep 
the sleep of death — because we were near 
to each other. When they found us; they 
found your sweet face, buried in my bosom. 
They would have torn us apart, for shame ; — 
they tried, with great power; but no — no! — 
we were as one body. Your cries were terri- 
ble ; you clung to me — you brought me to, by 
your caresses. Your tears fell into my face, 
like rain — I awoke, while you were kissing me, 
before a multitude of women ; crying and sob- 
bing, all the time, as if your heart would break. 
— only three years ago, Edith ! " 

" Such transports of terror — such — I can, 
hear your voice, now, coming up, out of the 
water — now — now ! — like the tolling of a 
sweet, clear bell. My thoughts are beginning 
to appear, like outward, visible things to me ; 
the room is full of them — they press upon me, 
like the atmosphere — I know not what I an; 
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writing. Edith — dear Edith — God for ever 
bless you ! " Walter.'* 

« P. S. — I shall join the army." 

» • • # * • 

The following night, our hero set off, " by par- 
ticular desire," to see Olive Montgomery — *s 
father ; — a little man, with a prodigious head 
— a great nose — and a comical fece ; the very 
sight of which, made our boy jump, as he 
opened the door. " Steady I steady ! — whoa, 
whoa, my lad; whoa, whoa, there;" said Mr. 
Chesterfield Montgomery; — " whoa, whoa, 
there, I say — never put yourself in a feeze ; 
w^e'U do, I guess, arter all — take us, by an' large. 
Rough diamonds, hey ? — whoa, there ; whoa. 
Don't like my legs, I see — nor I, neither — 
don't blame you. Pass 'em by — ruther o' the 
rutherest, as a body may say. Somewhat o' the 
alligator tribe — here we are." 

Walter bowed, in great confusion ; quite un- 
able to answer, while the queer little man, as if 
nothing was the matter, waddled away, before 
him, under a great, big hat ; holding by a cane, 
taller than himself — ornamented with a head, not 
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unlike his own ; getting over the ground, at a 
prodigious rate, upon a pair of droll, fat, fishy- 
looking, short, shapeless legs; introducing 
Walter, with a flourish ; and jolting up, into a 
chair, with a look of pompous authority, quite 
irresistible. 

Chesterfield Montgomery was altogether 
alone, we believe, among dwarfs. He gloried v/ 
in his deformity. He was not only conscious of 
it — but proud of it ; or, if not, he had good 
sense enough, to appear so. He lived in a bigger 
house, than other people ; sat in a higher seat, if 
there was one ; rode a taller horse ; and walked 
under the largest umbrella, in the parish, till, in 
wet weather, he was liable to be mistaken for a 
perambulating toad-stool. Whatever he did^ 
was done, with an air. He mounted his great 
horse; dismounted; walked about his great 
rooms ; took off* his great beaver ; blew his great 
nose — always with a braver flourish, by far, than 
the tallest of the tall men, about him. His finr 
like arms were eternally flapping about. He 
talked well — talked, for ever — and, with a voice 
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big enough, people thought, for half a score of 
such men. 

He was^a decided bumourist. All the breed 
were in that way ; or had been, for two or 
three generations before, through father and boy. 
When he was taken to church, half raw, in the 
dead of winter, for baptism, a little affair oc- 
curred, in proof. While the congregation ; or, 
cautiously speaking, the ** female members'* 
thereof were peeping through their fans — or 
fingers — at him — or into him — gravely won- 
dering if it were lawful to put any but scalding 
water, on such a little, queer, lumpish, doughy, 
purple toad, of a thing, his father was tumbling 
him up, so as to show, precisely, how they had 
put him together — fore and aft; working 
away till the preacher leaned forward, put up his 
mouth, and required a name for the babe ; when 
lo ! — instead of replying, as any body else 
would, in a quiet whisper — the father cleared his 
throat, and spoke — lifting his brat up, as if he 
were proud of him — spoke, in a loud voice^ 
with singular deliberation, letter by letter, the 
following words : — " Why ; Chesterfield — 
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iEsop — Narcbsus — Montgomery," — adding^ 
with a deliberate survey, of the whole congre*- 
gation, to the unspeakable amazement of the 
preacher — adding, with a triumphant laugh — « 
" There, now ! — that's into *em, I guess ! Let 
'em turn up their noses, now, if they dare ! 
Let 'em say 't he's hairy all over ; with barnacles 
under his arm pits — or gingerbread, back of his 
ears ; we'll show e'm what's what, if the critter 
lives." 

It was bravely done. The boy was christen- 
ed, as the father wished — in spite of his deformity. 
The biters were bit ; and all the scoffers, in such 
a way, that few of them ever looked up, again. . 

The boy grew out of all shape ; yet, such was 
the power of great good sense; great good' 
humour; and a bold, brave heart, ugly as he 
was, that before he was fifteen, few were able to ^ 
perceive his deformity ; and fewer still, the mis- 
chief that lurked in his three names, all of which 
were speedily reduced into one of two syllables, 
" Eassy," or " Eazy" — a familiar abbreviation, 
or corruption of ^sop. 

There never did live a dwarf more unaffectedly 
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sensible of his own deformity. Of course, the 
fore, Dobody took the trouble to remind him 
it. Before he was fully grown — he never was 
fully grown, by the way ;— but, long before he had 
come to the age of manhood, little or nothing 
was remembered of the church affair, save the 
loud speech of the old man ; the confiision of the 
goBsips; and — by the ungodly, perhaps — the 
" snorting" of the preacher — who, after : 
struggle of a minute, or so, had faced about, all , 
of a sudden, with his back to the people, and his I 
head in a pocket handkerchief. Nothmg was { 
ever known about " Narcissus" — though great 
inquiry was made ; little more of " Chesterfield ;" 
but, in process of time, it came to be discovered, 
by one of the congregation, that jEsop, after ■ 
whom, the boy was undoubtedly named — whether I 
a friend of the family, or not — a relative, or not 
— was a very sensible, good-natured fellow — 
much given to story tellmg ; wherefore that name 
was looked upon, as very appropriate. 

Such was the effect of Easy Montgomery's I 
good sense — or drollery, perhaps, on our hero^ J 
that, before they separated, he was in some doubt I 
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whether he had been looking at a real dwarf, or 
a man, playing the part of a dwarf. 

" Here, 'Livy, here ! shake hands with him — 
won't bite ye, I'll wage — while I am here," said 
he, lugging our hero up to his child. " What 
say, father ?" — " What say ! shake hands with 
him — goose ! there, there ! none o' that, now ; 
no sheepishness — no fuss — ketch old birds with 
charff !" She obeyed, with a sweet smile. ^^ O, 
ho ! so, so ! thought how 'twould be, puss. 
You've grown a few, since I saw you, my lad." — 
" Have I ?" — " Have you ! to be sure you have 
— didn't you hear me say so ? doubt my word?" 
" Your word ! oh, no, sir." — " 'Member me ?' 
" You !" — " Yes — /w^" — jumping up — " no 
harm, I hope." — " Indeed, sir — indeed — I — 
a — a — " — looking at his head — " I — I've no 
recollection of it — of you^ I mean." — " Very 
like — very like ; sooner forget yourself, than me" 
glancing at his own shadow — " after you've had 
one peep." — " Dear me !" said Olive, seeing 
our hero look embarrassed ; — ** why ! father I 
you'll not mind father, sir — he's a — a" — 
" Why ! you undutiful, wicked — " — " O, no 
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father — o, no ! please don't. What'll he thiiik 
of us ?" — " Pray, sir," said our hero — " pray, 
sir ; where had I the honour of seeing you ?" 
" Honour ! pho — pish — fiddle de dee — 
honour — whew ! — ^honour — stuflF — great honour, 
to be sure ; speak the truth, boy — speak the 
truth, whatever else you do. Honour — fudge 
— fiddlestick !" — « I hope sir — I — I — that 
is — " — " Pho, pho ; hear me out. You were 
a nasty little papoose — nothing more — a noisy, 
quarrelsome bit o' stuff, as ever I saw." — Our 
hero bowed; laughed, in spite of himself — 
and so did Olive. " What are you laughin' at, 
Livy !" — " I !" — « Yes ; you ! why sir ; I — 
sir — you've such a droll, peremptory — " — 
« What say ?"— « I did'nt speak, father."—" But 
you thought, Livy — you thought." — " Better 
for a woman, father — is it not ?" — " Good ; 
yes — but I can read your thought, puss — in 
your eye — I can so." — " You can so !" — 
" Ay ; sow — sow — if I can't weave, or knit ; 
read you off, like a book." — " Oh, no — no^ 
father, I hope not" — " Hope not ! why ?" — 
" I should be ashamed — sorry." — " There*s a 
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brave girl !" — « Dear father." — " Boy ; boy !'' 
" Sir !'' — " There's a good feller, for a wife. 
Show me anotlier woman, courageous enough to 
own all that. By the way?"—" Sir!"—. 
" Do you know much of a copper-coloured boy 

— named — a — a — hum — haw — Eagle ?"— 
" Know him, isir ! know Eagle ! that I do !" 

— " Whizz ! whizz ! whizz ! there you go ! 
what a sky-rocket !" — "I beg pardon, sir; 

I _ " _ « Who is he ? what is he ?" — « Before . 
I answer you, sir — I should like to know — if 
you please — what your object is." — **Fine, that : 
fair — pretty behaved !" — " No offence, I hope." 
" None, at all," — ^* If you please, then — ^* 
" Why ; that are chap, he has brought six 6r 
seven cow-boys to the halter, for burning your ^ 
house, I am told." — " Heaven bless him, for it ! 
can you teU me, sir, if the major was among 
them ?" — " What major ?" — " Major Davison, 
the stage proprietor." — " Yes — the major is 
hanged." — « Hanged !" — " Yes." — " I am 
satisfied — happy — I've nothing to wish." — 
" Mr. Harwood !" — " Forgive me, dear Edith; 
Olive, I mean — I — O ! Miss Montgomery^ I 
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would say I I had left him to the Avenger of old 
men's blood." — " No !" — « Yes !" Olive waa 
terribly frightened. 

" But who is Bald Eagle ! what is he?" — 
" A red man, sir." — " A what !" — "A savage 

— a barbarian — a — " — " English, if you 
please.*' — " He is a brave Indian, sir." — " Oh 
— is that all?" — " As brave a man, as ever trod 
shoe leather." — " Hum !" — « Yes." — « But 
Indians — do they tread shoe leather ?" — " He's 
very brave, I mean — rwy." — " Why not say 
so, then ?" — « I do." — " Go on — I like you 
for that; go on. Tell us what you know of 
him." 

" I will. He is very brave. About six years 
ago, he saved a family of whites, from his tribe." 

— " How ?" — " By hiding them all winter in 
the woods. Well, and so ; the daughter, she 
took a prodigious liking to him." — " Sure !" 

— " Well, and so ; he sent off the family ; but 
she would not go." — " Why not ?" — « She 
would stay with him." — " Oh — ho !" — « He 
told her the truth. He was forbidden, by the 
laws of the tribe, who had adopted him, to 
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marry a white. Beside — if she did marry him, 
she would be looked upon 4)y the whites, efery 
where, as an abominable creature* Well, and 
so ; she went away, broken-hearted." — "Of 
course." — " But she thought of Eagle." — " No 
doubt; no doubt." — "Well; and so! some 
dreadful stories got abroad, about her. People 
said how she had followed him, without being 
married ; how she had children by him — how 
he had put her away, because he was tired of 
her. Well; and so — her parents, they were 
dying with shame." — " Of course — well ?" — 
" The white men would have nothing to say to 
her. — " Poor girl !" — "And her white country 
women were worse. They'd have stoned her ^ 
to death. Well — and so — one day, when they 
were all at home — father, mother, poor Lucy, ftnd 
the two children — they had not been together 
for a great while, before — the loud, heavy thun- 
der, fell upon their log-house." — " The light- 
ning struck it, you mean." — " Yes.'* — " Go 
on." — " Well, and so — it killed her father 
dead, on the spot — hurt her poor old mother, 
so that she was never able to do a stitch of work. 
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afterwards; and scorched her so — dear Lucy, 
I meaii; she was very pretty, before — very— I 
scorched her so, that you wouldn't have known j 
her. She wasn't fit to be seen. She was deaf." 
— "No." — "Blind," — "Ah !" — "And speech- 
less." — " Poor thing ! poor thing ! well ?" — I 
" Well ; and so — and so — and so, some people I 
said how it was done by the Mohawks, to punish I 
Eagle, for his behaviour ; and some, that Bald 1 
Eagle, himself, had set hre to the house, to pre- I 
vent his tribe from discovering tlie truth. Well, I 
and so — he heard of it." — " Ah !" — " Well, 
and so ; they had put a price upon his head ; but ] 
his mother saved him — the witch." — " Ah.' 
" Well, and so ; he threw away his arms." — - 
"Ah."— "Yes."— "And forth, he went — forth , 

— forth, by himself — naked, and alone — among 
the whites." — " Naked !"-r" Unarmed, I mean." 

— " Why not say so ?" — "I do." — " Yes," 

" Well — and so — lie went abou^ among the ■' 
whites — proclaiming the truth — calling them 
liars." — " Yes." — " Well, and so ; after that, he 
took me aside." — " Yes." — " An<l off, I went witli 
him, to the bed, where ihe poor deaf girl was,' 
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so." — " Why do you stop ?* — « Stop J why; 
because — " — " Because^ whatn— ** Why; 
because they were married." — " Married !" — ** In ^ 
their way." — ** O — I understand." — ** It was 
an awfiil cereuKmy^ to be sure. It was like mar- 
r3ang the remains of a beautifid creature, whom 
he had rejected, in the day of her pride.** — 
" Well done ! he wxw a brave boy !" 

" Well ; and so — after a timie -^ God — he 
took pity on them both. He brought back her 
sight, and her great beauty." — " Yes, yes." — 
** Then, a child was bom to them." — ** That is 

— if I understand you; she had a child by him.** 

— " But hi3 tribe were powerfuL They would 
have put him to death. WeD, and so pocnr 
Lucy came to live with us." — ** Ah !" — " No- 
body knows the truth, but me." 

" And so, lad, if I rightly comprehend your 
flashy talk, the brave girl, she chose to be called 
a — a — a — you know what I mean; chose to 
bear a child — a — a — chose to be thought 
a mother, before she was a wife — sooner than 
jeopardise her copper-coloured husband ?" — • 
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" Precisely !" -r- « Where's the child, now ? 
what has become of her ?" — " Dead — both o£ 
them — dead." — " Ah ! then, there's no more 
to be done, there — game's up — wish they were 
alive — that's all." — " So do I." — " But — a 
— a — " ~ " Sir !" — « Was the child bom at 
your house ? while you were at home ?" — 
" Yes."-« Gu-1, or boy ?" — « Boy." — « Hum, 

M 

haw — what colour was he ?" Our hero blushed, 

like a girl. '' That's enough — that'll do — Vm 

satisfied — leave you alone, with puss — never did 

such a thing afore; hey, puss, hey?" — ** No, 

father — no." — « That's enough ; that'll do. — 

Boy !" — " Sir !"— « See that I have no cause to 

repent it. Here Livy — here — there's a kiss 

for you ! and here, my lad, here ! there's a 

shake o' the hand, worth having. Good bye — . 

good night ; God bless you both ; good bye. 

But mind — whatever else you do, no flashy 

talk, for her — none o' that, I tell you, now. 

Talk English, my boy — talk English — or — 

or — " 

« Or what, father ?" 

" Or walk Spanish. Let him choose» Have 
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no blarney here, I tell you — BOt I* Bojr's wel- / 
come to you -^ if he can get you, ^fairly* Good 
night." . ' * . 



END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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